V.S.Yaehi  \ 
,Lead$  in 
TUURaeeg 


MARS  STUDY 
PACTS  EYED 
'  BY  MSA  UNIT 


Richard  Orr,  farm  editor  of  the  Tribune,  has 
won  one  of  the  year’s  top  awards. 

Orr  was  cited  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  journalism  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Farm  Editors  of  America. 

Orr  reaps  both  words  and  crops  with  equal 
facility.  Besides  being  a  reporter  of  major  farm 
news,  he  operates  a  200-acre  corn  and  hog 
farm  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Midwest  in 
many  ways.  Featuring  a 
farm  editor  who  knows  the 
difference  between  soil 
erosion  and  a  hole  in  the 
ground  is  one  of  them. 


^  '  Cross  a  Chicago 
wAMo^fpibune  editor 
'  with  a  farmer  and 
what  do  you  get? 


An  award-winning 
farm  editor 


Tribune 


(Thicaao  (Trilraiit* 


culuinns  feature 


women  s 


Phil  Taylor  Rolf  Stroniberg  Phil  Webber 
Ist-sports  features  Ist-sports  news  Ist-ncws  photos 


Dan  Coughlin  Charles  Russell  Larry  McCarten 

2nd-news  2nd-public  service  Ist-headlines 


Tom  Brownell  Cary  Tolman  Fergus  Huffman 
2nd-feature  photo  2nd-photo  story  3rd-humorous  feature 


2s  A  ^ 


Rol)ert  Olesen 
3rd-headlines 


Royal  Brougham 
3rd-sports 


Robert  Cour 
honorable  mention 


FOR  EXCELLENCE 
IN  JOURNALISM 
Won  By  The 
SEATTLE 

POST  -  INTELLIGENCER 

To  the  newspapers  of  Washington 
State,  the  Western  Washington  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Society  has  again  presented  its 
yearly  awards  for  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  Seattle  Post-Inteihgencer’s  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  tw'enty-one  winners  in  a 
wide  range  of  categories  again  illus¬ 
trates  the  excellence  of  the  staff  of 
Seattle's  morning  newspaper. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  The  Post- 
Intelligencer’s  forw’ard  march  in  circu¬ 
lation  coverage  and  advertising  lineage. 

THE  QUALITY  NEWSPAPER 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


Edna  Daw 


Charivs  Dunsire  Stuart  Hertz 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Tjme$-Unian 

Los  Anfeles  Herald-Examiner 

Su  Francisca  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbacker  News 

New  Yark  Jeurnal-American 

Seattle  Pest-intellifencer 

Baltimare  News  American 

San  Antenia  Lifht 

Hearst  Sunday  Maiazine  Group 

Boston  Record  Amorican  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisca  Euminer 

Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 

National  I 


r- 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(Shopping  Centers 
place  93% 

of  their  newspaper  advertising 

in 

The  Sunpapers) 


Mional  Representalives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'lVIara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


Worcestershire  Sauce  •  •  Agate  Adams 

Creativity  Is  Being 
Put  to  Work 
For  Newspapers 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  — 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  and  gratifying  experi¬ 
ences  I’ve  had  in  a  long  time  occurred  during  a  visit 
at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  I  was  keenly  pleased  with 
a  new  movie  and  its  supplementary  portfolio  devoted  to 
a  creative  experiment  in  newspaper  advertising.  Charlie 
Lipscomb’s  team  of  Barash  and  Schachter,  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  promotion  and  creative  division,  are  to  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  their  expert  presentation.  It  is  unique, 
stirring  and  exciting.  Anyone — manufacturers,  advertis¬ 
ers,  agencies,  retailers,  newspapers — interested  in  how  to 
use  newspaper  space  more  creatively  have  a  treat  and  a 
treatment  awaiting  them. 

Here’s  how  it  was  conceived  and  developed: 

The  Bureau  devised  a  list  of  imaginary  clients.  Then, 
announced  a  creative  experiment  planned  to  produce 
newspaper  ads  that  would  iriprove  levels  of  advertising 
conununication  and  marketing  efficiency. 

Fourteen  of  the  country’s  leading  advertising  agencies 
accepted  the  challenge.  The  Bureau  asked  the  agencies 
to  create  newspaper  advertisements  which  would  be, 
“Fresh,  exciting,  experimental.  Dare  to  be  different  .  .  . 
bold  .  .  .  even  audacious.  Think  big,  think  small,  but 
think  new  about  newspajjers.” 

The  Bureau  listened  while  the  agencies  worked;  com¬ 
ments  were  taped;  sketches,  roughs  and  doodles  were 
saved;  comps  and  copy  sheets  were  gathered.  Over  100 
ad  layouts  and  more  than  30  hours  of  tape  containing 
ideas  for  newspaper  space  were  collected.  From  this 
collection  the  Bureau  prepared  a  movie  and  a  portfolio. 
Both  are  inspirational  idea  banks. 

Newspapers  are  indebted  to  the  cooperating  agencies. 
The  artists,  the  copy  writers,  the  creative  people,  are  the 
ones  who  grapple  daily  with  the  hard  issues  involved  in 
mating  their  creative  talents  with  the  real  problems  of 
advertising  and  selling  a  product.  They  have  given  news¬ 
papers  many  new  answers.  Newspapers  are  indebted  be¬ 
cause  these  people  gave  their  time  and  talent  to  illustrate 
how  the  silence  of  print  can  be  adapted  to  display  sight- 
sound-and-motion.  Indebted  because  newspapers  now 
have  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  stimulating  exposi¬ 
tions  of  creative  newspaper  advertising  ever  conceived. 
The  movie  and  portfolio  are  entitled,  “Where  Do  You 
Go  From  Here?”  Both  are  available  through  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  New  York  City. 

This  is  an  advertising  column  written  in  the  interests  of  newspapers 
in  general,  and  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette,  in  particular. 

(  Advertisement) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

29-31 — North  Carolina  Prats  Auociation,  tummar  maating,  Grova  Park  Inii 
Ashavilla. 

AUGUST 

2-13 — American  Pratt  Instituta  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
Urtiversity,  New  York  City. 

6-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Exacutivac  Association  of  tha  Carolinat.  Ocaan 
Forest  Hotal,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Oteaaga  Hotal. 
Cooperstown. 

8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Biltmore  Hotal, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

9- 1 1 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  18th  Annual  Conference,  Hilton, 

Denver,  Colo. 

13 -  ^The  Associated  Press  of  Montana,  East  Glacier  Lodge,  East  Glacier. 

14- 2(^lnternational  Typographical  Union,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington. 

15- 17 — ^Texat  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Amar- 
ica,  Houston. 

16- 27 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Ex.acutives  Seminar,  Coiumbii 
University,  New  York  City. 

17- 20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  The  Dunes,  Las  Vegas.  Nav. 

17-21 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Annual  Congress,  Madison 

Wis. 

22-26— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  Convention,  School  d 
Journalism,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  Univarsity, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

29-Sept.  I  — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Viking 
Hotel,  Newport,  R.  I. 


SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9-12 — New  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association,  Black  Point  Inn, 
Prouts  Neck,  Scarborough. 

11-12 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy 

11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

16-19 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Schine  Queansbu'. 
Inn,  Glens  Falls. 

18 — UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

18- 19 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlabnct 
Kansas  City. 

19- 21 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Philn- 
delphia. 

19-22 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Ccr- 
ference.  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 

23-24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empin 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23-25— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos.  Tamiment,  Ps. 

25-26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pid- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Im- 
Quincy. 

26- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Pal" 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional  Co'- 
ference,  Commordore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

26- 29— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Pleoi 
N.Y. 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managan 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statler-Hiltw 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


OCTOBER 

4-5— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
House,  Boston. 
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In  every  income  group 
in  Washington 
you  can  reach  more  people 
with  The  Washington  Post 
than  with 

any  other  newspaper. 

A  lot  more . 


tOosliington  |)odt 

Fint  in  circulation . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


\ 

I 


■••ninM  FtruMii,  WHIitt.  4  Htnu*  Muc.  Iw  MMim  (N.F.  m  N.I.).  C.  H.  *«mc.  fftinO.  tmift  Allan  (Nta  Eailain  anA  IM-tanW. 

nnaiKlmh-titm  WaM.  CamIca-AKli.  AoMfrtvvr*-  Mtirowlitaa  SanAaii  Nmtatan.  /nttnut/aiu/ -  Mmmttk  InttiMMaai  (i«a*t  aM  Atia).  C.  Eariaaai  Uaaal  (Mnnca). 


Vhiciii't 

all  tie  rid 
Greeter 


Merkel 
Hltleiit  Tie 
PldiDeeler 


It's  plainly  a  good  deal, 
for  advertisers  AND  readers. 

Daily  circulation  364,290, 
up  more  than  55,000  in  five  years. 
Sunday  circulation  530,684, 
up  more  than  45,000  in  two  years. 
National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


★  ★ 
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Grauy  franklin,  35,  a  reporter-photopraphfr  for  the 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review,  was  named  for 
Henry  W.  Grady,  the  great  Southern  journalist,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  School  of  Journalism. 
Visiting  Atlanta  for  the  first  time  this  summer,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  walk  down  Henry  Grady  Boulevard,  pose  fm 
a  picture  at  the  Henry  Grady  monument,  stay  at  the  Henrv 
Grady  Hotel,  see  the  Henry  Grady  Hospital,  touch  the  Henrv 
Grady  cannon  and  the  Henry  Grady  bust  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution- Journal  Building.  His  wife,  Patricia,  was  so 
enthused  with  the  visit  she  made  out  the  check  for  the  hotel 
bill  to  Henry  Grady  Franklin  instead  of  Henry  (irady  Hotel. 


Paper  Dolls 

or:  Homemade  Cheesecake 

Not  long  ago  a  pretty  girl 

reporter  was  a  newsman’s  wish. 

But  now  it  seems  there  are  a  lot 

of  newsgals  who  are  “quite  a  dish!" 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 

— Bugs  Barringer  (Box  191,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  278021. 
garden  columnist  on  Sundays  (“Bugs  in  the  Garden”)  for  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  would  like  to  exchange 
columns  with  other  garden  columnists  for  newspapers.  .  .  . 
“Be  sure  and  visit  the  Newhouse  Communications  Center  at 
Syracuse  University,”  a  taxicab  driver  told  his  fare.  “It’s  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  country.”  The  passenger. 
Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean  of  the  University’s  School  of  Journalism, 
whose  office  is  in  the  building,  agreed.  .  .  .  The  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News  maintain  a  picnic  and  recreation  ground 
complete  with  swimming  pool,  lifeguards  and  shelter  house  and 
calls  it  “The  Fourth  Estate.”  .  .  .  Here  are  some  questions  asked 
of  librarians  of  those  same  Indianapolis  newspapers:  How  do 
you  set  a  mouse  trap?  What  is  the  gestation  period  of  an 
elephant?  Who  was  the  first  President  to  wear  long  pants? 
What  is  Buck  Jones’  horse’s  name?  Is  there  a  snake  that  can 
w'histle  like  a  man?  Are  there  coconut  trees  growing  on 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.? 


Premature  For  Sure 

in  sorting  the  mail. 

The  belief  grows  stronger*— 

Many  a  release 

(^ould  be  held  murli  longer. 

— Bill  Copeland,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journ*! 


— Has  anyone  subscribed  to  his  hometown  newspaper  for 
longer  than  63  years?  Miss  Emma  Blake.  90,  Leonia,  N.  J- 
has  taken  the  Talladega  (Ala.)  Home  since  1902  and  she  daily 
reads  the  New  York  Times  and  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record 
.  .  .  Bill  Zevely  still  publishes  the  Unterrified  Democrat  at  Linn. 
Mo.,  we  are  reminded  by  Charley  Stookey,  Stuart  (Fla.)  News. 


— Hartford  Times  correspondent  (^rlan  H.  Goslee,  who 
covered  Windsor  for  41  years  and  ridden  a  bicycle  for  71  ®f 
79  years,  pedaled  to  Police  Headquarters  to  receive  the  fir** 
Windsor  bicycle  license  (0001).  Already  known  as  Windsor’s  Fir** 
Citizen,  he  now  is  also  Windsor’s  First  Bicyclist.  .  .  .  Manspn# 
Editor  Thomas  F.  Heffernan,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Suiw 
Independent,  put  the  paper  to  bed  for  the  July  11  edition  un*wj|rr 
that  he  was  missing  the  good  news  of  his  wife’s  good  luck  IM* 
evenings— she  won  a  car  at  the  annual  Bark  Mountain  MenioW 
Library  auction.  .  .  .  New  York  Daily  News  columnist  Roheri 
Sylvester,  calling  attention'' to  a  California  newspaper  called 
Glendale  Independent-Foothill  Independent-Burhank  Indepeni***' 
comments:  “What  do  ya  read,  read,  read?” 
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and  knock  over 


Give  ’em  both  barrels 
the  high  -flying  Portland  and  Oregon 
Markets.  When  you  let  aj^fly  with 

both  The  Oregonian  and^B^^  .  Oregon 


Journal,  you  bring  down  80%  of  the  homes 
in  the  870,000  population 
Portland  metro  area  ( with  only  8%  doubles!) 

Plus,  in  the  total  Oregon  market 
of  two  million  hungry  spenders  The 

Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal  zero  in  on 
fifty  percent  of  all  homes 
When  you  want  good  hunting  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  use  both  barrels.  Phone  direct 
or  shoot  us  a  line.  Or  call  your  MR  &  S*  office. 


3  The  Oregonian 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAY 

OREGON  JOURNAL 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 

Best  a 
Viest 


■k  Open  season  information  available  from 
Moloney  /S\),  Regan  ,  and  Schmitt  Inc. 


New  optional  combination  rates  now  available.  Write  or  telephone  for  information. 


editorial 


Stage-Managed  Conventions 

IT  was  never  any  secret  that  l>oth  the  DeiiKMiats  and  Re|)ul)Iicans 
manipulated  the  sessions  of  their  national  nominating  conventions 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  television  coverage.  Even  the  convention 
halls  w’ere  arranged  so  that  tv  cameras  could  have  prime  locations. 
Only  a  few  publications,  including  E&P,  have  commented  after  eveiA' 
convention  since  1952  that  they  were  being  produced  more  anti  more 
as  television  spectacles. 

At  the  present  time  the  form  and  length  of  these  conventions  anti 
subsequent  campaigns  are  undergoing  critical  examination.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  television  executives  also  are  actively  questioning 
the  role  t)f  their  medium.  For  ttne,  Richard  S.  Salant,  vicepresident 
of  CBS  and  special  assistant  to  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton,  suggested 
this  week  “there  is  something  unappetizing  about  stage-managing  a 
convention  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  zones  throughout  the  country. 

.\n  analysis  of  the  1964  conventions  revealed  that  of  the  total  time 
devoted  to  coverage  only  half  comprised  direct  coverage  of  rostrum 
activities  and  those  events  associatetl  with  the  rostrum,  such  as  demon¬ 
strations  and  official  films,  he  said.  “It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of 
the  rest  of  our  coverage  was  make-work.” 

Mr.  Salant  suggested  that  “television  editors  and  journalists  must 
now  take  a  good,  long,  hard  look  at  our  practice  of  simultaneous  three- 
network  pre-gavel  to  post-gavel  coverage.  Are  we  really  exercising  our 
news  judgment  when  we  stay  that  long,  looking  for  stories  to  fill  the 
air  while  from  the  rostrum  we  are  treated  to  a  chorus  of  songs  from 
Congressional  wives;  while  resolutions  are  passed  thanking  the  Golden 
Girls;  while  the  boy  orators  orate;  while  the  favorite  sons,  wdio  every¬ 
body  knows  will  withdraw,  are  nominated  anti  seconded;  while  there 
are  six  seconding  speeches;  and  while  the  same  people  turn  up  in  the 
carefidly  rehearsed,  carefully  orchestrated,  spontaneous  demonstra¬ 
tions?  Little  wonder  that  in  our  resolve  to  slay  from  beginning  to  end, 
we  sometimes  descend  to  trivia  where  our  newsmen  interview  each 
other  and  trade  jokes  or  where  in  desperation  we  chase  down  stories 
on  the  floor  which  may  not  really  be  stories.” 

Mr.  Salant  noted  that  “no  newspaper  and  no  news  magazine  would 
dream  of  devoting  the  space  that  we  do  to  conventions,  and  none 
would  provide  verbatim  transcripts  in  their  pages  of  the  speeches  that 
we  carry.”  And  he  also  recalled  that  the  .Vmerican  viewing  pid^lic 
became  so  bored  with  the  last  proceedings  that  they  turned  to  inde¬ 
pendent  non-network  stations  or  turned  their  sets  off. 

It  is  a  sad  but  obvious  political  fact  that  the  manipulators  of 
political  conventions  are  enamored  of  the  magic  lantern  and  will 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  every  second  the  cameras  are  turned  on. 
The  networks,  therefore,  have  great  influence  on  the  duration  of  a 
political  convention  depending  on  when  and  how  long  they  keep  it 
on  camera — whether  they  exercise  news  judgment  in  their  coverage  or 
continue  to  let  the  cameras  perjjetuate  the  same  old  endurance  contest. 

“If  the  convention  managers  insist  on  devising  their  agenda  to  cadge 
a  maximum  of  simultaneous  free  time  on  the  networks  for  their  strings 
of  half-hour  commercials,  rather  than  to  get  on  with  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  choosing  candidates  and  illuiqinating  issues,  that  is  their 
business,”  Mr.  Salant  said.  “But  there  is  nothing  that  says  we  must  go 
along  with  them — and  many  things  which  say  we  should  not.” 

For  the  best  interest  of  the  American  pidjlic,  we  ho|)e  other  network 
executives  will  heed  this  suggestion. 
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Every  gtMul  gift  and  every  perfect  gift 
is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  Lights,  with  who  is  no  van- 
ahleness,  neither  shadow  of  turning, 

— James,  I;  17. 
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letters 

I  WHI  KE  WILL  IT  END?’ 

“Where  \>iH  it  end?  How  much  longer 
je  we  going  to  let  this  go  on?”  I  threw 
sv  hands  op  in  disgust  as  I  walked  into 
Jie  editor's  office  and  tossed  a  copy  of  the 
itest  edition  on  his  desk. 

"Where  will  what  end?”  the  boss  asked. 
"These  headlines!”  1  shouted.  “Head- 
nes  are  nothing  but  initials  anymore.  Like 
LBJ  Orders’  or  ‘HHH  Predicts’  or  ‘UN 
ki?’  and  ‘KCC  Rejects’.  Initial  headlines 
ije  on  every  page  of  every  newspaper 
'!•  iiross  the  country  and  it’s  alarming!” 

•  "Don't  be  silly,”  the  boss  replied.  “Ini- 
ial  headlines  are  harmless  and  they’ve 

7  leen  around  for  years — ever  since  the  days 
!  FDR.  \\  PA,  NR  A  and  OP  A.  Besides, 
ij've  been  in  this  businss  long  enough  to 
,miw  that  headline  writing  is  a  specialized 
:n.  Initials  help  to  tell  the  story  concisely 
ft  save  space  and  .  .  .” 

"But,  Boss,”  I  interrupted.  “Can’t  you 
what  these  initial  headlines  can  lead 
a?  W'hat’s  going  to  happen  when  Barnaby 
.  Muldo<»n  runs  for  political  office?  Are 
**  lie  headlines  going  to  say  ‘BUM  Cam- 

lit 

j,  'aigns  { 

"But  I’ve  never  heard  of  Barnaby  U. 
ijjliloon.”  the  boss  replied. 

“And  what  happens,”  I  continued,  ig- 
wring  his  unimportant  reply,  “when  Har- 
ieit  K.  Noonan  sets  a  new  record  in  the 
mmen’s  springboard  diving  competition? 
till  the  first  line  read  ‘HEN  Sets’?” 

"But  I’ve  never  heard  of  a  Harriett  .  .  .” 
“And  if  the  Rapid  Automotive  Transit 
«  jiinpany  buys  a  fleet  of  new  buses  from 

*  ie  firm  of  Tuttle,  Rupp  and  Pimpleton, 

*liat  will  we  call  them — ‘RAT  TRAPS’?” 

"But  I’ve  never  heard  .  . 

U-  “What  if  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Alvin 
fillowhy  should  win  the  world  champion- 
liipcorn  shucking  contest?  Will  the  head- 
l«r,  ines  read  ‘AW  Shucks’?” 

“But  I’ve  .  .  .” 

“And  when  the  Farm  Bureau  advises 
armers  to  plant  Wheat,  Hay  and  Tobacco. 

'■  ‘ill  the  headlines  advise  them  to  ‘SOW 
t  fHAT?” 

“Just  a  minute.”  the  boss  replied, 
lu've  given  me  a  thought.” 

“Tell  me.”  he  said,  “what  kind  of  head- 
^  me  do  yo  1  visualize  for  a  story  about 
“■orge  E.  Twitchell  being  on  the  list  of 
-•'ing  persons  for  over  a  week?” 

That’s  easy,”  I  replied.  “The  headline 
>'iild  probably  read:  ‘GET  Lost’.” 

“Exactly.”  the  boss  said,  swinging 
tof,  iMund  in  his  swivel  chair  to  ignore  me 
Muq  mpleicly. 

,  Robert  L.  Cramer 

'“avantville.  N.  J. 

afe  - - 

I'Ji'  To  Our  Subscribers 
in  tbe  U.S. 
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^  iwjuest  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
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,  23  address  from  the  wrapper  just 
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SCATTERGUN  TACTICS 

By  way  of  rebuttal  to  the  Binghamton- 
datelined  story  (E&P  July  3,  Page  38) 
on  the  “feud”  between  the  Reporter  and 
the  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin  over  the 
Binghamton  comments  on  the  Wellsville 
baseball  organization. 

Just  to  clear  the  air  a  bit.  there  never 
was  any  serious  protest  made  by  this  news¬ 
paper  over  comments  the  Sun-Bulletin’s 
Ed  Plaisted  made  about  the  base¬ 
ball  organization  itself.  Although  almost 
entirely  Inaccurate,  Plaisted’s  piece  would 
have  struck  no  real  spark  had  his  com¬ 
ment  been  limited  to  just  baseball. 

However,  and  this  is  what  stirred  up 
the  much  over-played  “feud”,  Plaisted 
didn’t  limit  himself  to  baseball,  which 
would  have  been  taken  as  fair  comment, 
even  though  unfounded.  Instead,  he  used 
the  ball  club  piece  as  a  vehicle  to  stomp 
all  over  the  whole  town,  which  he  had 
never  visited. 

His  remarks  about  our  community-oper¬ 
ated  hotel  were  nothing  short  of  slander. 
Other  haymakers  nicked  the  telephone 
company,  the  newspaper,  and  others  in 
what  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  get 
even  for  our  having  cancelled  an  exchange 
agreement  on  game  coverage  after  a  total 
failure  on  his  part  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  pact. 

We  think  perhaps  Binghamton  is  right 
in  one  way.  The  “feud”  did  help  game 
attendance  at  both  parks  for  a  few  days. 
However,  we  deplore  Plaisted’s  scatter- 
gun  tactics  and  feel  his  piece  was  a  de¬ 
liberate  disservice  to  baseball,  to  Wells¬ 
ville,  and  discrediting  to  his  own  news¬ 
paper.  We  don’t  want  that  kind  of  attend¬ 
ance  boost. 

One  parting  word.  Although  Wellsville 
was  the  injured  party,  local  fans  never 
castigated  the  Binghamton  team  when 
they  appeared  here,  although  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  piece  admits  the  reverse  was  true 
when  Wellsville  played  at  Binghamton. 

John  J.  Waterbitry 

Publisher. 

Wellsville  (N.Y.)  Dnily  Reporter 


Short  Takes 

While  they  seek  some  means  of  luring 
the  cat  from  her  leafy  perch,  the  sleek, 
well-wed  and  apparently  contented  ani¬ 
mal  continues  to  evade  her  would-be 
i-escuers. — Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

• 

Mary  looked  smart  in  a  pale  pink 
frock  as  she  catted  about  her  proposed 
trip  with  two  youngsters  to  California. 
— El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post. 

• 

He  is  a  wonderful  showman,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  showbat. — New  York 
Dnily  News. 

• 

“I  was  reminded  of  the  newsreels  of 
Nazis  clubbing  Jesus,”  he  said, — Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 

• 

An  All-American  football  player,  he 
coached  the  Jefferson  State  barge  canal. 
— Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal. 
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HARD  TO  FILL 


CROOK,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  L.l. 


UNINFORMED  ON  WEEKUES 

Seldom  have  I  seen  more  ignorance  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  few  words  than  in  the  speech 
by  one  Watts  Walker,  senior  vice-president 
of  D.  P.  Brothers  Company  of  Detroit 
(E&P,  May  29,  Page  8). 

He  complains  that  weeklies  do  not  make 
presentations  to  agencies,  that  they  do 
not  “put  together”  any  research,  and  that 
it  is  expensive  to  buy  a  list  of  weeklies. 

What  a  mess  it  would  be  if  all  of  the 
country’s  9,000  weeklies  were  to  start  talk¬ 
ing  directly  to  agencies  or  advertisers,  and 
how  inefficient  if  they  dabbled  individually 
in  research.  A  great  amount  of  good  work 
is  done  in  these  areas,  but  it  is  done  (as 
it  should  be)  by  the  state  press  association, 
bureaus  of  NNA.  and  ANR. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  even  of  a  smaller  agency,  who  could 
be  so  uninformed  about  the  operations  of 
the  state  association. 

As  for  Mr.  Walker’s  statement  that  “na¬ 
tional  advertisers  don’t  really  need  weekly 
newspapers,”  investigation  might  well 
show  that  some  advertisers  could  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  ANR  and  state  associations, 
and  that  do  not  really  need  advertising 
agencies. 

George  H.  Phillips 
South  Dakota  State  University 
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New  Vietnam  Security  Curbs 
Hinder  Accurate  Reporting 


Some  Correspondents  See  Attempt 
To  ‘Color’  War  Developments 

By  Eduiii  0.  White 

IVcMK  (',orri*>>puii(lent 


Saigon 

Xew  restrictions  on  reporting 
the  war  in  Vietnam  were  being 
riewed  with  concern  by  some 
^respondents  and  with  caution 
by  others  a  week  after  they  went 
into  effect. 

Laid  down  July  15  under  an 
lUreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ments,  the  rules  provide  several 
policy  changes  that  officially  are 
said  to  be  necessary  for  .security. 
Some  correspondents  here  say 
they  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
new  ground  rules,  but  others 
.see  them  as  another  deliberate 
effort  to  present  a  more  fav’or- 
able  view  of  the  war. 

The  rules  provide  there  will 
be  no  casualty  reports  and  unit 
identifications  on  a  daily  basis 
or  related  to  specific  actions. 

Casualty  reports  on  actions 
are  listed  only  as  light,  moder¬ 
ate  or  heavy,  (’asualty  reports 
on  Viet  Cong  are  given  as  in  the 
past,  but  only  weekly  sum¬ 
maries  are  given  for  friendly 
forces. 

Also  ruled  out  are  troop 
movements  or  deployment  “until 
such  time  as  military  evaluation 
determines  such  information  is 
dearly  in  the  jKossession  of  the 
Viet  Cong.”  Units  taking  part 
in  actions  will  not  be  identified 


•As  the  War  in  Vietnam 
frows  mure  serious,  so  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  hazards  facing 
news  media  increase.  The  story 
on  this  page — especially  writ¬ 
ten  for  E&P — tells  of  new  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  on  journal¬ 
ists. 

On  Page  36 — “TV  Newsmen 
Caught  In  .Asian  Hurricane” — 
the  stories  of  those  on  assign- 
taent  for  electronic  media  are 
told. 

On  Page  40,  AP’s  Hal  Boyle, 
loat  back  from  Vietnam,  gives 
fiia  impressions  of  a  “Strange, 
Perplexing  War.” 


officially  by  type  or  number  “al¬ 
though  the  general  magnitude 
of  friendly  involvement  will  lie 
announced,”  the  rules  say. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to 
observe  the  restrictions  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Accurate  Indication 

Among  those  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  new  rules  are 
some  veteran  field  correspond¬ 
ents  who  feel  the  change  in  re¬ 
porting  casualties  is  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  point 
out  that  the  accurate  indication 
of  how  the  war  is  going  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  number  of  casual¬ 
ties. 

They  hack  this  by  pointing 
out  that  the  war  is  not  one  of 
fixed  lines  vvith  huge  forces 
surging  back  and  forth  in  an 
effort  to  gain  territory.  They 
say  it  is  a  war  in  which  the  side 
that  is  able  to  inflict  the  most 
casualties,  even  in  the  .smallest 
individual  actions,  is  the  side 
that  is  gaining. 

By  refusing  to  disclose  casual¬ 
ties  in  specific  actions,  this 
school  feels,  government  offi¬ 
cials  are  seeking  to  color  the 
way  the  war  is  reported. 

There  also  are  some  corres¬ 
pondents  who  have  pointed  out 
that  the  terms  selected  by  au¬ 
thorities  for  describing  casual¬ 
ties  are  misleading  in  them- 
.selves. 

They  ask  how’  it  should  be 
described  accurately  if  six 
American  advisors  are  taking 
part  in  an  operation  and  half 
of  them  become  casualties. 
Should  that  be  termed  heavy? 
If  that  is  heavy,  how  should  the 
descriptive  be  applied  if  250 
men  from  a  400-man  Vietnamese 
unit  are  knocked  out? 

The  point,  they  say,  is  that 
there  is  no  accurate  description 
for  light  or  heavy  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the 


war  in  Vietnam.  Only  by  report¬ 
ing  as  accurately  as  possible 
what  happens  in  the  individual 
operation  can  the  trend  of  the 
w’ar  l>e  presented,  this  school  be¬ 
lieves. 

'I'lie  Official  Vien 

Authorities,  military  and 
civilian  government  officials, 
argue  however,  the  reporting  of 
casualties  in  specific  actions  can 
give  aid,  comfort  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  other  rules  on  the  move¬ 
ment  and  deployment  of  troops 
or  identification  of  units  have 
not  l)een  viewed  as  being  major 
changes  because  these  generally 
have  been  recognized  as  security 
factors  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions. 

U.S.  authorities  in  Vietnam 
have  never  charged  a  corres¬ 
pondent  with  having  reported 
on  his  own  information  that 
designated  units  were  being  sent 
on  an  operation  in  the  future. 

So  far  the  new  rules  have 
not  really  changed  reporting 
tactics  much.  The  people  who 
go  into  the  field  are  reporting 
what  they  see.  This  includes 
casualties  when  they  are  seen 
firsthand.  The  major  test  of  the 
new  restrictions  in  a  situation 
already  noted  for  stormy  press 
relations  may  still  be  ahead. 

• 

Corp.  Buys  L.  A.  Kelly 
Sleek,  Cooper  Pr«»mote<l 

North  Platte,  Neb. 

C.  H.  Cooper  has  been  named 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  North  Platte  Telegraph- 
Bulletin,  succeeding  the  late 
Louis  A.  Kelly,  publisher  and 
co-founder. 

Promotion  of  Mr.  Cooper  was 
announced  by  Joe  W.  Seacrest, 
president  of  the  North  Platte 
Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Sea- 
crest  also  stated  that  the  North 
Platte  Publishing  Company  has 
purchased,  redeemed,  and  re¬ 
tired  the  50  percent  in  the  com¬ 
pany  owned  by  the  estate  of 
the  late  Louis  Kelly. 

Another  new  appointment  is 
that  of  James  Kirkman  who  has 
been  appointed  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  advertising 
manager. 
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Smooth  Press 
Arm  ngemen  ts 
Aid  ^Mars  Pix’ 
Coverage 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

There  are  4000  people  work¬ 
ing  in  35  buildings  on  the  140- 
acre  jet  propulsion  laboratory 
grounds  in  Pasadena  but  one 
small  auditorium  jammed  with 
348  press-radio-television  pro¬ 
fessionals  captured  the  world’s 
headlines  for  a  week  as  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  “photography”  space 
shot  to  Mars  unfolded  during 
six  press  conferences  held  in  a 
week. 

This  was  the  biggest  of  five 
major  press  conference-space 
stories  that  Chief  JPL  public 
information  officer,  Frank  Colel- 
la  and  his  specialized  staff  have 
hosted  since  Ranger  6  was  cov¬ 
ered  in  January,  1964.  The  me¬ 
dia  were  also  exactly  divided 
l>etween  print  and  electronic,  in¬ 
cluding  UPI  and  AP  teams; 
three  from  London  newspapers, 
two  Germans,  France  Presse, 
Reuters,  Canada,  Rome  and  Ja¬ 
pan  ;  the  major  news  magazines, 
three  television-radio  networks, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  independent  stations  and 
specials. 

All  F  ucililies  Providc<l 

By  revamping  parking  and 
fencing  on  the  highly  classified 
JPL  grounds,  Mr.  Colella  con¬ 
trived  to  have  the  auditorium 
on  the  perimeter,  outside  se¬ 
curity.  Thus,  all  newsmen  were 
able  to  register  quickly  for  press 
badges,  which  they  kept  for  re¬ 
peat  visits  and  parking.  The 
auditorium  was  equipped  with 
54  typewriters  and  the  same 
number  of  outside  telephone 
lines,  plus  complete  facilities  for 
TV-radio  transmission. 

Mr.  Colella  sent  out  word  to 
editors,  July  5,  announcing 
opening  of  the  auditorium  July 
12,  and  soliciting  advance  reser¬ 
vations.  His  public  information 
staff  included  Frank  Bristow, 
ex-Los  Angeles  Times;  Robert 
MacMillin,  ex-Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Douglas  Aircraft; 
Awan  Wood,  public  information 
and  artist;  and  Bob  Miller,  from 
education’s  ranks.  Aiding  were 
Ken  Senstead  from  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  Green 
Belt,  Md.;  Richard  Mittauer  and 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Ex-Newspaperman’s  Study 
Hits  GOP  Press  Relations 

Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


A  former  newspaperman  now 
workinjf  for  a  Republican  con- 
j^ssman  in  Washinjfton,  D.C., 
has  announced  the  results  of  a 
nine-month  study  of  the  press. 
His  conclusions:  a  complete  re¬ 
building?  of  the  party’s  press 
structure  from  the  s^rassroots 
rijfht  up  through  the  national 
level. 

The  researcher,  Bruce  C. 
Ladd  Jr.,  former  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  a  group 
of  16  large  weeklies  in  suburban 
northwest  Chicago,  is  presently 
a  legislative  assistant  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Donald  Rumsfeld  of 
Illinois  and  his  project  was 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld  and 
11  other  GOP  members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Sugge!«tiun!i 

Presented  to  the  12  sponsors 
and  the  Republican  leadership 
on  Monday,  July  19,  the  48-page 
paper,  called  Operation  Enlight¬ 
enment,  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  Everyone  connected  with 
the  Republican  Party  begin  at 
once  to  devote  greater  attention 
to  the  important  matter  of  Par¬ 
ty  relationships  with  the  press, 
to  an  increased  investment  in 
time,  talent  and  energy  in  im¬ 
proving  press  relations,  and  to 
“thinking  press”  more  often  and 
more  concertedly. 

•  Whenever  possible,  publi¬ 
cizing  of  GOP  positions  and 
statement  should  ^  carried  out 
coordinately  among  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  press  and  public 
relations  from  the  Republican 
National  Committee  right  down 
to  individual  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  other  Party  officers. 
There  should  also  be  meetings 
of  various  GOP  press  relations 
personnel  to  exchange  ideas. 

•  Press  relations  experts 
should  be  employed  on  the  basis 
of  their  talents  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  their  political  con¬ 
nections. 

•  The  GOP  should  publish  a 
Handbook  of  Press  Relations 
and  distribute  it  nationally  to 
all  levels  of  the  party. 

•  A  shortcourse  in  journal¬ 
ism  theory  and  practice  should 
be  held  annually  or  bi-annually 
for  the  education  of  newly- 
elected  GOP  officeholders  and 
candidates  for  office. 

•  Republicans  should  seek  the 
advice  of  outside  organizations 
and  authorities  when  solutions 
to  press  problems  are  not  forth¬ 


coming  through  party  channels. 

•  The  GOP  should  publish  an 
official  History  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  to  stabilize  the  Par¬ 
ty’s  drifting  image  and  to  show 
its  100-year  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  such  areas  as  civil 
rights,  social  reform  and  con- 
seiwation  of  natural  resources. 

•  The  GOP  should  display 
every  possible  courtesy  and  fa¬ 
cility  to  the  press  at  special 
events  and  major  gatherings  of 
the  Party. 

MiKlakos 

Mr.  Ladd  documented  some 
glaring  errors  GOP  candidates 
have  committed  in  the  past  few 
years  when  dealing  with  the 
press. 

He  compared  the  GOP  errors 
with  the  Democratic  Party’s 
“current  adroitness  in  accom¬ 
modating  the  press”  and  pointed 
out:  “The  Democrats  have  had 
to  anticipate  either  editorial  op¬ 
position  or  feeble  editorial  sup¬ 
port,  and  .  .  .  they  have  become 
especially  sensitive  to  their  po¬ 
litical  programming  and  to  their 
relationships  with  the  press  .  .  . 
the  [Democratic]  Party  has 
learned  to  apply  its  talents  to 
cultivating  the  press,  to  adapt¬ 
ing  to  adversity  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
the  Republican  Party  has  taken 
its  good  editorial  fortunes  for 
granted  .  .  ,  has  grown  fat  and 
lazy  .  .  .  has  .  .  .  taken  to  biting 
the  very  hand  that  has  been 
feeding  its  communication  belly 
for  so  many  years  .  .  .  Republi¬ 
cans  have  taken  to  fashioning  a 
scapegoat  for  their  continuing 
losses  at  the  polls.” 

Mr.  Ladd  pointed  out  the 
growing  tendency  of  Republi¬ 
cans  to  suggest  the  press,  na¬ 
tional  and  local,  “is  an  antag¬ 
onistic  force  which  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  hostile  manner.” 

He  called  this  attitude  “prac¬ 
tically  suicidal  and  intellectually 
erroneous”  and  added:  “An 
understanding  of  the  new’sman’s 
constant  quest  for  objectivity, 
his  search  for  the  truth,  is  basic 
to  an  understanding  of  the 
press  .  .  .  Both  the  newsmen 
and  the  Republican  Party  want 
superior  performance  in  report¬ 
ing.  Herein  lies  the  mutual  in¬ 
terest  and  the  mutual  challenge 
of  the  press  and  the  GOP.” 

In  dealing  with  the  press,  Mr. 
Ladd  called  for:  more  specific 
rather  than  general  criticism 
when  the  Party  feels  an  error 
has  been  made;  a  more  honest 
approach  on  the  part  of  politi¬ 


cians  in  dealing  wdth  the  press; 
calling  errors  in  stories  to  the 
attention  of  the  reporter  in¬ 
volved  first — not  to  the  editor 
or  publisher;  developing  an 
awareness  of  the  constant  dead¬ 
line  pressure  under  which  re¬ 
porters  work. 

Ouexliunnairc 

Mr.  Ladd  reported  the  result 
of  a  50-item  que.stionnaire  sent 
to  all  140  Republican  members 
of  the  House.  It  was  answ'ered 
and  returned  by  93  members 
and  these  were  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults: 

Almost  two-thirds  of  those 
answering  felt  that  media  fa¬ 
voritism  has  worked  to  their 
benefit. 

More  than  three-fourths  felt 
that  newspapers  provide  the 
most  thorough  coverage  of  their 
campaigns  and  in-office  pro¬ 
grams.  Television  coverage  was 
rated  the  poorest  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Republican  congressmen. 
From  the  standpoint  of  poten¬ 
tial  assistance,  more  than  half 
of  Republican  congressmen  be¬ 
lieved  newspapers  could  do  the 
most  for  them. 

The  great  majority  of  Re¬ 
publican  congressmen  believed 
most  reporters  leaned  person¬ 
ally  to  the  Democratic  Party’s 
philosophy.  Yet,  99  percent  of 
them  felt  the  media  was  fa¬ 
vorable  to  them.  Twenty-five 
congressmen  who  felt  reporters 
leaned  to  the  Democrats  w'ere 
also  of  the  opinion  that  this 
leaning  did  not  impair  their  ob¬ 
jectivity. 

More  congressmen  than  may 
have  been  expected  (43  percent) 
said  working  newsmen  were  as 
friendly  to  them  as  were  the 
publishers  and  tv  executives. 

Three-fourths  of  these  an¬ 
swering  felt  media  “hostility” 
was  a  condition  they  had  the 
ability  to  change.  Only  three 
percent  felt  they  lacked  under¬ 
standing  of  the  newsman’s 
method  of  operation  and  his 
challenge  in  getting  the  news. 

Republican  congressmen  read 
an  average  of  4.65  newspapers 
per  day.  They  w'atched  televi¬ 
sion  an  average  of  5.90  hours 
per  week,  less  than  one  hour 
per  day.  More  time  was  devoted 
to  reading  newspapers. 

Congressmen  realized  that 
newsmen  in  their  districts  could 
be  more  valuable  to  them  than 
newsmen  in  Washington.  Re¬ 
publican  congressmen  had  a 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Bobbie  Conlan 


Star-Bulletin’s 
‘Miss  Hawaii’ 
G^ts  News  Break 

By  Jack  Williams 

Honoluli 

Bobbie  Conlan  is  what  every 
newspaperman  wishes  every 
newspaperwoman  was:  pretty, 
witty  and  bright. 

To  prove  it,  she  went  out  and 
won  the  Miss  Hawaii  contest  and 
will  represent  the  50th  State  at 
the  Miss  America  contest  in 
Atlantic  City  in  September. 

Bobbie  has  been  working  at 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  as  a 
reporter  for  the  summer  months 
and  her  boss,  Star-Bulletin  city 
editor  Hobert  Duncan  describes 
her  as  “an  exceptionally  talented 
young  lady  for  her  age.” 

The  new  Miss  Hawaii  is  18 
years  old  and  just  graduated 
from  high  school  in  June.  But 
already  she  has  made  her  im¬ 
pact  felt  on  the  Star-Bulletin 
staff,  handling  adroitly,  features, 
rewrite  and  general  assignments. 

Her  ambition  is  to  become  a 
foreign  correspondent  and  she 
undoubtedly  will  make  one  of 
the  prettiest. 

A  National  Merit  Scholar  in 
high  school,  she  had  planned  to 
enter  Stanford  University  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  this  faH»  'w* 
winning  the  Miss  Hawaii  con¬ 
test  has  delayed  these  plans. 

And  the  first  thing  she  re¬ 
marked  to  friends  after  winniw 
the  pageant  title  was  that  she’d 
have  to  give  up  her  job. 

But  until  she  leaves  for  At¬ 
lantic  City,  she’ll  continue  to 
divide  her  time  between  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  beauty  pag¬ 
eant  and  working  at  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

•  See  ‘Paper  Doll,’  Ray  Er¬ 
win’s  Column,  page  4. 
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Atlanta  Paper 
faces  Weak 
Situation  ’ 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Stockholders  of  the  Atlanta 
Times  were  told  at  a  meeting, 
Jaly  16,  that  the  newspaper  had 
suffered  a  net  loss  of  more  than 
Jt,000,000  during  a  nine  month 
period  and  that  the  “situation 
bleak.” 

A  financial  report  to  an  an¬ 
nual  stockholders  meeting  dis- 
dosed  that  $2,094,862  was  lost 
in  the  nine  month  period  ending 
March  31,  and  that  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  total  deficit  at  that  time 
was  $2,617,207. 

The  Times  l)egan  publication 
last  summer,  and  reports  of  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulty  have  circulated 
for  some  time. 

"We  are  operating  just  from 
week-to-week  on  what  it  takes 
to  meet  expenses,”  said  Ro.scoe 
Pickett,  who  has  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  Pickett  and  other  officials 
declined  to  comment  on  the 
newspaper’s  future.  Asked  if  he 
expected  the  Times  to  publish 
another  year,  Mr.  Pickett  re¬ 
plied:  “Nolx)dy  Knows.” 

But  officials  of  the  newspaper 
said  that  advertising  revenue 
was  improving  and  that  circu¬ 
lation  had  increased  by  about 
10,000  in  the  last  three  months 
to  66,000.  Mr.  Pickett  said  that 
including  street  sales  the  num¬ 
ber  would  reach  78,000. 


El  Tieiiipo  Resumes 

El  Tiempo  of  Quayaquil, 
Ecuador,  which  was  closed  July 
10  by  the  governing  military 
junta,  resumed  publication  July 
19  with  permission  of  the  junta 
after  the  intercession  and  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association. 


AFFECTIONATE  PRESS  WAKE 

At  The  End  of  Adlai 
Stevenson’s  Trail 


The  Last  Picture 


By  Edwin  Roth 

London 

For  those  of  us  who  had  cov¬ 
ered  Adlai  Stevenson  campaign¬ 
ing  for  the  Presidency,  it  was 
strangely  like  the  campaign 
trail  again. 

VVe  stood  and  sat  around  the 
large  library  in  the  American 
embassy  on  London’s  Grosvenor 
Square  with  our  notebooks,  our 
cameras,  and  our  recording 
equipment  just  as — was  it  only 
yesterday? — we  had  stood  and 
.sat  around  the  lobbies  and  press 
rooms  of  Adlai’s  campaign  ho¬ 
tels  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

But  this  was  the  end  of  the 
Stevenson  trail,  indescribably 
.sad  and  moving  because  of  its 
awful  suddenness.  Through  the 
library’s  large  glass  door,  we 
could  see  Adlai’s  flag-covered 
casket,  surrounded  by  flowers, 
guarded  by  American  marines, 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  —  and 
by  khaki-clad  British  soldiers. 
Britain  wanted  to  honor  the 
American  friend  who  had  died 
on  a  summer  evening  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  street — who  had  many  qual¬ 
ities  of  that  ideal  British  peace¬ 
time  prime  minister  Britain 
never  gets. 

It  was  fitting  that  in  these 
first  hours  after  his  death  Adlai 
Stevenson  rested  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  large  library.  Books 
by  him  and  even  more  books 
about  him  stood  on  the  shelves; 
“Adlai’s  Almanac  —  The  Wit 
and  Wisdom  of  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son”;  “Friends  and  Enemies”; 
“Call  to  Greatness”.  .  .  . 


Daily  Will  Add  Saturday  Edition 


ODE.SSA,  Tex. 

The  Odessa  American,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Freedom  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  plans  to  add  a  Saturday 
Morning  edition,  beginning  July 

Publication  of  an  afternoon 
Peper,  Monday  through  Friday, 
end  of  a  regular  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  edition,  will  continue,  giv¬ 
ing  a  seven-day-a-week  opera¬ 
tion. 

Publisher  V.  L.  Debolt  said 
Ibe  American  plans  also  to  in¬ 
crease  its  daily  services  to  in¬ 
clude  a  full  sports  wire,  a  stock 
niaricet  wire  and  a  comprehen- 
news  report  known  as 
"orld  Horizons.  All  three  serv- 
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ices  are  from  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

The  American  plans  to  retain 
its  UPI  and  AP  news  wires. 

Mr.  Debolt  said  the  Saturday 
morning  paper  is  designed  to 
“bring  our  readers  up-to-the- 
minute  sports  and  other  news, 
and  it  will  enable  our  advertis¬ 
ers  to  communicate  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  weekend  shop¬ 
pers  in  our  trade  territory.” 

The  American  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  1951  when 
it  built  a  new  building.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1961,  it  doubled 
the  size  of  its  plant.  Olin  Ash¬ 
ley  is  managing  editor. 

for  July  24,  1965 


In  our  own  affectional  wake, 
which  meant  much  more  than 
just  the  covering  of  another 
story,  we  sat  among  the  books, 
wondering  who  would  write  the 
definitive  biography  of  Adlai 
Ewing  Stevenson,  and  we  talked 
about  our  personal  memories  of 
his  intelligence,  his  integrity, 
and  his  humor.  Most  of  all  about 
his  humor. 

Later  would  come  the  solemn, 
formal  ceremonies  of  the  great 
funeral  in  Washington,  Spring- 
field  and  Bloomington.  Here  in 
the  London  embassy  we  were  in¬ 
timately  near  bim  in  an  im- 
))rovised  cluttered  press  room 
just  like  those  of  his  campaigns 
— with  information  officers  giv¬ 
ing  briefings,  and  reporters  at 
telephones.  The  information  offi¬ 
cers  were  more  shocked  than 
anyone  else,  because  at  this  time 
on  the  day  before,  they  had 
talked  and  joked  with  Adlai. 

Shock  .And  Emotion 

Quietly  we  walked  through 
the  glass  door  to  his  casket,  and 
watched  the  leaders  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  political  life  come  to  hon¬ 
or  him:  Opposition- Leader  Sir 
Alec  Douglas-Home,  Liberal 
party  leader  Joseph  Grimond 
bowing  to  a  great  liberal,  final¬ 
ly  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil¬ 
son.  Then  came  Vice-President 
Hubert  Humphrey  with  Adlai’s 
U.N.  companion  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche.  In  the  library,  the  wire 
service  men  dictated  names  into 
telephones. 

Surprisingly,  and  perhaps 
wrongly — no  one  wants  to  in¬ 
trude  into  private  grief — the 
press  was  present  when  Steven¬ 
son’s  three  sons  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  casket  of  their 
father  who  was  alive  and  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  less  than  24 
hours  ago.  They  concealed  their 
shock  and  emotion.  Only  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  Nancy  Stevenson 
dared  to  show  her  grief  and 
sobbed  a  little,  while  cameras 
clicked  loudly,  and  movie  cam¬ 
eras  whirred. 

Mel  Photographer 

In  his  life’s  final  minutes,  Ad¬ 
lai  Stevenson  was  concerned 
with  newsmen.  A  small  London 
freelance  photographic  agency 
had  telephoned  the  embassy  to 
ask  when  and  where  Stevenson 
could,  be  photographed  while  he 
was  in  London.  The  informa- 


Adlai  Stevenson,  at  15.30  GMT, 
July  14.  British  photographer,  Leon 
Tuppen,  took  this  last  shot  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  on  the  steps  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  Moments  later  he  col¬ 
lapsed. 

tion  officer  knew  that  Stevenson 
would  record  an  interview  with 
the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration’s  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent,  Thomas  Barman,  at 
the  embassy  between  4  and  5 
o’clock.  As  it  was  a  beautiful 
day,  the  information  officer  ex¬ 
pected  Stevenson  to  go  for  a 
walk  in  Hyde  Park  immediately 
after  that  interview,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  photographer 

should  wait  for  him  at  that 

time. 

The  British  photographer, 
Leon  Tuppen,  waited,  and  Stev¬ 
enson  posed  for  him  on  the  em¬ 
bassy  steps,  giving  him  that  fa¬ 
mous  quizzical  closed-mouth 
.smile.  “He  was  very  friendly, 
in  a  good  mood,  and  certainly 

didn’t  seem  ill”  said  Tuppen 

afterwards. 

As  Tuppen  drove  off  in  his 
car  after  taking  the  pictures, 
Stevenson  walked  with  Ambas¬ 
sador  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree  to¬ 
wards  Hyde  Park.  Three  min¬ 
utes  later,  the  life  of  Adlai 
Ewing  Stevenson  ended  on  the 
sidewalk  of  London’s  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street. 


Semi- Weekly  Sold 

Purchase  of  the  semi-weekly 
Palo  Verde  Valley  Times, 
Blythe,  California,  by  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Company  of 
Mesa,  Arizona,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grady 
Setzler,  publishers  of  the  Times 
for  the  past  38  years. 

R.  W.  Calvert,  publisher  of 
the  daily  Mesa  Tribune,  will  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Times 
with  Mr.  Setzler  being  retained 
as  editor  emeritus.  The  trans¬ 
action  which  will  take  effect  on 
August  1,  was  handled  through 
the  office  of  Dean  D.  Sellers, 
newspaper  broker,  associated 
with  Foothill  Associates,  Los 
Altos,  California. 
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THERE  IT  IS!  Looking  on  as  Robert  L.  Price,  managing  editor,  hangs 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  award  for  general  excellence  won  by  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  in  the  National  Editorial  Association's 
national  newspaper  contest  are  from  left.  Jack  Barkley,  editorial  writer; 
Kenneth  Johnson,  former  managing  editor,  and  Henry  Schulte,  executive 
editor. 


Reporter  Will 
Contest  Alamosa 
Contempt  Charge 

Tom  Frank.s,  a  reporter  for 
the  Alarnom  (Colo.)  Valley 
Courier,  has  been  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  allegedly  vio¬ 
lating  a  Colorado  law  governing 
publication  of  stories  on  juve¬ 
nile  offenders. 

Mr.  Franks,  29,  was  cited  by 
Dist.  Judge  George  H.  Blick- 
hahn  of  Alamosa  for  “giving 
much  publicity  to  juveniles  in 
direct  conflict  with  a  statute  of 
the  state  of  Colorado.”  A  hear¬ 
ing  is  set  for  Sept.  9. 

The  citation  referred  to  two 
stories  written  by  Mr.  Franks 
about  two  Alamosa  youths 
charged  with  burglary  and  mali¬ 
cious  mischief  in  the  theft  of 
g^asoline  fi'om  cars  and  the 
burning  of  a  truck  June  29. 

State  law  forbids  publication 
of  the  names  of  juvenile  offend¬ 
ers  unless  they  are  charged  with 
serious  crimes.  Neither  of  the 
stories,  which  appeared  on  Page 
1,  carried  the  names  of  the  sus¬ 
pects. 

The  reporter  said  his  paper 
plans  to  contest  the  charge.  He 
said  he  is  ceitain  the  statute 
hasn’t  been  violated.  If  con¬ 
victed,  Mr.  Franks  “could  re¬ 
ceive  up  to  30  days  in  jail  and 
a  $500  fine. 

Observers  said  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  the  Courier  and  77-year- 
old  Judge  Blickhahn  apparently 
stem  from  the  judge’s  policy  of 
refusing  to  divulge  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  cases. 

William  James,  manager  of 
the  Courier,  said  that  despite  as¬ 
surances  that  defendants’  names 


won’t  be  published,  the  judge 
refu.sed  to  disclose  his  rulings. 

The  newspaper  said  in  a  July 
12  story  that  Police  Chief  Nyle 
Langston  also  refuseti  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  truck-burning  case 
because  he  had  been  threatened 
by  Blickhahn  with  a  contempt 
citation. 

• 

Chicago  Defemler  Picks 
White  Managing  Editor 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Defender,  one  of 
the  country’s  leading  Negro 
daily  newspapers,  last  week 
named  a  white  newsman  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Appointed  to  the  post  was 
Wai^  Caille,  53,  a  night  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
a  member  of  the  Daily  News 
editorial  staff  for  20  years. 

Defender  editor  and  publisher 
John  H.  Sengstacke  said  the  pa- 
l>er  is  “expanding  its  operation 
along  numerous  fronts.”  He 
said,  “We  are  pushing  ahead  in 
directions  already  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  we  believe  that  the 
addition  of  Caille  to  our  staff 
will  greatly  step  up  the  pace.” 

Caille  started  his  career  as  a 
reporter  and  rewrite  man  with 
the  Chicago  City  New's  Bureau. 
He  later  worked  on  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times  as  a  rewrite 
man.  Before  joining  the  Daily 
News,  he  was  a  free  lance  radio 
and  commercial  film  writer. 

• 

Dedicated  to  Editor 

Jacksonville,  Ala. 

The  191)4-65  Mimosa,  year¬ 
book  of  Jacksonville  State  Col¬ 
lege,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Raymond  King  Cof¬ 
fee,  former  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  cille  News. 


Athens  Banner-Herald 
Sold  For  $1,708,217 


Augusta,  Ga. 

Sale  of  the  Athens  Banner- 
Herald  to  William  S.  Morris  III 
of  .Augusta  and  Charles  H.  Mor¬ 
ris  of  Sav’annah  was  announced 
on  Tue.sday. 

The  Morris  brothers,  lioth 
vicepresidents  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corp.,  publishers  of 
Augusta  Chronule  and  Herald 
and  Sai'annah  Morning  News 
and  H renin g  Press,  submitted  a 
high  bid  of  $12,201.55  per  share 
for  the  140  shares  outstanding. 
Total  sale  price  as  $1,708,217. 

Bids  were  received  by  the 
ti“ustees  of  the  estate  of  Bowdre 
Phinizy,  former  owner  of  the 
Augusta  Herald.  Proceeds  from 
sale  will,  under  terms  of  Mr. 
Phinizy’s  will,  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  trust  funds  for  lienefit  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
in  Augusta  and  an  Augusta 
hospital. 

Bids  wei-e  submitted  by  Pey¬ 
ton  Anderson,  publisher  of  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph  and  News, 
Charles  Smithgall,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Gainesville 
Tunes,  and  an  unidentified  Ath¬ 
ens  group. 

The  Morris  brothel’s  are  sons 
of  William  S.  Morris,  president 
of  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp. 


‘Boobytrap’ 

Car  Death 
A  Suicide 

Houston,  Tex. 

Melvin  L.  Streakley,  37, 
Hotisten  Chronicle  religious  edi¬ 
tor  found  shot  to  death  in  his 
car  May  1,  (E&P,  May  8)  killed 
himself.  County  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminer  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Jachi- 
mzzyk  ruled  last  week. 

Mr.  Streakley  slipped  into  his 
small  foreign  car  the  night  of 
May  1,  pressed  the  clutch  and 
was  fatally  shot  by  a  gun  rigged 
to  the  clutch  pedal. 

Mr.  Streakley,  who  carried 
heavy  insurance,  staggered  out 
of  the  car  and  fell  dead  49  feet 
away. 

Mr.  Jachimzzyk  based  his  de¬ 
cision  on  physical  evidence  at 
the  .scene,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  injury  and  course  of  the 
bullet,  and  personal  and  finan¬ 
cial  problems  of  Mr.  Streakley. 

Mr.  Streakley  came  to  the 
Chronicle  from  the  Pasadena 
Citizen  five  years  ago  as  re¬ 
ligious  editor. 


In  announcing  the  purchase, 
the  two  said  a  new  company 
would  be  formed  to  operate  the 
Athens  paper.  They  said  that 
they  “are  looking  forward  to 
renewing  our  intere^sts  in  the 
town  where  we  went  to  schocd." 
Both  attended  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  Athens. 

• 

Raynolds  Says 
4  Weeklies  Will 
Become  a  Daily 

Bellow.s  Falls,  Vt. 

Four  Vermont  weekly  news¬ 
papers  will  be  merged  into  a 
new  daily  newspaper,  probably 
around  October,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harold  (Ron)  Ray¬ 
nolds,  head  of  the  Vermont 
Times-Reporter  Corp. 

The  w’eeklies  involved  are  the 
Springfield  Reporter,  Bellowt 
Falls  Turns,  Vermont  Tribune 
in  Ludlow  and  Vermont  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  Raynolds,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Life  magazine  staff 
and  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Congress  in  1962,  said  he  had 
not  decided  whether  the  new 
Vermont  daily  will  publish  a 
morning  or  afternoon  edition. 

A  bureau  will  be  maintained 
in  the  capital  city  of  Montpelier 
to  provide  coverage  of  state 
government  and  politics,  in  ad¬ 
ditional  to  regional  coverage, 
and  a  talent  search  will  be  start¬ 
ed  for  additional  staffers  when 
daily  publication  gets  under 
way. 

Mr.  Raynolds  declared  there 
was  considerable  enthusiasm  in 
the  area  over  the  prospect  of 
publication  of  another  daily. 
Competition  will  be  with  a  Rut- 
land  Herald  edition  and  with 
the  Brattleboro  Reformer,  he 
said. 

• 

Dunne  on  Labor  Tour 

Vincent  Dunne,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Evening  Tribune  labor 
writer,  was  invited  as  the  only 
newsman  to  accompany  a  group 
of  U.S.  labor  council  and  union 
officials  to  Israel  on  a  Trade 
Union  Leadership  seminar.  The 
tour  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Trade  Union  Council 
of  the  National  Committee  for 
Labor  Israel,  and  the  HistadruL 
Israel’s  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  invitation  to  Dunne  was  in 
l  ecognition  of  his  reporting  of 
l5'.bor  news. 
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lihirlfB  Johnson,  sports  editor 
ol  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 
Mituteapolis  Tribune,  is  shown 
libovrl  throwing  the  lirst  hall  at 
ihe  1965  major  leaftue  All-Star 
umr  held  July  13  at  Metro¬ 
politan  Stadium,  Hloomiiifston 
Minn. 

.4crordiiif:  to  Ford  Friek,  (iom- 
miisoner  of  hasehall,  Mr.  Johnson 
*t»  chosen  "heeause  he  was  so  ae- 
lire  in  briiiaiii);  the  major  leafiues 
10  Minnesota.” 

Mr.  Johnson  is  the  second  news¬ 
paperman  to  open  the  annual 
rime  between  the  American  and 
National  Leagues. 

The  .National  League  won  6-.5. 


Detroit  News 
Makes  Three 
Appointments 

The  appointments  of  Richard 
R.  Paynter  as  assistant  director 
of  promotion  and  research, 
James  W.  Stower  as  public  re¬ 
lations  managfer,  and  David 
Buckfire  as  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  supervisor,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  E.  Reese, 
promotion  and  research  director 
of  the  Detroit  News. 

Mr.  Paynter  joined  the  News 
as  a  circulation  promotion  writ¬ 
er  in  1947  and  was  named  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  supervisor  in 
1962.  A  journalism  g'raduate  of 
Ohio  University,  Mr.  Paynter 
had  been  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Pott  Gazette,  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  the  St. 
Couis  Post-Dispatch  jorior  to 
joining  the  News. 

Mr.  Stower  joined  the  News 
as  an  advertising  promotion 
’Titer  in  1960.  He  was  named 
public  relations  and  advertis- 
‘"g  promotion  supervisor  in 
1^2.  A  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Stower  had 
h*en  assistant  circulation  man- 
SR®!"  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee 
’"d  promotion  and  public  rela- 
iw  manager  of  the  Detroit 
times  before  coming  to  the 
N'ews. 

Mr.  Buckfire  joined  the  News 
*a  a  circulation  and  advertising 
Pimnotion  writer  in  1962. 


AN(,  CONVENTION 

Dobson-Nordin  Race  Reflects 


Dismay  Over  Toronto  Actions 


ITU’s  Brown  Answers  Guild’s  Call 
For  Meeting,  Suggests  August  10 

Hv  (ierahl  llfulev 


Detroit 

Delegates  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  convention 
demonstratively  supplied  their 
answer  to  guild  tactics  during 
the  printers’  strike  against  To¬ 
ronto  newspapers  by  nominating 
a  Vancouver-New  Westminster 
candidate  for  vicepresident-at- 
large. 

The  move,  accompanied  by  a 
traffic  jam  to  get  to  convention 
floor  microphones  to  second  and 
endorse  the  candidacy  of  Robert 
D.  Nordin,  spelled  trouble  for 
Jack  Dobson,  presently  vice¬ 
president-at-large,  and  Toronto 
Guild  president. 

Saving  the  big  convention 
guns  for  the  windup  of  an  other¬ 
wise  placid  five-day  session  last 
week,  delegates  started  the  fire¬ 
works  when  Mr.  Dobson  was 
nominated  for  re-election  and  a 
•smattering  of  the  Toronto  dele¬ 
gation  offered  seconds. 

The  time  had  come  for  the 
move  that  had  been  worked  out 
in  caucuses  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Nordin’s  name  was  of¬ 
fered  in  opposition  to  Dobson 
and  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  New 
York  Guild  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  immediately  threw  his 
delegation’s  support  to  Nordin. 
The  rush  was  on  as  delegate  af¬ 
ter  delegate  endorsed  the  Van¬ 
couverite’s  candidacy. 

Consensus  of  Nordin’s  sup¬ 
porters  was  that  an  overriding 
principle  of  trade  unionism  is 
at  stake  in  the  Dobson-Nordin 
contest.  Dobson  cohorts  said 
they  wanted  a  chance  to  show 
“what  we  think  of  him”  al¬ 
though  “his  decisions  have  been 
unpopular  and  reprehensible  in 
the  view  of  some  ANG  mem¬ 
bers.” 

The  two  will  run  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  referendum  along  with  re¬ 
gional  vicepresidents  and  at- 
large  vicepresidents  late  next 
September. 

The  Toronto  Guild  came  un¬ 
der  fire  during  the  past  year 
because  its  members,  all  except 
about  50,  have  crossed  the  picket 
lines  of  striking  printers.  To¬ 
ronto’s  three  big  dailies,  the 
Telegram,  Star  and  Globe  & 
Mail,  have  continued  to  publish 


during  a  dispute  over  jurisdic¬ 
tion  by  printers  over  automated 
equipment. 

The  TNG’s  official  position 
is  that  it  has  honored  its  own 
contracts  with  the  publishers  as 
required  by  Ontario  law,  which 
permits  individual  action  only 
in  respect  to  honoring  picket 
lines. 

The  criticism  for  failing  to 
help  the  printers  has  been  di¬ 
rected  mainly  at  Dobson,  who 
is  serving  his  seventh  term  as 
president  of  the  Toronto  local. 

Bitter  denunciation  of  the 
Toronto  situation  came  from 
guilds  in  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (E&P,  July  3,  page  12) 
during  and  after  the  .strike  of 
Baltimore  Sunpapers. 

$10-a-montli  Tup  .Agreed 

A  recommendation  of  the 
guild’s  International  Executive 
Board  to  extend  the  16-year-old 
model  dues  schedule  to  a  $10-a- 
month  top  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  without  fanfare.  It 
was  learned  there  was  only  mild 
opposition  in  sessions  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  committee. 

The  new  schedule,  providing 
for  four  annual  stepups  start¬ 
ing  Aug.  1  to  $10  for  those  earn¬ 
ing  more  than  $195,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  inequities 
and  place  all  locals  on  a  sounder 
financial  footing. 

The  convention  adopted  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  committee,  headed  by  Har¬ 
ry  Culver,  Wire  Service  Guild, 
calling  for  a  four-consecutive- 
day,  28-hour  work  week,  a  new 
wage  goal  of  $270  per  week  for 
key  classifications  and  $135  a 
week  for  any  adult  classification. 
The  first  $200  top  minimum  in 
a  key  newspaper  classification 
will  reached  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  contract  which 
was  negotiated  in  the  past  year. 

In  demanding  the  four-day, 
$270  week,  the  71-member  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  committee  re¬ 
ported: 

“The  automated  age  is  bearing 
increasingly  down  upon  us.  To 
spread  the  benefits  of  both  work 


and  leisure  as  well  as  protect 
against  the  hardships  of  adjust¬ 
ment  in  this  age,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  attain  greater  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  a  shorter 
work  week. 

“It  is  equally  important  our 
members  be  protected  as  to  ju¬ 
risdiction  and  displacement  in 
an  era  that  has  produced  the 
greatest  pro.sperity  in  history 
for  the  newspaper  industry  but 
with  it  loss  of  jobs  for  those 
who  helped  create  this  prosper¬ 
ity  and  now  should  share  in  it.” 

l*rrtle«‘lion  .Needed 

The  report  added  that  there 
also  is  need,  “as  never  before, 
for  inter-union  cooperation  to 
reach  our  goals  and  protect  bene¬ 
fits  already  realized.” 

(Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  had  wired  the  guild  con¬ 
vention  that  members  of  the 
ITU  executive  council  would  be 
available  to  meet  with  guild  ex- 
(“cutives  during  the  week  of  Aug. 
9-12  to  discuss  a  guild  “white 
paper”  sent  the  ITU  by  the 
guild  July  11  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  site.  The  memorandum 
(E&P,  July  17)  called  for  inter¬ 
union  cooperation). 

The  ITU  holds  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington  Aug.  14- 
20.  August  10  was  suggested 
for  the  joint  meeting. 

The  bargaining  committee  re¬ 
port  continued: 

“From  the  rapid  advance  of 
newspaper  automation,  it  should 
l)e  clear  ...  by  now  that  no 
type  of  work  in  our  jurisdiction 
will  remain  unaffected. 

“Computers  and  electronic 
readers  that  will  handle  report¬ 
ers’  copy  and  editors’  revisions 
and  computers  that  will  handle 
not  only  subscription  and  billing 
but  set  advertising  copy,  cut 
across  jurisdictional  lines  in  a 
way  that  makes  inter-union  co¬ 
operation  to  solve  jurisdictional 
questions  an  absolute  imper¬ 
ative.” 

The  report  added  that  the 
guild’s  sights  are  much  too  low 
to  cope  with  a  new  (automated) 
age  and  expanded  goals  are  in 
order. 

Inserted  in  the  report,  from 
the  floor,  was  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in 
wages  of  women  newspaper 
workers. 

The  convention  also  acted 
(Continued  on  page  oi) 
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World  Press  Probing 
Communication  Costs 


Untold  millions  of  dollars  in 
communications  expense  can  l)e 
saved  by  the  world’s  newspapers 
by  action  through  the  newly 
formed  International  Press  Tel¬ 
ecommunications  Committee, 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  said 
this  week. 

Mr.  Smith  has  accepted  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  committee  which 
gives  U.S.  new’spapers  a  voice 
in  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Union  which  it  has 
lacked  by  default  for  many 
years. 

The  committee  will  hold  its 
official  organization  meeting  in 
London  Sept.  22-23.  But,  mean¬ 
while,  through  appointment  of 
F.  Ivar  Ray,  as  director,  the 
committee  is  in  a  position  to 
take  steps  to  safeguard  for  the 
press  present  and  future  tech¬ 
nological  communications  ad¬ 
vances  including  those  through 
the  Early  Bird  Satellite. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  IPTC 
is  to  “examine  the  possibility 
of  securing  l)etter  service  or 
lower  costs  by  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 

Purp«»M->  Lifted 

Other  listed  general  purposes 
include: 

•  Keeping  members  informed 
of  technical  progress  in  tele¬ 
communications  and  of  changes 
in  the  facilities  available  to 
them. 

•  Representing  organizations 
in  membership  of  the  committee 
on  national  and  international 
organizations  or  committees 
dealing  with  telecommunica¬ 
tions. 

•  Ensuring  that  the  telecom¬ 
munications  requirements  of  the 
press  are  kept  continuously  and 
authoritatively  before  the  tele¬ 
communications  authorities  and 
in  particular  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunications 
Union  in  order  that  these  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  taken  fully 
into  account  in  planning 
changes  and  extensions  to  the 
existing  telecommunications 
services  and  in  the  development 
of  new  services. 

Mr.  Smith  has  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  committee  will  be 
less  than  $20,000. 

“Several  developments  in  the 
international  communications 
field  indicate  a  need  for  alert¬ 
ness  by  the  press  which  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  such 
an  international  committee,” 
Mr.  Smith  said. 


“Within  the  U.S.  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  an  Intra-Governmental 
Committee  on  International  Tel¬ 
ecommunications  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  to  make  a  broad  study 
and  to  tran.smit  a  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  next  year.  The  govern¬ 
ment  committee  has  retained  the 
Stanford  Rt*search  Institute  to 
gather  data.  It  is  understood 
the  study  will  cov’er  a  full  policy 
review  for  the  government  in 
the  international  communica¬ 
tions  field. 

“A  White  House  Conference 
in  connection  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  year  is 
scheduled  for  November  29 
through  Dec.  1.  Preparation  is 
underway  now  by  the  United 
Nations  As.sociation  of  the 
U.S. A.,  and  communications  is 
one  of  the  subjects  listed  for 
consideration. 

“While  such  developments 
can  and  will  l)e  watched  in  this 
countrj’,  the  world  wide  impli¬ 
cations  require  work  through  an 
international  organization  .such 
as  the  IPTC  with  the  authorita¬ 
tive  assistance  of  a  person  of 
the  stature  of  Mr.  Ray,”  said 
the  .4NPA’s  general  manager. 

Mr.  Ray  has  been  associated 
with  the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union,  and  has  worked  for  it 
with  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Union,  Mr.  Smith 
explained.  Offices  of  the  newly 
formed  committee  will  for  the 
time  being  be  the  .same  as  for 
the  CPU  in  London. 

Formation  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Smith  said,  was  “enthusi¬ 
astically  approved  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  at  its 
May  17-21  meeting  in  Munich 
and  has  been  subsequently  ap¬ 
proved  by  other  organizations 
which  will  be  represented  on  it. 

“Formation  was  originally 
.suggested  by  the  Commonwealth 
Press  Union”  at  an  exploratory 
meeting  held  last  March,  Mr. 
Smith  said. 

FIEJ  nominated  Mr.  Smith  to 
the  post  of  first  chairman  of  the 
International  Press  Telecom¬ 
munications  Committee. 

The  follow’ing  international 
press  organizations  compose 
IPTC: 

Alliance  Europeenne  des 
Agences  de  Press  (ARAP) ; 
Commonwealth  Press  Union 
(CPU) :  the  FIEJ;  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Pregs  Institute;  and  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Together  with  these  national 
press  organizations:  ANPA, 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 


tion  (NPA),  London,  Newspa¬ 
per  Society  and  Scottish  News¬ 
paper  Society;  the  Newspaper 
Press  Union  of  South  Africa. 
(NPUSA). 

Mr.  Ray  has  cited  specific  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  services  IPTC  can 
l)rovide.  For  instance,  if  the 
committee  had  l)een  in  session 
this  year,  it  would  have  enabled 
the  press  to  express  its  desires 
on  the  subject  of  ado]>tion  of  a 
new  alphabet  for  transmission 
of  data.  The  new  alphabet  is 
involved  in  the  utilization  of 
TTS  and  computers.  Also  the 
press  could  have  made  its  re¬ 
quests  known  on  the  choice  of 
new  norms  for  facsimile  trans- 
mi.ssion. 

(ktinsal  T«>o  Expensive 

By  following  the  work  of  the 
planning  committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Telecommunications 
Union,  the  IPTC  could  also 
make  the  voice  of  the  press 
heard  when  new  world  telecom¬ 
munications  plans  are  estab¬ 
lished. 

Emphasized  was  the  role  the 
committee  could  play  in  the  field 
of  space  telecommunications.  At 
pre.sent  Comsat  has  charges  so 
high  that  use  of  the  satellite  is 
not  feasible  for  normal  press 
communications. 

“Technology  often  progresses 
more  rapidly  than  government 
regulations,”  Mr.  Smith  de¬ 
clared,  noting  that  this  fact 
alone  makes  it  “indispensible  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  the 
International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Union.” 

As  another  reason  why  he 
believed  it  to  be  important  for 
the  United  States  to  lie  repre¬ 
sented  regularly  at  the  meetings 
of  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Union,  Mr.  Smith 
citeil  the  conglomeration  of 
rates  now  existing.  Most  of  the 
communications  companies  are 
government  owmed  throughout 
the  w’orld,  whereas  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  private  interests  are 
in  competition  under  govern¬ 
ment  regulation. 

• 

Riley  Gets  New  GT&E 
Press  Relation  Post 

Franklin  S.  Riley,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  press  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  General  Telephone 
&  Electronics  Corporation,  New 
York. 

In  the  newly-established  posi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Riley  is  responsible  for 
the  dissemination  of  editorial 
information  concerning  GT&E 
and  the  overall  General  system 
to  appropriate  new’s  media.  He 
reports  to  Thomas  E.  McCar¬ 
thy,  manager  of  public  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Riley  previously  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Corporation. 


CNPA  Reports 
13  New  Dailies 

Los  ANGEUa 

California  now  has  150  daily 
newspapers.  According  to  Jack 
Craemer,  president,  ('NPA  and 
editor,  San  Rafael  h/'lependent- 
Journal,  the  year’s  gain  is  13 
papers. 

Weekly  newspapers  have  in¬ 
creased  by  65  to  632  to  provide 
the  state  with  704  iK'wspapers 
in  all,  he  also  reported  in  the 
foreword  of  the  new  CNPA  Di¬ 
rectory  developed  under  the 
chairman.ship  of  Maurice  W. 
Markham,  publisher.  Van  Nnyt 
Mews. 

The  listing  indicates  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  newspapers  are  grow¬ 
ing  with  population.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  improving 
facilities  and  product  with  87 
now  equipped  for  color  produc¬ 
tion,  a  gain  of  22.  There  are 
more  offset  dailies  and  weeklies 
and  more  controlled  circulation 
newspapers,  he  added. 

•Advertisers  Beneiil 

This  growth  has  produced 
benefits  for  advertisers,  Mr. 
Craemer  declared.  For  in  1944 
it  cost  the  advertiser  $260  to 
buy  an  inch  of  space  in  each 
CNPA  daily  and  weekly  mem¬ 
ber  paper.  These  went  into  2,- 
200,000  homes. 

The  cost  20  years  later  is 
$900  per  inch  to  advertise  in 
CNPA’s  member.ship  of  121 
daily  and  252  weekly  members 
going  into  8,700,000  homes.  This 
reduced  advertising  cost  per 
thousand  circulation  continues, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

CNPA  has  an  out-of-state 
membership  of  18  newspapers 
published  in  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Hawaii,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

• 

Topeka  Capital  Editor 
Stauffer  is  Married 

Emporia,  Kans. 

Oscar  Stauffer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Topeka  DaJv 
Capital  and  Topeka  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  of 
Tojieka,  Kans.,  and  Mrs.  Clor- 
nelia  Conwell,  Emporia  society 
leader,  were  married  here,  July 
15. 

It  is  the  second  marriage  for 
both.  The  first  Mrs.  Stauffer 
died  more  than  a  year  ago.  Mrs. 
Stauffer  is  the  widow  of  Leo 
Conwell,  former  real  estate 
broker. 

Mr.  Stauffer  heads  a  newspa¬ 
per  chain  with  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  operations  in  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Ne¬ 
braska. 
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\BA  President 
^Till  Address 
UPI  Conference 

Washington 

Edward  W.  Kuhn,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  give  the  lawyer’s 
;  side  in  the  controversy  over  pre- 
|:rial  newspaper  coverage  at  the 
Sixth  Annual  Conference  of 
United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  here  October 
5-6. 

Mr.  Kuhn  will  speak  at  the 
October  6  panel  session  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  “Coverage  in 
Courts.” 

Advance  registrations  indi¬ 
cate  that  more  than  300  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  wives  from  the 
U.S.  and  C'anada  will  attend  the 
tw^day  conference. 

Mims  Thomason,  UPI  presi¬ 
dent,  will  open  the  conference 
irith  an  official  welcome  to  the 
delegates.  Roger  Tatarian,  UPI 
ncepresident  and  editor,  will 
lead  a  discussion  of  “Coverage 
in  Crisis”  during  the  first  work¬ 
ing  session. 

Rhea  T.  Eskew,  UPI’s  South¬ 
ern  Division  manager,  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  chairman,  said 
speaking  invitations  also  have 
been  accepted  by  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  executive  editor  of  the 
Xew  York  Times;  James  G. 
Bellows,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  A1  Neuharth, 
general  manager  of  the  Ro- 
(hater  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 


and  Democrat  &  Chronicle; 
W.  H.  Heath,  executive  editor 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Ea^le- 
Tribune,  and  others. 

Invitations  to  address  the  con¬ 
ference  also  have  been  extended 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

Wives  will  have  tea  with  Mrs. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  lunch  with 
famous  party-giver  Perle  Mesta 
and  visit  Hillwood,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Washington  estate  of  social¬ 
ite  Mrs.  Merriweather  Post. 

Mrs.  Post,  one  of  the  nation’s 
wealthiest  women,  has  invited 
the  UPI  wives  to  tour  her  estate 
on  October  5.  After  the  tour, 
they  will  be  given  a  buffet  lunch 
by  Mrs.  Mesta  at  her  penthouse 
apartment  overlooking  the  city. 

• 

Beacon  Journal  Sunday 
Edition  Will  Co8t20c 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal  has  announced  that  the 
price  of  its  Sunday  edition,  be¬ 
cause  of  rising  economic  costs, 
will  be  increased  five  cents  to  20 
cents  per  copy,  effective  July  25. 

The  price  of  the  daily  edition 
will  remain  at  seven  cents.  The 
seven-day  home  delivered  price 
will  also  go  up  five  cents  to  60 
cents.  It  was  the  first  price  in¬ 
crease  for  the  Beacon  Journal 
since  1952, 

• 

Ill  New  Building 

Andalusia,  Ala. 

The  Andalusia  Star-News  has 
moved  into  a  new  $750,000  build¬ 
ing  equipped  with  a  two-unit 
Goss  Community  offset  press. 


Publishers  Weigh  Value  of  Offset 


Four  New  Mexico  publishers 
rho  have  converted  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  production  took 
part  in  a  panel  discussion  of 
production  problems  at  the  re¬ 
tent  State  Press  Convention  in 
Santa  Fe. 

All  agreed  that  the  problems 
in  conversion  are  many,  that 
cost  savings  are  not  great  but 
that  newspaper  appearance  and 
•exibility  are  improved. 

Taking  part  were  Bill  King, 
publisher  of  the  Tucumcari 
Doily  News,  Bill  Ely,  general 
manager  of  the  Silver  City 
Doily  Press,  James  Glatt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  semi-weekly  Dem- 
Graphic  Headlight  and 
Hark  McMahon,  publisher  of 
■he  semi- weekly  Los  Alamos 
How'for, 

Stmie  gain  in  advertising  and 
circulation,  possibly  resulting 
■ran  an  improved  product,  were 
sported  by  two  of  the  publish¬ 
es.  All  agreed  that  offset  pro- 
l^on  frees  a  publisher  from 
*I>«dence  on  line-casting  ma- 
operators  and  printers. 


One  publisher  claimed  faster 
makeup  time  for  offset,  while 
another  criticized  the  time  loss 
between  paste-up  and  press  run. 

It  was  agreed  that  hot  metal 
in  offset  makes  for  more  attrac¬ 
tive  reproduction,  but  that  read¬ 
ers  generally  are  unaware  of 
the  cold  type  difference. 

Mr.  Glatt  commented  that 
“the  revolution  is  about  over” 
in  offset  printing,  “but  there  is 
much  development  due  in  com¬ 
position  processes.” 

In  discussing  costs,  Mr.  King 
said  offset  affords  substantial 
savings  on  payroll,  but  this  sav¬ 
ing  is  lost  to  a  large  degree  by 
high  material  costs.  His  pay¬ 
roll  is  down  by  15  to  20  percent, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Ely,  said  the  Daily  Press’ 
costs  have  been  about  the  same 
under  both  systems. 

Mr.  Glatt  also  commented 
that  as  the  back-shop  payroll 
goes  down,  the  front  office  pay¬ 
roll  goes  up.  There  is  much 
new  work  to  be  done,  there  are 
darkrooms  to  be  fitted  out,  he 
said. 
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REYNOLDS  SEEKS  SMALL  SPACE  COLOR  SCHEDULE 

It  was  announced  this  week  that  several  newspapers  in  the 
larger  markets  have  agreed  to  lift  their  minimum  requirements 
on  ROP  color  advertising  space  in  order  to  implement  an  idea 
developed  by  Newspaper  I  and  William  Esty  Company  for  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Company. 

The  experimental  campaign  for  Winston  cigarettes,  which  is 
expected  to  begin  in  the  next  few  weeks,  calls  for  insertion  of 
1,125  lines  of  advertising  split  into  three,  separate,  375-line  units 
each  having  a  second  color.  It  is  reported  that  the  agency  has 
agreed  to  jMiy  the  regular  1000-line  color  premium  plus  a  5% 
surcharge  based  on  the  1000-line  black-and-white  rate.  The 
campaign  is  scheduled  to  mn  6-weeks.  The  order  specifies  that 
the  publisher  has  the  option  of  distributing  the  three  spot  color 
ads  in  any  one  of  five  weekday  editions. 

A  total  of  81  newspapers  in  the  so  called,  “Top  50”  markets, 
have  been  asked  if  they  will  accept  the  order,  said  to  represent 
business  over  and  above  Reynolds*  1965  newspaper  budget.  As 
Editor  &  Publisher  closed  for  press,  the  agency  reported  that 
20  papers  had  indicated  acceptance.  Among  the  papers  mentioned 
were:  Chicago  Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News,  Seattle  Times,  St. 
lA>uis  Globe-Democrat,  Indianapolis  News,  Louisville  Courier- 
Times,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  .Miami  Herald.  All  30  papers 
belonging  to  Newspaper  I  have  been  given  a  shot  at  the  .schedule. 

The  only  difference  between  the  spot  color  idea  and  the  “news¬ 
paper  spot”  concept  currently  being  promoted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA  and  newspapers  is  that  the  small,  multiple, 
color  ad  insertion  represents  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
1000-line  ROP  color  space  minimum  a  majority  of  newspapers 
impose  on  advertisers.  The  “spot  color”  plan  evolved  from  a  series 
of  talks  between  Mark  Byrne,  director  of  media  planning  for  Wm. 
Esty  and  Hal  Jaeger,  executive  vicepresident  of  Newspaper  I 
that  began  last  May. 

The  agency  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  plan  and  is  hoping 
to  get  the  same  favorable  reaction  from  newspapers.  “From  a 
newspapers’  standpoint,”  Mr.  Byrne  reasons  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jaeger,  “we  at  Esty  consider  the  concept  a  revolutionary  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  greatly  broaden  newspaper  advertising  usage  by  major 
brand  advertisers.” 

Last  week  the  agency  began  a  preliminary  10-week  campaign 
for  Fab,  a  Colgate  product.  The  Fab  effort,  said  to  be  “well  over 
a  half  a  million  dollars,”  is  a  high  frequency  schedule  of  small 
black-and-white  ads  in  150  newspapers. 

Mr.  Byrne  noted,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Jaeger  that  the 
success  of  the  color  spot  campaign  would  give  the  agency  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  immediate  follow-up  with  other  brands  handled  by 
them.  “We  sincerely  believe,”  he  .said,  “other  agencies  will  snap 
up  the  format.” 

Esty’s  clients  have  consistently  been  heavy  users  of  newspaper 
color,  especially  Reynolds  and  the  Sun  Oil  Company.  The  agency 
has  acquired  a  reputation  for  its  “color  breakthroughs.”  The 
agency  developed  what  is  probably  the  first  color  schedule  on 
Salem  cigarettes  when  it  was  introduced  in  1960.  An  order  for  8 
four-color  pages  in  a  limited  number  of  markets  was  drawn  up. 
Newspapers  with  rates  of  $10  per  thousand  were  asked  if  they 
would  give  a  “continuity  and  volume  discount  of  10%.’!’  Within  a 
year  the  schedule  had  been  expanded  to  39,  and  the  lisjt  of  news¬ 
papers  used  to  100.  Mr.  Byrne  also  maneuvered  this  plan.  Twenty- 
five  years  earlier  on  behalf  of  Camel  cigarettes,  Esty  offered  26 
half-pages  to  comic  sections  to  newspapers  willing  to  accept  $3.50 
per  thousand.  It  started  a  flood  of  business  to-comics. 

Mr.  Jaeger  in  his  appraisal  of  the  program,  said  it  “demon¬ 
strates  a  fresh  new  kind  of  flexibility,  and  willingness  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  advertiser  and  one  that  can  be  sold,  within  color 
position  limitations,  to  package  goods  advertisers.”  He  said  in 
view  of  the  “dramatic  stride  in  the  delivery  of  color”  made  by 
television  and  the  “invasion  of  our  field  by  magazines  in  high 
fidelity  color  with  increasingly  localized  ^itions,”  newspapers 
must  keep  originating  new  uses  of  the  medium,  particularly  in 
color,  to  broaden  the  creative  opportunity  to  use  newspapers. 
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The  Truth  About  Magazine  Circulation 

By  Frederirk  W.  WilHainh, 

Pli  D.,  Marketing  Manager,  Bureau  Advertising 
€>f  the  American  Sev*spaper  Publishers  Asswialiun 


There  is  much  that  the  newspaper  in- 
dustiy  can  usefully  learn  from  thought¬ 
ful  study  of  the  other  great  print  me¬ 
dium:  Magazines.  There  are  technical 
publishing  lessons,  of  course,  which  a 
few  newspapers  have  already  learned, 
as,  for  example,  how  to  print  one  edition, 
in  many’  parts,  each  of  which  is  targeted 
upon  a  distinct  geographical  entity.  But 
back  of  such  publishing  and  distribution 
marvels  is  a  more  fundamental  lesson: 
how  to  segment  a  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion  so  it  is  tailored  to  different  needs 
and  requirements  of  communicators.  The 
elemental  idea  is  to  reduce  costs  and 
other  burdens  now  borne  by  advertisers 
when  they  make  “forced  buys.”  The  most 
important  field  for  study,  from  which 
such  lessons  can  be  learned  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  is  the  customer. 

The  growth  in  circulation  of  major 
magazines  has  taken  place  at  a  time 
when  more  and  more  disposable  dollars 
have  been  available  to  more  and  more 
people.  In  one  four-year  period  (1954 
to  1958),  four  Magazines  (Life,  Look, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal)  claimed,  an  increase  of 
15%  in  gross  readership,  as  percents  of 
total  population,  from  59%  to  74%.  The 
magnitude  of  such  readership  claims 
suggest  that  some  magrazines  are  at 
least  approaching  claims  to  reach  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  many  important  new’s- 
papers.  And  these  gains  in  numbers  of 
readers,  we  are  told,  have  not  induced 
loss  of  “quality”  of  readership.  The  con¬ 
tinuously  more  affluent  society,  it  is  im¬ 
plied,  just  breeds  additional  affluent 
readers  at  this  swift  pace. 

There  are  important  comparabilities 
in  size,  quality,  and  growth  rates  be¬ 
tween  magazine  and  newspaper  reader- 
ship.  Study  of  the  one  may  cast  light 
upon  the  other.  Identification  of  weak¬ 
nesses  and  strengths  in  the  one  may  have 
competitive  implications  to  the  other. 

Major  Conclusions  of  Sludv 

An  analysis  of  magazine  customers 
has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  The  major  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  analysis  is  this:  some 
of  the  most  commonly  held  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  magazine  circulations  ai’e 
either  not  time  or  require  such  substan¬ 
tial  amendment  as  to  undermine  their 
obvious  and  intended  meanings.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  larger  the  city  the  higher 
the  circulation?  It  is  not  so.  Do  you  be- 
lie\’e  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  higher  education,  higher  income 
or  higher  status  and  magazine  circula¬ 
tion?  Not  so.  Do  you  believe  that  suburbs 
of  metropolitan  cities  have  higher  maga¬ 
zine  circulation  rates  than  those  of  metro 
central  cities?  Not  so. 

These  conclusions  are  not  based  upon 
complex  manipulations  of  data,  such  as 
can  be  developed  by  successive  passes  of 
model  and  sample  population  character¬ 
istics  data  through  a  computer.  Nor  are 

Its 
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the  conclusions  based  upon  interview’s 
with  samples  of  magazine  readers.  They 
are  based  upon  an  analysis  of  circulation 
data,  most  recently  published  by  16 
major  magazines.  One  other  source  of 
data  was  brought  into  relationship  with 
the  circulation  figures:  the  United  States 
Census,  along  with  extensions  of  Census 
data  by  Sales  Management.  To  justify 
this  elementary  procedure  it  is  useful 
to  see  how  we  tested  the  proposition  that 
the  larger  the  city  the  higher  is  the  rate 
of  magazine  circulation. 

It  may  be  proposed  that  “direct”  evi¬ 
dence  is  required  to  test  this  statement. 
Do  w’e  have  direct  evidence  through  the 
major  studies  of  magazine  readership 
as  reported,  for  example,  by  Simmons  or 
Politz?  To  answer  this  question,  we  have 
only  to  note  that  the  research  houses 
interviewed  samples  of  populations  in 
samples  of  cities.  They  provided  reports 
by  individuals  about  what  they  did. 

Is  that  “direct”  evidence?  Is  anything 
short  of  audits,  inspection  of  copies  and 
observations  of  reading  activity  really 
direct  evidence?  Sample  survey  studies 
have  quite  obvious  utility.  Does  it  make 
sense,  then,  to  reject  evidence  draw’n 
from  a  coupling  of  Census  reports  with 
circulation  reports? 

Study  Procedure 

The  procedure  we  utilized  w’as  simply 
this:  a  list  of  the  top  194  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  nation  w’as  compiled.  For 
each  community  a  “status  index”  was 
calculated.  The  Status  Index  was  the 
sum  of  four  characteristics  of  each 
metro : 

%  completed  High  School  or  more 


%  White  Collar  occupations 

'/r  families  with  $10,000  income  or 
more 

%  population  increase  or  decrease, 
1950  to  1960 

The  194  metros  w’ere  ordered  within 
a  twelve-cell  table  which  represented 
grouping  by  size  of  community  by  Status 
Index.  Metros  were  grouped  by  size: 
100,000  to  499,999;  500,000  to  999,999; 
1,000,000  plus.  The  Status  Index  group¬ 
ings  were:  under  100;  100  to  129.9;  130 
to  159.9;  160  and  higher.  Several  of  the 
cells  in  the  twelve-cell  table  contained 
only  six  cities.  One  cell  contained  only 
four  cities;  one  cell  was  vacant.  A  ran¬ 
dom  selection  of  six  cities  was  made  for 
each  cell  where  more  than  six  cities  were 
listed.  The  entire  table,  finally,  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  64  inetropolitan 
areas. 

For  each  of  the  64  metros  a  circula¬ 
tion  rate  was  calculated:  copies  per  Sales 
Management  households,  for  each  of  15 
magazines;  summed  for  each  of  four 
types  of  magazines;  summed  for  all  15 
magazines. 

The  names  of  the  magazines  studied 
are  shown  under  their  type  groupings. 


Time 
NEWS 
Newsweek 
U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report 


HOME  SERVICE 
Better  Homes  & 
Gardens 
House  Beautiful 
House  &  Garden 
American  Home 


WOMEN’S 
Ladies’  Home 
Journal 
McCall’s 
Redbook 
Good  House¬ 
keeping 


GENERAL 
Saturday  Evening 
Post 

Reader’s  Digest 

Look 

Life 


A  statistical  test  was  made  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  Ijetween  rates  of  circulation  and 
size  of  metro.  In  three  tests  by  type  of 
magazine  (News,  Women’s,  Home  Serv¬ 
ice),  the  test  showed  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  was  not  significant.  The  fourth  test 
(General  Magazines)  produced  a  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  negligible  correlation  at  if 
The  results  of  these  tests  say  simply 
that  circulation  rates  of  these  major 
types  of  magazines  do  not  rise  or  fall 
consistently’  when  related  to  sizes  of 
metro  populations  among  cities  with  lOO,- 
000  or  more  people. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  sam¬ 
ple  of  65  metropolitan  areas  studied  con¬ 
tains  nearly  21,000,000  households  out 
of  the  national  population  of  just  over 
56,000,000.  Circulation  rates  of  the  metro 
areas  analyzed  scarcely  differ’  from  the 
circulation  rates  for  the  I’est  of  the  na¬ 
tion — that  part  residing  in  smaller  urban 
and  rural  areas  (33%  of  the  total).  See 
Chart  1. 


Promotion  Claims  Examined 

The  claim  is  made  by  magazine  prO" 
moters  that  magazines  are  particularly 
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heavily  oad  by  the  well-to-do.  Maga¬ 
zines  aro  said  to  be  “selective  weeklies” 
charactf  rized  by  “concentrated  audience 
quality.  We  discussed  this  claim  with 
media  buyers  and  found  that  their  con- 
reptions  of  magazine  circulation  and 
ilistribiition  systems  stressed  this  char¬ 
acteristic.  Their  summary  arffument 
maintained  two  interrelated  proposi- 
t  ons:  a)  the  larger  the  city  the  hiprher 
the  circulation  rate,  and  b)  larger  cities 
cenerally  contain  higher  proportions  of 
impulations  with  high  incomes,  there¬ 
fore  magazine  circulation  is  higher 
where  such  concentrations  are  found. 

Our  test  of  the  first  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions  .showed  negative  results.  To  test 
the  core  of  the  second  proposition  we 
divided  the  sample  of  64  metros  into  four 
parts:  those  metros  with  20%  or  more 
f  their  population  of  families  having 
SIOOOO  or  more  income;  metros  with 

of  the  families  having  $10,000 
or  more  income;  metros  with  10-14.9%  of 
families  having  $10,000-plus  income; 
metro.s  with  less  than  10%  of  families  so 
well  situated. 

On  the  average,  15.1%  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  have  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more.  Indexing  this  average 
at  100,  related  index  figures  were  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  average  percents  of  each 
of  the  four  parts  of  the  sample.  This 
'demonstrated  that  the  cities  with  rela¬ 
tively  high  proportions  of  well-to-do 
families  actually  contained  a  loading  of 
nearly  three  times  as  much  weight  of 
this  factor,  on  the  average,  as  is  found 
in  those  cities  with  the  lowest  joercents 
of  well-to-do  families. 

Hesulls  of  Kale  .Analysis 

The  average  national  circulation  rates 
for  the  four  types  of  magazines  were 
similarly  indexed  at  100  and  average 
circulations  were  comparably  indexed 
for  the  four  sets  of  metro  areas. 

The  results  demonstrate  that  circula¬ 
tion  rates  do  not  rise  jrroportionately 
«ith  the  increase  in  jwpulation  loadings 
of  higher  income  families.  This  fact  is 
narticularly  true  of  the  “Highest”  group. 

The  data  suggest  that  magazine  circu¬ 
lation  may  be  biased  toward  higher  in¬ 
come  families  when  these  families  are 
relatively  infrequent  in  metro  popula¬ 
tions,  but  magazine  circulation  is  not 
similarly  and  consistently  biased  toward 
these  families  when  they  make  up  rela¬ 
tively  large  proportions  of  metro  popu¬ 
lations.  The  implication  is  clear:  maga¬ 
zine  circulation  is  much  more  general 
than  is  widely  believed.  See  Chart  2. 

Analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
circulation  rates  and  the  more  general 
tlimension  of  “status”  (as  a  character¬ 
istic  of  “quality”  readership)  demon¬ 
strated,  again,  that  circulation  rates  do 
not  rise  in  consonance  with  changes  in 
’he  “quality”  of  metro  populations.  Yet 
the  variability  among  the  metros,  in 
terms  of  the  Status  Index  representing 
Education,  Income,  Occupation  and 
Population  Growth,  is  wide  and  impor- 
tMt.  The  scope  of  the  range,  across  the 
'94  major  metros  in  the  nation,  is  of 
the  order  of  six  to  one. 

The  table  below  shows  the  circulation 
t*tea  for  each  of  the  four  types  of  maga¬ 
zines  within  groupings  of  the  sample 
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.National  Circulation 
Rate:  copies/household 
64  Metro  Sample 


Type  of  .Magazine 


General 

Women’s 

Home 

News 

%  total  U.S. 
population 

.66 

.42 

.21 

,11 

100% 

.64 

.42 

.2.3 

.12 

37% 

representing 
67%  of  U.S.A. 


CHART  2  Indexed  Comparison  of  High  Income  Proportions  and 

Circulation  Rates 

64  Metros  by  Percent  High  Income  Families 
Highest  Upper  .Middle  I.,ower  Middle  Ixiwest 


Index  of  average 
percents,  15.1=100 

Index  of  average 
circulation  rates 

General  magazines 


(20% -f-) 
158 


(1.5-19%) 

111 


(10-14.9%)  (under  10%) 


84 


56 


.66=100 

106 

97 

94 

81 

Women’s  magazines 
.42=100 

108 

100 

95 

86 

Home  magazines 
.21=100 

124 

102 

95 

78 

News  magazines 
.11=100 

116 

94 

81 

66 

CHART  3 

Circulation 

Rates  (copies/household)  by  Status 

Type  of  Magazine 
General 

Index  Groupings  of  64  Metros 

Status  Groups 

Highest  Upper  Middle  Lower  Middle 

(160-plu.s)  (130-159.9)  (100-129.9) 

.70  .65  .58 

Lowest 
(under  100) 

.60 

Women’s 

.45 

.42 

.40 

.37 

Home 

.25 

.23 

.20 

,19 

News 

.1.3 

.14 

.09 

.08 

Percent  of  U.S.  popu¬ 
lation  represented  by 

Status  Groups  14% 

24% 

25% 

4%_67% 

CHART  4 

Circulation  Rates/lOO  households 

City 

Home  Magazines 

News  Magazines 

.Metro 

City 

Suburbs 

Metro 

City  Suburbs 

Wilmington 

,37.6 

36.3 

44.6 

18.5 

20.3  17.6 

Harrisburg 

32.8 

27.7 

41.9 

14.2 

12.5  17.4 

Syracuse 

31.9 

.32.7 

29.2 

17.6 

18.9  13.9 

Albany 

26.8 

28.3 

23.8 

16.0 

17.1  13.7 

Boston 

26.0 

28.7 

24.8 

26.0 

22J>  275 

Brockton 

25.6 

13.3 

38.0 

26.9 

14.0  .395 

N.  Y.  C. 

18.7 

13.3 

34.1 

16.8 

14.6  215 

Bridgeport 

18.6 

12.7 

25.2 

21.2 

13.4  29.8 

Rochester 

16.2 

19.2 

12.8 

18.6 

27.8  7.9 

Akron 

14.8 

14.3 

15.4 

11.3 

12.8  9.3 

Hartford 

14.2 

8.5 

17J) 

18.7 

17.0  19,7 

Hamilton- 

Middletown 

13.0 

17.7 

6.0 

13.1 

13.7  12.3 

Lorain-Elyria 

12.7 

15.2 

9.9 

10.1 

10.9  9.3 

Birmingham 

11.4 

16.7 

5.0 

7.4 

12.3  1.7 

Flint 

8.9 

14.6 

2.3 

8.5 

12.5  3.9 

metros  by  Status. 

It  is  clear 

that 

the  tisers) 

.  The  data  demonstrate  that  Sub- 

variation  of  circulation  rates,  across  the 
different  Status  groupings,  represents 
minor  and  not  major  differences.  See 
Chart  .3. 

To  test  the  proposition  that  magazine 
circulation  rates  are  higher  in  Suburbs 
than  in  Central  Cities,  we  selected  15 
metro  areas  for  detailed  analysis.  The 
15  metro  areas  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  wide  range  of  variability  of  circu¬ 
lation  by  metro  area  (which  is  large  and 
important  to  o!l  marketers  and  adver- 

1965 


urbs  have  greater  variability  in  circu¬ 
lation  rates  than  Cities;  that  Home 
Magazine  circulation  rates  are  higher 
in  seven  Suburbs  and  in  eight  Cities — a 
standoff;  that  News  Magazine  rates  are 
higher  in  six  Suburbs  and  in  nine  Cities 
— a  slight  bias  toward  the  Cities.  See 
Chart  4. 

These  data  merit  careful  consideration 
for  the  lessons  they  teach.  What  are 
these  lessons? 

(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Clinics  Stimulate  Linage  For  2  Papers 


By  Stan  FinsneHH, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I.)  Joumal-Bulietin 


Successful  clinics,  one  on  \ 
“How  To  Buy  a  Home”  and  the  I 
other  on  “Secrets  of  Successful  j 
Job  Hunting”,  were  produced  ] 
recently  by  classified  advertising  i 
managers.  i 

Bill  Backvold,  CAM  of  the  1 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Alabama  Journal,  produced  a 
home  buyers’  forum.  Bill  Carr, 
CAM  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  put  on  the  job  clinic.  . 

More  than  350  people  attended 
the  2-hour  session  on  “How  To  i 
Buy  a  Home”,  co-sponsored  by  ( 
the  Montgomery  Board  of  Real-  1 
tors  and  the  Montgomery  Adver-  i 


Magazines 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


At  the  simplest  level  they  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  magazine  circulation  and, 
by  extension,  magazine  readership.  That 
circulation  is  apparently  more  general 
than  has  been  widely  believed.  And  it 
does  not  so  consistently  reach  “quality” 
readers  as  we  have  b^n  urged  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Moreover,  there  is  clearly  great 
variation  among  circulation  rates  for 
individual  metropolitan  areas.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  whose  distribution  and  sales  ef¬ 
forts  are  organized  with  equivalent  in¬ 
tensity  in  both  Akron,  Ohio  and  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  is  unequally 
served  by  magazines  reaching  into  these 
communities.  His  costs  are  not  only  dis¬ 


tiser.  The  newspaper  furnished 
the  publicity  and  paid  the  cost, 
and  the  Realtors  provided  the 
panel  of  experts  who  gave  short 
talks  on  assigned  subjects  and 
answered  the  questions  from  the 
floor. 

Promotion  Plan 

Here,  according  to  Mr.  Back- 
void,  is  how  it  was  promoted 
and  conducted. 

“Ten  days  prior  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  we  started  our  advertising 
campaign.  We  ran  a  front  pag^e 
box  and  keyed  it  to  an  ad  or  a 
news  story  inside  the  paper.  We 


had  previously  decided  to  run  a 
coupon  to  be  clipped  and  sent  in 
for  free  tickets  to  the  forum. 
We  felt  that  anyone  bothering 
to  clip  the  coupon  and  spend  five 
cents  for  a  stamp  would  quite 
likely  show  up.  This  would  give 
us  a  pretty  good  count  on  how 
many  to  expect.  We  weren’t 
wrong.  Every  ad  or  news  story 
in  the  inside  of  the  paper  car¬ 
ried  a  coupon.  Then  the  Sunday 
before  the  meeting,  we  ran  a 
full  page  color  ad  including  the 
coupon  of  course,  but  also  in¬ 
viting  people  to  phone  and  make 
reservations  to  pick  up  tickets 
at  the  door. 

“We  preprinted  the  color  ad 
that  was  to  appear  in  the  Sun¬ 


day  paper  and  distributed  them 
to  real  estate  firms  that  were 
having  open  house  that  day. 
They  instructed  their  salesmen 
to  pass  them  out  on  Sunday  and 
encourage  ‘lookers’  to  come  to 
the  forum  on  Tuesday  night. 

“On  Monday  we  prepared  a 
telegram  to  be  delivered  the  next 
morning  to  every  member  of  the 
Montgomery  Board  of  Realtors 
telling  them  that  we  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  able  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  this  event  and 
expected  to  see  them  at  the 
“How  To  Buy  a  Home”  forum 
that  night.  This  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  our  best  moves  in  a 
series  of  good  moves.  It  later 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


proportionate  in  terms  of  different  orders 
of  reach  provided  by  magazines  but  the 
hidden  cost  of  his  failure  to  appreciate 
this  fact  may  be  more  serious  for  him. 

But  there  is  a  more  basic  lesson,  in  our 
analysis,  which  can  be  learned  by  the 
newspaper  industry.  This  is  that  it  is  not 
sufficient,  competitively,  to  know  that 
newspapers  make  available  to  advertis¬ 
ers  both  the  highest  quality  readers  in 
every  major  center  of  our  nation  and  ex¬ 
tensive  reach  across  every  important 
community.  These  facts  must  be  demon¬ 
strated. 

Toward  this  end,  the  changes  which 
are  now  being  planned  in  circulation  re¬ 
porting  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  could  make  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  major  daily  news¬ 
papers  can  already  supplement  such 


information  with  a  wealth  of  descriptive 
information  about  readership  drawn 
from  sampling  readers.  These  two  sig¬ 
nificant  sources  begin  to  place  the  burden 
upon  advertiser  and  agency  to  do  their 
homework  by  making  a  thoughtful  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  quality  and  scope  of  newspaper 
reach  which  is  available  to  them.  Then, 
as  sectional  and  area  editions  of  news¬ 
papers  come  more  largely  into  the  str^ 
of  available  channels  of  metropolis 
communications,  reportage  of  circulation  I 
can  be  still  more  closely  linked  to  Cerisus  | 
reporting  about  populations  in  neigh-  5 
borhoods  and  Census  Tracts. 

When  that  is  done  one  of  the  basic  - 
strengths  of  the  newspaper — its  broad 
coverage — will  finally  acquire  fully  sif 
nificant  meaning  to  advertisers  who  seek 
to  make  good  use  of  the  medium. 
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From  Brazil  to  Beirut— wherever  news  is 
being  made— Copley  News  Service  pro¬ 
vides  continuous  coverage.  CNS  news 
bureaus  are  located  in  14  strategic  areas, 
staffed  by  competent  correspondents 
well  versed  in  the  political,  economic  and 
social  mores  of  their  assigned  areas.  Pro¬ 
vide  your  readers  with  all  the  news  of 
the  world.  For  sample  reports  and  rates 
contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley 
News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San 
Diego,  California. 

ALL  CNS  FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
BY  MAIL  OR  LEASED  WIRE. 


Bureaus:  Hong  Kong/Tokyo/ 

Washington,  D.C./Springfield,  Illinois/ 
Sacramento/Los  Angeies/Miami/San  Diego/ 
Mexico  City/Caracas/Rio  de  Janeiro/ 

Buenos  Aires/Paris/Beirut 


Clinics 

(Continued  from  page  18> 


came  to  light  that  in  all  the 
planning  some  firms  got  the  idea 
that  if  they  weren’t  directly  in¬ 
volved  it  was  intended  for  them 
to  stay  away.  The  telegram  com¬ 
pletely  exploded  that  myth.” 

The  free  job  clinic,  presented 
by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  of  Personnel 
Services,  received  warm  praise 
from  the  city’s  civic  leaders,  per¬ 
sonnel  counselors  and  employ¬ 
ment  agencies. 

The  clinic,  held  for  one  day 
only,  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
presented  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  Over  1,000  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  “The  Secrets 
of  Successful  Job  Hunting”,  as 
the  clinic  was  titled,  heard  a 
panel  of  14  speakers  and  panel¬ 
ists  covering  as  many  basic 
employment  problems. 

Busy  Note-takers 

The  audience  was  composed 
of  all  age  groups,  but  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  advanced 
adults  and  “management  type” 
persons  were  busy  note-takers, 
and  hundreds  of  written  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  by  those  in 
attendance. 


Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad-Cities 


Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Areus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 
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Bill  Backvold,  CAM  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser-Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal  moderates  the  “How  To  Buy  A 
Home  Forum"  sponsored  by  his 
newspapers  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  board  of  Realtors. 


The  program  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  Carr,  The  Bulletin’s  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager,  and 
included  the  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  top  executives  from 
large  employment  agencies  as 
well  as  industrial  personnel  di¬ 
rectors  and  employment  coun¬ 
selors. 

They  covered  such  topics  as: 
“Employment  Outlook  in 
Greater  Philadelphia”,  “The  Job 
Hunter’s  Problems”,  “Resumes, 
Vocational  and  Aptitude  Test¬ 
ing”,  “Do’s  and  Don’ts  of  Job 
Interviews  and  Office  Manners”, 
“What  the  Recruiter  Is  Seeking 
at  College  Level”,  “How  the 
Employment  Agency  Can  Help 
You”  and  “Help  Wanted  Adver¬ 
tising”.  A  panel  discussion  was 
followed  by  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  period. 

Tbe  Bulletin  promoted  the 
Free  Job  Clinic  two  weeks  in 
advance  with  in-paper  adv’er- 
tising,  letters  to  schools  and 
colleges,  poster  announcements 
to  employment  agencies  and  a 
limited  spot  radio  campaign. 


Each  person  attending  re¬ 
ceived  a  kit  containing  a  four- 
page  reprint  of  the  Ev'ening 
Bulletin  Help  Wanted  pages 
from  the  Wednesday  ))aper  j)re- 
ceding  the  clinic. 

Firms  and  employment  agen¬ 
cies  were  alerted  by  letter  that 
this  reprint  was  to  l)e  included 
in  the  kit  and  advertisers  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  the  extent  of  approximately 
10,000  lines  of  plus  business. 

Mr.  Carr  said,  “The  job  clinic 
was  so  succe.ssful  that  we  an¬ 
nounced  a  clinic  again  for  next 
year.  It  was  not  only  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  jjublic,  but  many 
civic  leaders  called  or  wrote  to 
commend  us  for  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  civic  problem.  Our 
Help  Wanted  columns  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  ever  since  the 
clinic  was  held.” 

• 

New  Assignments 
In  GE  Ad  Departments 

Walter  K.  Mahard  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  General  Electric  Company’s 
housewares  division,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  succeeding  G.  D. 
Kirtland,  who  assumes  newly- 
created  post  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Universal  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  operation,  a  new  GE 
organization.  Mr.  Mahard, 
with  GE  since  11)53,  has  been 
serving  as  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  GE  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  Division,  Bridgepoit,  in 
recent  years. 

• 

Coke  Tests  New  Drink 

Fresca,  a  soft  drink,  low- 
calorie  beverage  and  a  mixer,  all 
in  one,  from  the  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany,  is  being  introduced  this 
month  in  Providence,  R.  I.  and 
Seattle-Tacoma,  Wash.  Fanta 
Beverage  Company,  a  division 
of  Coca-Cola  Co.,  is  marketing 
the  new  drink.  Local  support  for 
Fi-esca  will  include  spot  tele¬ 
vision,  outdoor,  and  newspaper 
advertising. 


This  Week  Aiinoniiees 
New  Kate  Formula 

A  new  rate  form  da  under 
which  all  advertisenii  nts  over 
one-half  column  in  !.. ith  color 
and  black-and-white  will  b<‘ 
priced  according  to  tl nr  share 
of  a  full  page  has  le  n  estab¬ 
lished  by  TIuk  U’ccA-  niagazine. 

Previously,  fraction.v  of  pages 
could  be  inirchased  wnhout  ex¬ 
tra  cost,  by  adverti,-  ‘rs  who 
qualified  by  scheduling  three 
pages  or  their  equivalent.  The 
new  system  eliminate.^  Ihe  three- 
l)age  ((ualification  and  make  it 
possible  for  any  adve  rtiser  to 
use  color  ads  of  any  size  with¬ 
out  paying  extra  premium.  In 
other  magazines,  two  half-page 
color  ads,  for  example,  cost 
some  lo'/f  more  than  one  whole- 
page. 

Ahso  announced  by  Mac  G. 
.Morris,  advertising  director, 
new  advertising  rate  .structures, 
effective  Sept.  5,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  from  12,- 
445,223  to  13,01)5,460.  .Much  of 
the  rise  will  result  from  the  ad¬ 
dition  on  that  date  of  three 
newspapers  to  distribute  the 
supplement,  bringing  the  total 
to  43.  Other  factors  are  a  gen- 
ei  al  increa.se  in  combine  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  recent  merger  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Standard  and  Herald-American 
Sunday  papers. 

• 

Kir^hhaum  of  National 
Distillers  in  New  Post 

Gerald  Kirshbaum  has  been 
appointed  vucepresident,  market¬ 
ing.  for  National  Distillers 
Products  Company. 

In  his  new  assignment,  Mr. 
Kirshbaum,  who  had  l)een  one 
of  three  divisional  vicepresi¬ 
dents  and  marketing  directors, 
will  be  responsible  for  policy 
making,  administration,  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  a  marketing  de¬ 
partment  responsible  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  expendi¬ 
tures  exceeding  $20,000,000  an¬ 
nually. 

Braddock  Greene  and  John 
D.  Lethbridge  continue  as  vice- 
pr(‘sidents  and  marketing  di¬ 
rectors.  John  A.  Farrell,  sales 
promotion  director,  and  Miss 
Elvira  Franklin,  administrative 
assistant,  will  report  to  the  vice- 
president,  marketing. 

• 

Rainoiid  Leaves  .ARF 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Ramond  has 
resigned  as  technical  director  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  to  l)ecome  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  at  Columbia 
University.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  the  ARF  as  editor  of  its 
quarterly  Journal  of  Advertis- 
mg  Kenenrch,  which  he  and  his 
staff  began  in  1960. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

This  week,  the  publishers  of  Hillbilly,  after  52  weeks  of  trying  to  save 
American  journalism,  go  back  to  their  hills  and  cease  to  speak  weekly 
to  editor,  advertisers,  and  those  lucky  devils,  public  relations  men.  You 
have  been  told  how  this  paper  saved  a  tourist  railroad  for  its  state, 
talked  its  readers  into  preserving  the  Pearl  Buck  birthplace,  bought  a 
house  for  a  crippled  man,  gave  an  armless  man  encouragement  and  over 
$7,000  dollars,  brings  Appalachia  books  back  into  Appalachia  from  the 
far  corners  of  America,  started  a  Past  80  Party  for  old  people  of  the 
state,  does  an  every-five-years  newspaper  Oberammergau,  started  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hard-Knocks  to  get  diplomas  for  frustrated,  but  important, 
non-collegiates,  and  most  of  all  fought  and  keeps  on  fighting,  to  combat 
the  bad  press  that  West  Virginia  inherited  from  politicians  who  found 
it  a  wonderful  catapult  to  the  Presidency.  These  things  that  Hillbilly 
has  done,  proves  it  can  do  more  for  Big  Space  Buyers.  Hillybilly  speaks 
for  a  proud  race  of  press-maligned  people  who  buy  cars  and  television 
and  some  tare  the  highest  paid  wage-earners  anywhere.  Hillbilly  can  speak 
to  these  people  for  you.  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  does  it.  And,  if  permitted 
a  partinj:  bromide,  thirty  and  thanks. 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood.  W.  Vo. 


(Advertisement ) 
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When  tomorrow's  supersonic  jets  take  to  the  air, 
some  of  their  problems  will  long  since  have  been  solved 
by  Humble. 

Humble  has  developed  a  new  generation  of  lubricants 
that  will  help  these  planes  set  new  records  for 
speed  and  reliability.  And  a  prototype  fuel  that  will  do 
two  jobs:  first  cooling  the  plane  by  absorbing  the 
fierce  600°  F  heat  of  2000  mph  speeds;  then  delivering 
Mach  3  performance. 

Humble  uses  its  research  capabilities  to  anticipate 
and  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  the  future  —  and 
to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 


Problem-solving 
at  2000  mph 
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AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


Boss  Is  on  the  Team 


Serving  All  Clients 


By  Philip  N.  Srhuyler 


Who  ever  claimed  advertising 
could  do  the  whole  selling  job? 

Certainly  not  William  H. 
Schneider,  president  of  W.  H. 
Schneider  Inc.,  a  small  but  lively 
advertising  agency  at  15  West 
44th  Street,  New  York. 

In  May  the  firm  took  over  the 
$3,000,000  advertising  account  of 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer  which 
Mr.  Schneider  supervised  when 
he  was  executive  vicepresident 
of  Donahue  &  Coe  (now  West, 
Weir  &  Bartel).  He  gave  up  a 
$75,000  a  year  job  in  1961  to 
open  his  own  agency. 

Other  clients  include  the  Paton 
Corporation  (Golden  Blossom 
Honey) ;  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  (special 
educational  work)  ;  the  Empire 
State  Building;  and  the  .Veu) 
York  News  (circulation  promo¬ 
tion). 


Lucky  or  BrillianI? 

“It’s  better  to  be  lucky  than 
smart.  I’ve  always  said,”  Mr. 


BIG  TOWN! 

the  biggest  in  the  world  . . . 
and  we’re  right  in  the  center 

Wilmington  newsmen  share  the  ex¬ 
citement,  sophistication,  and  culture 
of  the  world's  largest  metropolitan 
area.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington  are  within  easy 
reach.  The  Wilmington  tempo  is  “big 
city".  Newspapering  here  is  demand¬ 
ing.  But  in  every  sense  rewarding. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Dolawaro 


William  H.  Schneider  Circulation  Ad 

President  in  current  campaign 


Schneider  observed  in  regard  to 
the  sudden  affluence  of  his 
agency. 

Three  years  ago  W.  H. 
Schneider  had  one  room  in  a  law 
office  and  billings  w'ere  “practi¬ 
cally  nothing.”  Today  they  are 
better  than  $4  million  a  year. 

Bill  Schneider  developed  the 
current  slogan  of  the  New  York 
News — “The  Live  Ones  Read  the 
Lively  Paper.”  Accompanied  by 
realistic  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  image  behind  these 
words  is  currently  being  pounded 
into  the  heads  of  newspaper 
readers  and  listeners  to  radio 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Morning  Radio 

Print  copy  runs  frequently 
and  first  of  all  in  the  News  it¬ 
self.  Some  suburban  newspapers 
are  also  on  the  schedule.  To  pro¬ 
mote  special  features,  other  New 


York  City  dailies  are  sometimes 
used.  But  the  chief  medium  of 
the  moment  is  late  evening  and 
morning  radio. 

Radio  personalities  take  a 
copy  of  the  day’s  paper  and 
make  their  own  comments  on  the 
contents,  page  by  page.  The 
agency  checks  up  on  what  they 
say  to  make  certain  that  a  bal¬ 
anced  picture  is  presented  of  the 
paper. 

Following  up  with  in-the-field 
promotion,  Mr.  Schneider  re¬ 
cently  had  a  hand  in  a  Long 
Island  program  for  home  de¬ 
livery  via  dealers.  Special  ads 
in  the  Long  Island  edition  con¬ 
tained  a  coupon.  These  ads, 
along  with  the  morning  radio, 
were  merchandised  to  the 
dealers.  The  dealers  were  also 
given  News  shopping  bags  to  be 
hung  on  the  doors  of  prospective 
subscribers.  The  bags  were 
stuffed  with  sample  copies  of  the 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


papers,  and  also  order  forms  to 
be  filled  out  and  picked  up  the 
next  day  by  the  dealer.  Tele¬ 
phone  solicitors  call  the  homes 
of  those  sampled. 

The  Long  Island  campaipi 
l  an  for  six  weeks  and  increased 
the  News  circulation  in  the  areas 
cov'ered,  Mr.  Schneider  said. 

Michael  Scalimiero  is  account 
executive  for  the  News.  He,  too, 
got  into  every  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
motion.  The  agency  had  W 
other  men  .supervising  the 
sampling  and  the  follow  up. 

“We  did  all  we  could  to  show 
the  dealers  the  weight  of  the 
advertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  through  which  they  would 
jirofit,”  Mr.  Schneider  said. 

“Advertising,”  Mr.  Schneider 
said,  “is  a  group  effort.  To  be 
effective  you  must  become  a  part 
of  your  client’s  operation.  There 
are  only  so  many  hours  in  a  day 
and  a  person  cannot  spread  him- 
.self  too  thin  and  still  be  effec¬ 
tive.” 


‘First  Team’ 

“First  team  service”  is  what 
Mr.  Schneider  said  his  agency 
tries  to  give  every  client.  On 
the  first  team  besides  the 
agency’s  president  are: 

Robert  Gillham,  vicepresident, 
formerly  advertising  director  of 
Paramount  Pictures,  and  most 
recently  with  the  Sindlinger  re¬ 
search  organization. 

Evelyn  Jones,  vicepresident, 
who  a  few  years  ago  was  named 
“Advertising  Woman  of  the 
Year”  in  New  York.  She  was 
then  with  Donahue  &  Coe.  She 
specializes  in  media. 

Merv  Bloch,  foi’mer  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  United 
Artists. 

Ace  Lehman,  art  director,  for¬ 
merly  with  West,  Weir,  Bartel, 

Dom  Cerulli,  copy  chief,  who 
held  that  same  position  with  a 
major  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Schneider  was  55  when 
he  founded  his  agency.  A  native 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  he  admits 
unashamedly  he  is  a  high  school 
“drop-out.”  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1925  to  study  art  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design- 
W’hile  studying  he  began  to  sell 
drawings  to  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  so  he  gave  up  art  schwl- 
He  was  able  to  make  a  living 
with  caricatures  the  newspapers 
bought  and  with  fashion  draw¬ 
ings  for  advertising  he  sold  to 
the  department  stores.  Then  for 
(Coyttinufd  on  page  24) 
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Analytis  of  1965  Survey 
"Buying  Power”  Market 
Data  Shows . 


The  Billion  Dollar 


SPOKANE  MARKET 
Keeps  Going  .... 


ONLY  NORTHWEST  METRO  AREA 
RECORDING  INCREASED  SALES 
FOR  4  CONSECUTIVE  QUARTERS 


Total 

Spokane  Metro 

Market  Spokane 


POPUUTION 

1,158,800 

293,400 

HOUSEHOLDS 

352,200 

92,100 

NET  EFFECTIVE 

INCOME 

$2,328,554,000 

$657,158,000 

RETAIL  SALES 

$1,568,743,000 

$401,218,000 

HOUSEHOLD 

FURNISHINGS 

APPLIANCES 

$  63,075,000 

$  19,594,000 

AUTDMOTIVE 

$  285,938,000 

$  76,061,000 

APPAREL 

$  66,502,000 

$  17,417,000 

FOOD 

$  363,157,000 

$  90,663,000 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

$  202,323,000 

$  79,250,000 

GAS  STATIONS 

$  127,007,000 

$  28,194,000 

LUMBER 

BUILDING 

HARDWARE 

$  126,625,000 

$  14,765,000 

DRUGS 

$  62,259,000 

$  14,440,000 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Mar¬ 
ket.  It’s  worth  doing  so  because  business  is  consistently 
good  .  .  .  good  rif'ht  now.  Sales  Management  forecasts 
a  14.9%  gain  in  sales  for  tbe  second  quarter  compared 
with  a  4%  increase  for  the  nation.  And,  Spokane  is 
the  only  Pacific  Northwest  Metro  Area  to  show 
increases  for  4  consecutive  quarters. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  Spokane  Market  than  Spo¬ 
kane.  That's  why  you  cant  measure  it  by  metro  data 
alone.  This  is  a  36-county  market  of  over  1.1  million 
people  who  spend  over  $1.5  billion  annually  for  retail 
goods.  Spokane  is  the  key  trading  center  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  retail  sales  per  capita  are  20%  above  the  U.  S. 
average  .  .  .  food  sales  10%  .  .  .  drug  37%  ...  automo¬ 
tive  13%  .  .  .  general  merchandising  a  whopping  76%. 

Yes,  the  Spokane  Market  is  large  enough  and  pros¬ 
perous  enough  to  merit  your  strongest  sales  efforts.  It  is 
sold  easily  and  effectively  with  the  two  big  Spokane 
Dailies  which  give  you: 

approximately  5  out  of  10  families  in  the 
total  36-county  Spokane  Market 

7  out  of  10  families  in  the  Retail  Trading 
Zone 

more  than  9  out  of  10  families  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area 


THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 


Advertising  representatives:  Creamer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro 
Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 


WELCOME  SIGN  greeted  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  and  his  Bureau  of 
Advertising  sales  team  when  it  visited  the  Los  Angeles  headquarters 
of  Rexall  Drug  Co.,  recently,  to  make  the  drug  chain  market  presenta¬ 
tion  (E&P,  June  26).  Following  the  sales  pitch,  John  Bowles,  left,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rexall,  showed  the  Bureau  in  a  presentation  entitled,  "Rexall 
Loves  Newspapers,"  how  newspapers  could  make  effective  use  of  Rexall 
merchandising  kits  to  sell  extra  linage  to  its  franchise  stores.  Mr.  Bowles 
noted  that  380  newspapers  were'used  for  the  Spring  Ic  Sale  promotion 
and  a  total  of  688,000  lines  of  tie-in  linage  was  placed.  Subsequent  to 
this  meeting,  Rexall  has  announced  it  is  using  television  as  the  sole 
medium  to  promote  its  County  Fair  Sale.  Sept.  9-18.  This  is  the  first 
time  television  has  had  the  exclusive  responsibility.  In  October  Rexall 
will  use  television,  radio  and  Sunday  supplements  to  promote  a  Ic  Sale. 


Ford  Makes  Changes 
In  Public  Relation  Jobs 

Public  relations  and  special 
vehicles  activities  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company’s  Ford  division 
has  been  consolidated  into  a 
public  relations  and  promotions 
office,  Donald  Frey,  Ford  vice- 
president  and  division  fjeneral 
manager  announced. 

Leo  C.  Beebe,  formerly  spe¬ 
cial  vehicles  manager,  will  su¬ 
pervise  the  consolidated  opera¬ 
tions.  J.  H.  Passino,  who  has 
been  assistant  manager-compe¬ 
tition,  was  appointed  special  ve¬ 
hicles  manager.  Thomas  J.  Tier¬ 
ney,  Jr.,  formerly  assistant  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager. 

Mr.  Beebe  has  been  a  mem- 
l>er  of  Ford’s  public  relations 
staff  since  1947. 

• 

Fills  New  Ad  Post 

George  Schafer,  for  the  past 
ten  years  assistant  advertising 
manager.  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  in  newly- 
created  capacity  of  advertising 
manager  in  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  division. 


Another  newspaper 
plant  designed  by 
Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  the 
Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton, 
Florida,  included  building  design, 
plant  layout  assistance  and  de¬ 
sign  of  the  equipment  installa¬ 
tion.  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.  will 
supervise  construction,  with  com¬ 
pletion  set  for  Spring  1965. 

These  services  are  being  per¬ 
formed  by  engineers  with  many 
years  of  practical  experience  in  ! 
newspaper  plant  design  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  engineers  with  a 
background  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement. 

CHAS.  T. 
MAIN.  INC. 

Englntwing  for  thm  Graphic  Arts 

en  Federal  SL 
Boston,  Mass,  omo 
Code  617  262-3200 

1301  East  Morehead  St. 

Charlotte.  N.C.  28204 
Code  704  375-1735 
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Three  Marketing  Exees 
Promote*!  at  Pepsi 

Three  vicepresidential  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  highest  mar¬ 
keting  positions  in  Pepsi-Cola 
Company  were  announced  by 
James  B.  Somerall,  executive 
vicepresident. 

I  Alan  M.  Pottasch,  William  C. 
Munro,  and  Sidney  M.  Maran 
have  been  promoted  into  new 
positions  in  Pepsi-Cola  Com¬ 
pany’s  domestic  organization. 

Alan  M.  Pottasch  has  been 
named  vicepresident  for  market 
and  program  development, 
where  he  is  responsible  for  the 
creative  development  of  Pepsi’s 
I  marketing  programs. 

William  C.  Munro  has  been 
named  vicepresident  for  mar¬ 
keting  and  operations,  where  he 
is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
i  tration  of  Pepsi-Cola’s  domestic 
marketing  programs. 

I  Sidney  M.  Maran  has  been 
i  elected  vicepresident  and  is  in 
charge  of  marketing  services 


succeeding  and  reporting  to  Mr. 
Pottasch.  In  this  position,  Mr. 
Maran  is  responsible  for  all 
marketing  services  including 
advertising,  sales  promotion  and 
sales  training  for  Pepsi’s  do¬ 
mestic  operations. 

• 

A(1  Manager  Appointe*! 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
I.  Barnes  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  -  Telephone  Companies  of 
GT&E  Service  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  General  Telephone 
&  Electronics  Corporation,  has 
been  announced  by  George  P. 
Norton,  vice  president-Adver- 
tising  of  GT&E. 

In  the  newly-established  po¬ 
sition,  Mr.  Barnes  will  work 
with  General  System  telephone 
operating  companies  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  guiding  and  de¬ 
veloping  local  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.  He  previously  served  as 
Director  of  Public  Relations  for 
General  Telephone  Companies 
of  the  Midwest. 


More  A*1  News 

The  Chicago  Tritu  e  has  be¬ 
gun  a  5  days  a  we-  advertis¬ 
ing-marketing  sectio.  which  in¬ 
cludes  guest  article  by  well- 
known  advertising  iu;d  market¬ 
ing  i)ersonalities,  pr-  ile  stories 
of  corporations  and  iiersonali- 
ties  and  reports  of  -ecific  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns.  The  sec¬ 
tion,  appearing  Monday  through 
Friday,  is  being  produced  by 
James  Smith,  who  has  written 
the  Tribune’s  advertising  col¬ 
umn  for  the  past  18  months,  and 
James  M.  Gavin,  a  veteran 
staffsman  who  has  been  real 
estate  editor  for  the  past  5 
years.  The  column  will  1^  con¬ 
tinued  with  both  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Gavin  contributing. 

• 

New  PR  Firm 

Lloyd  H.  Geil  has  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  National  Board  to 
found  Lloyd  H.  Geil  and  As¬ 
sociates,  a  public  relations  firm. 

The  firm  will  specialize  in  cre¬ 
ating  and  planning  communica¬ 
tion  development  and  promo¬ 
tion  programs  for  associations, 
business  firms,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  Mr,  Geil  said.  The 
Poultry  and  Egg  Board  will  be 
one  of  its  clients, 

Mr.  Geil  serv'ed  as  director 
of  public  relations  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  advertis¬ 
ing  at  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  for  11  years. 


Schneider 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


a  while  he  worked  for  Buchanan 
Inc.,  that  later  was  absorbed  by 
Lennen  &  Newell.  In  1933  he 
went  to  Donahue  &  Co. 

Today  art  is  an  avocation  for 
Mr.  Schneider.  Although  he  has 
yet  to  use  any  of  his  own  draw¬ 
ings  in  advertising  copy,  he  does 
believe  that  by  drawings  you  can 
simplify  complex  ideas.  He 
began  sending  his  drawings  to 
Dr.  S,  I.  Hayakawa,  semanticist, 
who  had  many  of  them  published 
in  the  official  organ  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  General 
Semantics. 

Random  House  assembled 
about  160  of  them  in  a  book 
entitled,  “Danger:  Men  Talk¬ 
ing.” 

On  the  dust  jacket  Mr. 
Schneider  is  quoted: 

“I  am  one  of  the  few  living 
advertising  men  with  the  unique 
distinction  of  not  playi^  g®“ 
or  bridge,  of  not  having  m 
ulcer,  and  of  not  writing  a  book 
on  advertising.” 

But  Mr.  Schneider  plays  ches, 
usually  in  the  lounge  of  the 
Harvard  Club,  with  Cleveland 
Amory,  society’s  chronicler. 


Successful  Tape  Opeiatiuns  Start  With  Competent 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 

We  are  equipped  to  train  your  present  employees  to  give 
you  maximum  production.  The  failure  of  most  on-the-job 
training  programs  has  prompted  us  to  offer  a  concentrated 
course  of  instruction  in  this  skill.  We  have  trained  more 
than  one  hundred  operators  for  daily  newspapers. 

Write  for  full  details. 

WORTH-EDWARD  CONSULTANTS 

T1  Commerce  St.  Newark,  N,  J.  622-7145 
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'throughout  the  U^iited  States . . . 


and  over  in  Bombay,  India,  too- 


Photographed  m  Bombay  by  United  Preee  International  Compix 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FL0N6  MATS 


Wander  the  free  world  over  and  travel  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and 
wherever  you  find  sharp,  well-defined  newspaper  printing,  you’ll  usually  find 
competent  craftsmen  in  the  stereotype  department.  Look  a  little  closer  and, 
more  often  than  not,  you’U  also  find  Wood  Flong  mats  being  specified,  and 
used,  day  after  day  by  these  same  craftsmen  because  they  all  know— WOOD 
FLONG  MATS  ARE  BETTER  because  they’re  MADE  BETTER! 


SUPtR  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPIK  FLONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPKIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  GREEN  BAITED  MATS  •  SYNDICATi  MATS  •  AD  AMTS 

Ons-piac*  SUPER  FLONG  no  pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEKCOTYFING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  Offloo:  88f  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-2980 
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SeRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1S11 


Books  Off  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Richard  Gillman,  director  of 
Brandeis  University’s  Public 
Affairs  Department,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  Northampton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  the  author  of  “Too 
Much  Alone”  (Alan  Swallow, 
Denver,  Colo.  $2),  a  collection 
of  poems. 

Jack  Matcha,  who  as  a  bache¬ 
lor  newspaperman  lived  for  10 
years  in  Paris,  Munich,  Vienna, 
London  and  Rome,  uses  infor¬ 
mation  he  (gained  about  the  “in” 
spots  of  Europe  in  his  hilarious, 
wild  and  wacky  “A  Rogue’s 
Guide  to  Europe”  (Bernard 
Geis  Associates.  Aug.  19. 
$4.95). 

Photographers  will  find  much 
useful  information  in  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  Photography”  (Mac¬ 
millan.  Illustrated.  278  pages. 
$5.95).  The  authors  are  Robert 
Rhode,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  Floyd  M.  .McCall, 
director  of  the  color  photo  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post. 

“Galley  Slave”  (Burdette  & 
Co.,  Boston.  290  pages.  Septem¬ 


ber)  will  reprint  85  columns  by 
the  late  Austen  Duke  Lake,  fa¬ 
mous  columnist  for  the  old  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript  and  the  Boston 
Record- American.  Owen  Lake, 
the  columnist’s  son,  scanned 
nearly  10,000  columns  to  make 
the  collection,  in  five  categories 
— Sports,  War,  Postwar,  Ire¬ 
land,  Israel,  and  General). 
Austen  Lake  Ijegan  in  1923  as  a 
sports  writer  and  pen  and  ink 
artist  for  the  Transcript  (he 
was  an  ex-pro  athlete  and  foot¬ 
ball  coach).  He  died  in  1964. 

Robert  Saffron,  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  has 
written  a  hilarious  novel,  “Is 
the  United  States  Ready  For 
Self-Government?”  (Trident 
Press.  November.  $4.95).  Em¬ 
bassy  Pictures  has  acquired  mo¬ 
tion  picture  rights.  The  author 
began  the  novel  out  of  sheer 
desperation  during  the  pro¬ 
longed  New  York  newspaper 
strike  in  1963. 

John  Hohenberg,  Columbia 
University  journalism  profes¬ 
sor,  has  selected  stories  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalists  and  some 
public  figures  (Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  Carlos  P.  Romulo  and 
others)  for  “The  New  Front 
Page”  (Columbia  University 
Press.  November) .  The  book  will 
demonstrate  changes  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  the  last  five  decades. 


John  O’Hara,  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials  columnist,  has  a  new  novel 
coming  out.  It  is  “The  Lock- 
wood  Concern”  (Random  House. 
November.  $5.95). 

Scripts  from  the  CBS  “Con¬ 
versations”  with  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  syndicated  columnist, 
over  the  last  five  years  will  be 
published  as  “Conversations 
With  Walter  Lippmann”  (Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown.  Aug.  17.  $4.95). 

A  book  on  the  Dominican  rev¬ 
olution  by  Jay  Mallin,  “Carib¬ 
bean  Crisis,”  will  be  published 
Aug.  6  by  Doubleday  Anchor 
Books  (Paperback,  101  pages. 
$1).  Mr.  Mallin,  author  of 
“Fortress  Cuba,”  publi.shed  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  is  a  longtime  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Caribbean 
area  and  was  correspondent  in 
Cuba  for  Time  and  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Editions  of  “Carib- 
liean  Crisis”  in  Spanish,  Poi  tu- 
guese,  French  and  other  lan¬ 
guages  are  to  be  brought  out  by 
foreign  publishers.  The  author 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  covering  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution  for 
Life. 

Burke  Davis,  formerly  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
and  now  with  Colonial  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Inc.,  has  written  a 
novel  about  life  on  a  North 
Carolina  fai-m  half  a  century 


ago.  It  is  “The  Sumn.^r  Land” 
(Random  House  August. 
$4.95). 

Latest  volume  in  “1  le  Press 
and  Public  Opinion”  eries  of 
Public  Affairs  Press  (419  New 
Jersey  Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington 
3,  D.  C.)  will  be  “The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Press”  (late 
Fall),  by  William  A.  Hachten, 
an  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Primarily  a  ;ruide  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  rights  of  the  mass 
media,  it  covers  such  matters  as 
censorship,  secrecy,  copyright, 
libel,  and  privacy. 

Random  House  is  bringing  out 
in  September  a  novel  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Jules  Feiffer,  syndicated 
cartoonist.  It  is  “The  Unexpur¬ 
gated  Memoirs  of  Bernard  Mer- 
gendeiler”  ($1.50  paperbound; 
$2.95  hardbound). 

Drew  Middleton,  Nciv  York 
Times  correspondent,  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  Atlantic  alliance  in 
“The  Atlantic  Community” 
(McKay.  October.  $5.95). 

“All  Things  Considered” 
(Lippincott.  Oct.  8.  $4.50)  will 
be  a  second  collection  from  Rus¬ 
sell  Baker’s  humor  columns 
from  Washington  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  first  collec¬ 
tion  was  “No  Cause  for  Panic." 
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Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  LOUIS;^ 


If  St.  Louis  City  and  County  look  like  the  bull’s  eye  of 
the  entire  6-county  market,  you’re  right  on  target.  Here, 
7  out  of  10  people  live  and  make  their  buying  decisions 
from  one  dominant  newspaper.  To  sell  America’s  8th 
Market,  you  should  use  the  .  .  . 


. . .  it's  here  the 
POST-DISPATCH 
eireulatien  is  59% 
greater  Daily . . . 
93%  greater  Sunday 


ST  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

FIRST  BY  FAR  WHERE  THE  SALES  ARE 
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Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 
Sales  Management  Magaiine. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


EX- 

By  Rick  Friedman 

GRAFTONj  Ill. 

Foster  Meharry  Russell,  the 
first  weekly  newspaper  editor 
outside  the  United  States  to  win 
the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Cour¬ 
age  in  Journalism  Award,  given 
out  by  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  bed 
and  raised  his  ann. 

The  conversation  had  turned 
to  baseball  here  in  a  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  State  Park  cottage  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  Illinois 
River.  Foster  Russell  was  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  a  lull  in 
the  International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
meeting  through  the  week. 

Two  Ambitions 

“I  had  two  ambitions  in  high 
school,”  the  58-year-old  Cana¬ 
dian  editor  and  publisher  ex¬ 
plained.  “To  be  a  major  league 
baseball  pitcher  or  a  newspaper 
editor.  At  13,  I  was  pitching  for 
an  adult  baseball  team  in  Mill- 
brook,  Ont.  At  14,  I  was  editor 
of  my  high  school  newspaper.” 

He  showed  a  well-muscled  but 
crooked  forearm.  “Too  many 
curve  balls?”  he  was  asked. 

“Yes.  That  and  an  injury  to 
the  arm  finished  my  first  ambi¬ 
tion  even  though  I  helped  pitch 
Port  Hope  to  two  baseball 
championships.” 

He  told  how  during  the  de¬ 
pression  he  was  a  one-dollar-a- 
day  farm  laborer  and  a  50  cents- 
per-hour  construction  worker.  It 
was  a  period  intermingled  with 
writing  and  study,  composing 
poetry,  singing  tenor  in  church 
choirs. 

In  April,  1938,  Mr.  Russell 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  koof  In  touch  with  markotino. 
odvortitint.  oublithino  and  arashie 
art!  in  Australia  road 
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bought  the  Coldtvater  (Ont.) 
News,  a  small  weekly.  He  had 
entered  the  newspaper  field  as 
a  writer  but  the  Second  World 
War  made  a  printer  out  of  him. 
The  shortage  of  help  sent  him 
into  the  backshop  to  run  presses 
and  operate  the  linotype. 

In  September,  1946,  Mr.  Rus- 
.sell  came  to  Cobourg,  70  miles 
east  of  Toronto.  He  purchased 
the  Sentinel-Stnr  and  changed 
the  name  to  the  Cobourg  Senti¬ 
nel-Star  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  town  on  the  masthead. 
In  March,  1948,  he  bought  out 
the  rival  Cobourg  World  and 
amalgamated  it  into  the  Senti¬ 
nel-Star.  His  20  years  in  Co¬ 
bourg  has  seen  the  Sentinel- 
Star  grow  from  2,500  to  5,000 
ABC. 

Purchases  Weekly 

He  purchased  a  second  week¬ 
ly,  the  1,200-circulation  Col- 
boum  Chronicle  15  miles  from 
Cobourg,  kept  it  in  operation 
and  printed  it  out  of  his  Senti¬ 
nel-Star  plant.  “That  was  in 
1961,”  the  editor  said.  “It  looked 
as  if  the  Chronicle  would  fold 
and  it  was  offered  to  me.  I  put 
a  staff  into  it  and  let  them  run 
the  editorial  side  the  way  they 
pleased.” 

Cobourg  is  an  English-Scotch- 
Irish  community  with  an  old 
country  background,  an  indus¬ 
trial  town  on  Lake  Ontario  with 
a  small  portion  of  foreign  na¬ 
tionalities.  It’s  a  place  of  10,- 
000  souls,  mostly  of  medium  in¬ 
come.  The  area  is  a  familiar  one 
to  Foster  Russell.  He  grew  up 
in  Millbrook,  some  30  miles 
away,  and  had  played  baseball 
in  Cobourg. 

Sitting  in  the  Pere  Marquette 


lodge,  Foster  Russell  looked 
back  over  the  two  decades  he’d 
been  in  Cobourg  as  an  editor 
and  publisher. 

“One  week,  an  editorial  sold 
1,200  extra  copies  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel-Star,”  he  said.  “The  United 
Electrical  Workers  set  up  a 
voting  booth  outside  the  plant 
and  we  claimed  it  wasn’t  a  fair 
way  to  collect  a  ballot.  We  also 
pointed  out  the  head  of  the  un¬ 
ion  was  a  Communist  who  had 
been  denied  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

“Another  issue  concerned  the 
bids  for  a  dance  hall  at  a  town- 
owned  pavilion.  The  mayor  said 
of  one  of  the  bidders,  ‘No  Greek 
will  get  the  dance  hall.’ 

“I  demanded  the  Mayor  re¬ 
sign  and  he  did  a  week  later. 
My  editorial  was  reprinted  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star.” 

In  1960,  Mr.  Russell  got  into 
another  labor  controversy,  this 
one  involving  church  property 
which  was  being  picketted  by  a 
union.  His  editorial  on  it, 
“Brother  Man  Walks  Up  Divi¬ 
sion  Street,”  won  him  the  “Ca¬ 
nadian  Award”  presented  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Editor. 

“Right  to  Know”  has  also 
l)een  one  of  his  battle  cries,  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  the  town’s 
public  business.  One  mayor 
threatened  him  with  libel  on  a 
reporter’s  story  dealing  with 
council  proceedings.  On  four 
other  occasions  he  received  let¬ 
ters  from  lawyers  on  behalf  of 
clients  seeking  redress  but  the 
issues  were  never  brought  to 
court. 

“I  did  go  to  coui't,  though,  on 
a  traffic  issue,”  Mr.  Russell  re¬ 
called.  “I  was  charged  with  dan¬ 
gerous  and  careless  driving  and 
fought  the  issue.  I  reported  the 
.story  on  my  front  page  and 
asked  the  court  reporter  to  veri¬ 
fy  it  as  fair  comment.  In  Can- 
ade,  we  have  a  modified  version 
of  the  British  system  of  report¬ 
ing  court  news.  I  was  acquitted 
of  the  two  driving  charges.” 

Retarded  Children 

All  of  Mr.  Rus.sell’s  causes 
aren’t  of  the  “hard-nosed”  va¬ 
riety.  One  of  his  articles  in  sup¬ 
port  of  retarded  infants  en¬ 
titled,  “Wounded  Little  Soldiers 
in  the  Battle  of  Birth,”  was  re¬ 
printed  and  distributed  through¬ 
out  Ontario  by  the  Ontario 
Homes  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Infants. 

On  a  holiday,  Mr.  Russell  and 
his  wife  stopped  at  OHMRI  at 
Plainfield,  Ont.;  later  he  wrote 
his  impressions  in  the  Cobourg 
Sentinel-Star. 

Also  away  from  the  “hard- 
nosed”  journalism  of  “Right  to 
Know”  and  “Right  to  Work” 
was  Braids  of  Beauty,  a  book 


Golden  Quill  Winner 

St.  CHAi.i.Es,  Mo. 

Robert  E.  Fisher,  of  the  Cros- 
sett  (Ark.)  News  Observer, 
was  awarded  the  Golden  Quill 
Award  for  Editorial  Writing  by 
the  International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  K  liters  on 
July  15. 

The  iire.sentation  was  made 
during  the  annual  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  dinner  here.  Mr.  Ciossett’s 
editorial  was  one  of  12  finalists 
culled  down  from  some  5,000 
examined  by  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  during  the  past  year. 
Prof.  Jim  Allee  Hart,  of  Ohio 
University,  selected  the  12  win¬ 
ners  from  500  editorials  turned 
over  to  him  after  the  initial 
SIU  screening. 

The  award  is  given  a  weekly 
newspaper  editor  for  “a  good 
piece  of  writing  .  .  .  .something 
turned  out  under  the  jiressure 
of  a  deadline  ...  in  the  heat  of 
indignation,  or  inspiration  .  .  . 
or  simply  an  idea  the  writer  had 
to  get  off  his  chest. 

Mr.  Fisher’s  winning  editor¬ 
ial  of  Feb.  18,  1965,  dealt  with 
the  Mayor  of  Crossett  who  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  or  listen  to  a 
question  posed  by  a  citizen-tax- 
payer  from  the  floor  of  the  City 
Council  chambers. 

The  Arkansas  weekly  editor 
was  runner-up  for  the  Golden 
Quill  Award  in  1964. 


of  his  poetry’  published  in  1960. 
In  1961,  he  published  One  Small 
Drop  of  Ink,  comprising  his 
articles  and  editorials. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Russell  produced 
This  Is  My  Coru-em,  a  sympo¬ 
sium  containing  some  60  out¬ 
standing  Canadian  opinions  on 
the  subject.  His  fourth  book, 
High  on  the  Hog,  was  published 
in  1963. 

“An  editorial  philosophy? 
That  w’ould  lie  hard  to  put  into 
words,”  Mr.  Russell  said  at  the 
lodge.  “I  guess  my  one  weakness 
is  for  the  underdog,  the  person 
who  isn’t  getting  a  fair  shake  in 
life.  And  for  trying  to  make  my 
readers  see  the  point  of  human 
rights.” 

He  used  the  story  that  won 
him  the  “Courage  in  Journal¬ 
ism”  award  (E&P,  July  !?> 
1965,  Page  14)  as  an  example 
of  what  he  meant. 

“The  Nicholson  File  Com¬ 
pany,  a  factory  of  250  people 
had  almost  perfect  employe- 
management  relationships  over 
the  years.  Then,  in  late  August 
of  1964  the  United  Steel  Work¬ 
ers,  headquartered  in  Oshawa, 
Ont.,  came  in  and  tried  to  o^ 
ganize  a  closed  shop,”  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  explained. 

“Almost  50  employes  objected 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Call  one  of  these  men!  •  • . 


NKW  YORK  (682-4606) 
Mike  Foulon 
Frank  Stapleton 
Dick  Brau 
Mark  Chasin 
Charlie  Cole 
Jack  Harrison 
Jack  Humphrey 
Walt  Luckasavage 
Bob  MacColl 
Dick  Ross 
••Red”  Schloemer 
Jerry  Gray 
Dick  White 


DKTROIT  (87 1-0440) 

Kd  Charney 
Dick  Davies 
Lou  Besta 

CHARLOTTK  (333-2153) 

Bert  Finch 
Brad  Wilson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (982-2135) 
Walter  Patzlaff 


ATLANTA  (522-3025) 

H.  L.  Ralls 
Leonard  Bolton 
Gordon  Hewell 

ST.  LOUIS  (241-6191) 

Sid  Nichols 
John  Schwarz 

NKW  ORLKANS  (523-1220) 
Lou  Garver 


CHICAGO  (321-0321) 
Lou  Greenberg 
A1  Engelhard! 

Jim  Cooper 
Vic  Ferrante 
Frank  Gurda 
Bob  Miller 
Jack  Sullivan 
Kd  Sweeney 
Bob  McArthur 


KANSAS  CITY  (471-4655) 
Bill  Bonham 

LOS  ANGELES  (653-6363) 
Briscoe  Davis 

MIAMI  (758-3221) 

Dan  Gattoni 


MINNEAPOLIS  (332-6522) 
John  Wolf 

DALLAS  (748-5831) 

Don  Waddington 
Jim  Hightower 
Eric  McMaster 
Jarrell  Jennings,  Jr. 


. . .  for  all  the  facts  about  the 
6-eolumn  format — equal~ROP  rate 
schedules  which  can  save  you  up  to  41% 


P.S. 


We^ll  pay  for  the  eall!  Just  present  this  #  to 
your  Branham  man  when  he  eomes  around*  Hem'll 
give  you  a  real  one  (and  the  most  exciting  news~ 
pap€*r  story  you^ve  heard  in  years). 


<iIottner~|[onrnal 

The  Louisville  Times 


M  newspaper  or  a  printing  plant’s  success¬ 
ful  existence,  as  is  true  for  any  industry,  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  production  equipment  and  its  proper  loca¬ 
tion  within  the  building.  Much  of  the  capital  investment 
is  in  the  equipment,  the  remainder  is  in  the  plant  itself. 

Before  commencing  a  study  of  the  equipment 
and  operations  with  a  view  toward  expansion  or  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  plant,  it  is  wise  to  obtain  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  an  engineering  group  with  a  complete  staff 
experienced  in  newspaper  or  printing  plant  layout  and 
building  design. 

Creative  thinking  by  Lockwood  Greene  does 
not  stem  from  experience  limited  exclusively  to  the  print¬ 
ing  field.  Lockwood  Greene  activities  in  the  latter  field 
are  well  known  to  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  some 
may  not  be  aware  that  Lockwood  Greene  operates  in  a 
great  many  other  industries  and  consequently  is  able  to 
bring  to  the  newspaper  and  printing  fields  the  broad 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  therefrom.  Some  Lock- 
wood  Greene  clients  in  various  industries  are  as  follows: 

Consolidated  Cigar  Corp. 

Air  Reduction  Co.,  Inc. 

Continental  Baking  Co. 

United  Parcel  Service 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 

Corn  Products  Co. 

Williams  College 
Chrysler  Corp. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Chemstrand  Company 
Fiber  Industries,  Inc. 

Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Co. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co. 

Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp. 

Virginia  State  Ports  Authority 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

South  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority 
United  Merchants  &  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Div.  (W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.) 

LOCKWOOD  GRKENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  SPARTANBURO,  S.  C. 


Ex-Pitcher 

(Continued  from  page  28 J 


to  joining  the  union  or  paying 
union  dues.  Some  of  these  men 
had  been  with  Nicholson  25 
years. 

“The  majority  of  the  workers 
voted  for  a  closed  shop  but 
these  50  refused  to  sign  union 
cards.  The  company  wouldn’t 
fire  the  50  and  the  union  men 
went  out  on  strike. 

“We  did  a  two-column  story 
on  the  strike,  interviewing  both 
parties  and  giving  both  sides 
of  the  issue.  Editorially,  I  sided 
with  management,  upholding 
the  right  of  the  independent 
worker  not  to  join  a  union  if 
he  didn’t  want  to.” 

In  Effigy 

For  his  stand,  Mr.  Russell  was 
hanged  in  effigy  by  the  union. 
He  remembered  it  later  as  some¬ 
thing  that  didn’t  seem  real — 
“like  the  mob  on  the  television 
cowboy  show.”  Also,  that  his 
wife,  Jean,  even  though  she  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  slip  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel,  was  terrified 
when  the  union  men  came  at 
her  husband. 

The  next  Wednesday,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  mob  coming  toward 
Mr.  Russell  appeared  on  page 
one  of  the  Sentinel-Star.  On 
page  three  of  this  same  issue, 
he  ran  the  picture  of  himself 
hanging  in  effigy.  Alongside  of 
it  was  an  editorial  castigating 
of  the  mob  and  referring  to  the 
motto  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa  which  proclaimed 
freedom  from  fear  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  This  editorial  was  reprint¬ 
ed  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  labor  trouble  at  the 
Nicholson  File  Company  ended 
when  the  union  agreed  to  let 
the  50  non-union  men  work  and 
the  company  agreed  to  a  closed 
shop  for  any  new  employes. 

Mr.  Russell  received  a  few 
threatening  telephone  calls  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike,  he  sold  more  pa¬ 
pers  during  it  than  before  it, 
and  he  says  he  would  do  it  again 
exactly  the  same  way  if  the 
same  situation  happened  again. 

“An  editor  has  to  see  the 
point  of  human  rights  and  take 
a  stand  on  it,”  he  maintained. 

• 

Prof.  Buys  Newspaper 

Spokane,  Wash. 

H.  V.  Alward,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  (Pull¬ 
man)  has  resigned  to  go  to 
Monticello,  Utah,  where  he  will 
publish  the  San  Juan  Record, 
a  1,600  circulation  weekly.  Mr. 
Alward  bought  the  newspaper 
this  month. 


Hungary  Promis' s 
To  Ease  News  Curbs 

The  Communist  Party  iji 
Hungary  has  promi.si.l  to  pro- 
vide  fuller  news  reports,  accord>< 
ing  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times  from  a  co,  respoiMl*^ 
ent  in  Budapest. 

Istvan  Darvasi,  head  of  the 
agitation  and  propa.'.anda  de¬ 
partment  of  the  party’s  Centnli 
Committee,  made  the  ijromise,, 
after  complaining: 

“For  a  longtime,  insufficieBtji 
information  has  been  provided  to  ; 
party  members  on  the  di.spute*  in ' 
the  international  (:iimmuiiig|J 
movement,  compelling  some! 
party  members  to  accept  varioflii 
rumors  as  truth.  Some  leading# 
judges  do  not  allow  journalim 
to  attend  the  trials  of  commonl 
crime  cases  or  they  prohi^ 
them  from  taking  notes.”  r 
• 

Mill  Strike  Settled  I 
At  Bate  Comeau  i 

Bate  Comeau,  Quo.;' 

The  Quebec  North  Shore  Pv^ 
per  Company  reached  a  settkwi 
ment  with  the  Internationilj 
Pulp  Sulphite  &  Paper  Mill 
Workers  and  the  United  PapeM 
makers  and  Paperworkwi . 
unions  July  16  to  end  a  strihi  " 
which  began  June  21.  j  j 

The  mill  produces  more  thane, 
1)00  tons  of  newsprint  a  dajr,'i, 
chiefly  for  the  New  York  Daib|: 
News.  ; 

Under  the  terms  of  the  newJ 
three  year  contract  1000  pla^ 
employees  will  receive  an  ulti*f 
mate  pay  increase  of  60  caitw 
an  hour,  and  18  cents  an  hocm[ 
fringe  benefits. 


Business  Group  Buy  ) 

Weston  Independent  | 

Weston,  W.  Va^ 
The  Weston  Independent,  a,, 
Lewis  County  Republican  wedt-J 
ly  for  71  years,  has  been  boujdAf; 
by  W.  E.  Boggess,  Robert  Daviir 
and  Robert  C.  Hickman,  Weston  r 
businessmen.  j 

Mr.  Hickman  was  named  edi¬ 
tor.  The  paper  was  bought  from 
Mrs.  Virginia  Hersman,  ^ 
had  been  the  owner  for  the  last 
year.  Gilbert  J.  (Cy)  Hersmaa 
had  been  editor  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  for  36  years. 


Heads  ICWNE 

Don  J.  Pease,  co-editor/p 
Usher  of  the  Oberlin  (Ohiclj 
News-Tribune,  has  been  elwh 
president  of  the  Internatio 
Conference  of  Weekly  Newsp 
per  Editors. 

Mr.  Pease,  who  also  is  an  Oh 
state  senator,  succeeds  Landi 
Wills,  Calhoun  (Ky.)  McL» 
County  News. 
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FAR-OUT  PERFORMANCE 


Now  all  machine  functions  of  the  Elektron  and 
Elektron  Mixer  can  be  operated  by  tape  com¬ 
mand.  Your  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  can  show  you  how  completely 
automatic  operation  means  faster  and  more 
economical  production.  It’s  out  of  this  world! 

the  new  auto-controlled  Elektron 


Mergenthaler 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


COMMAND  POST ;  During  the  re¬ 
cent  National  Housewares  Exhibit 
in  Chicago,  HOME  FI  RNISHINGS 
DAILY  set  up  field  headquarters  at 
the  source  of  the  news.  Editorial 
staffers  established  their  command 
post  right  in  the  McCormick  Place 
exhibition  hall  with  a  direct  tele 
type  hookup  to  HFD’s  New  York 
office  to  expedite  news  transmission. 


NO  KID  .STUFF;  The  Sales  Train¬ 
ing  Issue  (Juvenile  Shoes)  of 
FCKITWEAR  NEWS  is  expected  to 
have  an  unusually  long  life-span. 
Designed  as  a  special  liftout  section 
of  FN  for  July  29,  this  sales  manual 
will  help  train  newcomers  and  re¬ 
train  old  “pros”  in  matters  of  shoe 
style,  construction  and  fit.  An  earlier 
Sales  Manual  (FN  March  11,  1%5) 
on  Family  Shoes  is  in  wide  use  by 
independents,  departments  and  chain 
stores  in  their  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams. 


TRAVEL  LOG:  Herman  L.  Fried- 
lander,  Administration  Manager  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department,  has  been  on 
a  swing  through  Canada  calling  on 
accounts  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Eld- 
monton,  Regina  and  Vancouver.  On 
his  return  to  the  U.S.,  he  will  visit 
Fairchild  offices  in  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 


TO  BE  CANDID:  A  comprehensive 
Candy  Merchandising  Report  will 
be  a  feature  of  SUPERM.ARKET 
NEWS’  July  26  issue.  The  sweet- 
tooth  special  is  timed  to  be  read 
by  candv  buyers  and  merchandisers 
at  the  peak  of  their  planning  for 
fall. 


COMPLETE  FLOOR  COVERAGE: 

Floor  covering  retailers  depend  on 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAlLY’s 
Floor  Covering  Directory  as  a 
ready  reference  on  lines  they  carry 
or  are  considering.  .An  all-new  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  semi-annual  Directory 
is  being  publi.shed  as  a  supplement 
to  HFD’s  July  30  issue. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PabllilMri  of 

Daily  Nawi  Rscord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  himishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suearmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Metalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Anthony  A.  SoU)ano — to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department, 
Hack-ensark  (N.  J.)  Record. 

•  a  * 

Marvin  L.  Ei’RY — promoted  to 
Sunday  editor,  the  G<i.stonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette. 

a  a  a 

Edward  A.  Jasinski,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Lakewood 
(N.J.)  Ocean  County  Citizen — 
to  associate  editor,  Lakewood 
Ocean  County  Daily  Timeit. 

a  a  a 

William  A.  Korns — from 
senior  writer  for  Conyrenfdonal 
Quarterly  Service,  to  executive 
assistant  to  Sen.  Clifford  P. 
Case  (R-N.J.) 

a  a  a 

RiDOLPH  P.  ScHlFKER — from 
AP,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  bureau 
to  Milwaukee  bureau  replacing 
the  late  James  Suhr;  James  R. 
Polk — from  AP,  Indianapolis 
to  Milwaukee  bureau,  replacing 
Paul  Clifford  now  a  Regional 
membership  executive. 

a  a  a 

Jerralyn  Garcia — from  Los 
Angeles  City  News  Service,  to 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Newn;  Petter 
Hill — to  copy  desk,  News. 

m  *  m 

Lew  Fishman,  formerly  with 
Bricktown  (N.J.)  Ocean  County 
Daily  Ohnerver  and  Aslmry 
Park  (N.J.)  Press — to  sports 
staff,  Baltimore  Eveniny  Sun. 

a  a  a 

Loi'Is  E.  Erickson  —  named 
Putnam,  Conn.,  correspondent 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

a  a  a 

James  C.  Stewart — from  city 
side  reporter  to  Manchester, 
Conn.,  reporter,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  replacing  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Davis  now  with  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 

a  a  a 

Benja.min  j.  Pope,  formerly 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  more  recently 
with  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment — to  public  relations  man- 


OUR  MOVE 


is  to  larger  quarters  .  .  . 
150  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10038 


YOUR  MOVE 

Ask  to  see  our  news  features 
with  your  local  angle 

PARK  ROW 
NEWS  SERVICE 


news-people 


Kotulak 


JAMES  M.  O'NEILL,  associate  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
retired  July  I.  He  started  his  newspaper  career  in  1926  as  a  police  reporter 
for  the  old  Camden  Daily  Courier  and  later  served  as  courthouse  reporter, 
rewrite  man  and  city  editor. 

RONALD  KOTULAK,  29,  a  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  for  six  years,  has  been 
named  science  editor,  succeeding  Roy  Gibbons,  who  retired  June  I.  Mr, 
Kotulak  switched  from  engineering  at  Wayne  State  university,  Detroit,  to 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

F.  FISKE  MARTIN  has  been  named  editor  of  Octoraro  Newspapers.  Quarry- 
vllle.  Pa.,  publishers  of  the  Sun-Ledger.  He  was  formerly  assistant  editor  of 
Nash  Newspapers,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Martin 


ager,  Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
south  central  region. 

«  *  « 

Raymond  K.  Greenwald — to 
assistant  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times. 

*  «  * 

Eugene  P.  Miller  —  from 
managing  editor  to  news  editor, 
Winchester  (Va.)  Star;  Doug¬ 
las  B.  O’Connell  —  up  from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  James  —  from 
editorial  writer  to  editorial  edi¬ 
tor,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tri- 
hune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Doi'g  Huff  —  to  assistant 
sports  editor,  Morgantown  (W. 
Va.)  Dominion-News,  replacing 
Eddie  Wiles — on  military  leave. 

*  *  « 

Lt.  Col.  (USAF)  (RET.) 
William  Smallwikid  and 
Frank  Lowery,  formerly  with 
Thomasville  (Ala.)  Times — to 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
copy  desk;  Mary  Whitley  and 
Gary  Martin — Advertiser  sum¬ 
mer  interns. 

*  *  * 

Norm  Newcomer — from  city 
editor  .Artesia  (N.M.)  Daily 
Press,  to  editor,  succeeding  Bill 
Southard — now  editor  of  East¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  University 
news  bureau  at  Portales.  New 
Daily  Press  city  editor  is  Dick 
Gentry. 

*  *  * 

Dean  Fairchild — to  Carls¬ 
bad  (N.M.)  Current- Argus. 

*  *  * 

Lumarion  Si:mner — to  head 
of  the  Roswell  (N.M.)  Daily 
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Record’s  news  bureau  for  Lin¬ 
coln  County  at  Ruidoso. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  G.  Hess,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal  and  several  Texas  news¬ 
papers — now  assistant  director 
of  public  information  and  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Moomaw,  formerly  an 
assistant  sports  editor,  .Mexico 
City  (Mex.)  News  and  a  re¬ 
porter,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent — to  news  staff,  Gallup 
(N.M.)  Independent. 

*  «  « 

Bill  McGee — to  reporter,  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune. 

*  * 

Pete  Chronis — to  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Jmirnal. 

«  *  * 

Jim  Collins,  former  sports 
editor,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
— now  managing  editor  of  Farm 
and  Ranch  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Jackie  Stern,  former  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter — to  press  assistant  on 
staff  of  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Ander¬ 
son  (Dem.  N.M.) 

*  *  * 

Charles  Cullen — to  Santa 
Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican  as 

Sunday  editor. 

*  *  * 

Kirby  Ward,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah — to  advertising  staff,  San¬ 
ta  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican. 

*  *  * 

JoLiNE  Daffer,  a  University 
of  New  Mexico  journalism 
graduate — to  Albuquerque  (N- 
M.)  Journal. 
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Prof.  Murphy  to  Heatl 
Kentucky  J-Sehuol 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Murphy,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Syracuse 
University,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Univ’^ersity  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  The  appointment  is  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1. 

He  will  succeed  Dr.  Niel 
Plummer  who  has  served  in  the 
post  since  11)40  and  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  from  administrative  du¬ 
ties.  He  will  continue  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  school,  teaching 
courses  in  press  law  and  etymol- 
ogy. 

Dr.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  department  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  since  1953,  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  developing  a 
graduate  program  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  and  a  “core”  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  this 
area  to  serve  journalism  and 
other  disciplines  concerned  with 
the  mass  media. 

The  new  Kentucky  director 
has  professional  experience  as 
a  reporter  and  copyreader  on 
newspapers  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio,  and  Syracuse,  and  as  a 
photo  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 


CHARLES  L.  ANDREWS  will  join  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  Aug.  I  as 
promotion  director.  Mr.  Andrews  comes  from  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation  where  he  has  served  in  a  promotion  capacity  since  1945. 

JAMES  F.  AHEARN,  who  has  served  as  Trenton,  N.  J.,  correspondent  for 
the  HacItcnsack  (N.  J.)  Record  since  January,  1961,  will  become  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  effective  Sept.  I. 

A.  DAVID  SCHMERLER  is  now  undergoing  training  at  the  Record's  Trenton 
bureau  and  will  assume  full  duties  as  Trenton  correspondent  on  Aug.  I. 


CHAKI.E.S  O.  Bell  Jr. — from  Womack,  Hayes  Named 
Alhuqticrque  (N.M.)  Journal,  to  p„  .  yPe 

publications  staff  of  New  Mexico  V  rs 

Education  Association.  Two  new  vicepresidents  of  the 

*  •  *  Houston  Post  Company,  Texas, 

Jekrv  Marsh,  former  city  edi-  have  been  appointed,  it  was  an- 

tor,  Lovhif/ton  (N.M.)  Leader  nounced  by  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
and  former  sports  and  news  edi-  president  and  editor  of  the 

tor  Cloi’ix  (N.M.)  News-Jour-  Houston  Post,  morning  and  Sun- 

nal,  and  Carol  Eason — to  news  day  newspaper, 
staff,  Hohhs  (N.M.)  News-Sun.  Elected  are  M.  B.  Womack, 

*  '*  *  .secretary-treasurer  and  control- 

A.  D.  Rose,  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  ler,  and  H.  E.  Hayes,  director 

New  Mexican  advertising  staff  of  advertising. 

-to  advei  tising  manager  Taos  Mr.  Womack,  47,  joined  the 
(N.M.)  News,  succeeding  Bob  Post  in  1948  as  junior  account- 
Fauteck.  ant.  He  was  named  chief  ac- 

■*  *  *  countant  in  1951,  assistant  sec- 

Don  Riggenbach — to  Roswell  retary-treasurer  and  controller 
(N.M.)  Daily  Record,  in  1962,  controlling  the  finance 

and  accounting  division  of  the 
company,  including  Post,  KPRC 
and  KPRC-tv.  He  has  l)een  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  since  1962. 

Mr.  Hayes,  49,  was  promoted 
to  director  of  advertising  in 
March,  and  has  been  with  the 
Post  since  1959.  He  joined  the 
retail  advertising  staff  as  a 
salesman,  and  was  named  retail 
advertising  manager  a  year 
later. 


44- Year  Stint 

Harold  Reamer  has  retired 
as  chief  linotype  operator  from 
the  Hunterdon  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  after 
nearly  44-years  of  service  with 
the  weekly. 


Briice  Ladd — from  associate 
editor  of  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  to  legis¬ 
lative  assistant  to  U.S.  Rep. 
Donald  Rumsfeld  (R-13th),  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  15. 


Bob  Drummond,  Ralph 
Dohme,  and  Jane  Wilkenson 
—to  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 


John  McMillan — from  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  to  AP, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Billy  Mann 
— to  AP,  Louisville,  Ky.,  bureau, 
replacing  Jere  Edgerton — now 
on  the  foreign  news  desk  in 
New  York. 


Lawrence  Lee — from  UPI, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Austin, 
Tex.,  replacing  John  Lynch 
—transferred  to  Richmond,  Va. 


Arthur  W.  Brodei’R,  former¬ 
ly  with  UPI  in  Boston  and 
Springfield,  Mass. — to  Cornell 
University  news  bureau. 


^  AND  COMFANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Harry  P.  Hache — to  sports 
editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 


Richard  F.  Reeves  —  from 
Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
to  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

♦  *  ♦  Don  White — from  public  re- 

Arlo  T.  Wagner— from  f/oM8-  lations  director,  St.  Ambrose 
ton  (Tex.)  Press,  to  assistant  College,  Davenport,  la.  —  to 
city  editor,  Covington  Kentucky  executive  sports  editor,  the 
Press.  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour- 
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Al  Bluhm  —  from  foreign  • 

news  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times,  S.  Parnell  1 
to  executive  news  editor,  San  editor,  Easton 
Oiego  Evening  Tribune,  sue-  president  of  t 
coeding  Gene  Gregston  —  now  Associated  Pres 
**8i8tant  to  the  editor.  tors. 
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W^n  is  Too  Moea 
Too  Uttie? 

by 

Jiiiiaii  P.  Von  Winkle,  Jr., 

Prciidanl 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

louUvilU,  Kanlucky 
EtlabHthmd  1849 


We  used  to  know  a  rather  large 
lady  down  in  Lexington  who 
was  a  mighty  big  eater. 

She  was  reputed  to  have  once 
stated,  “The  turkey  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  fowl, — too  much 
\  for  one,  not  enough  for  two!" 
i  Some  of  our  friends  tell  us  our 
four-fifths  bottle  of  famous  Old 
Fitz  falls  in  the  same  category. 

Too  small,  they  say,  for  a 
I  sizeable  gathering  of  friends,  oft- 
times  requiring  a  hiury-up  de- 
I  livery  from  the  nearest  package 
I  counter,  or  a  back-door  loan 
from  a  better-stocked  neighbor. 

Yet  for  a  smaller  group,  they 
add,  too  much  enjoyment  re¬ 
mains  in  the  bottle  as  a  tempta- 
!  tion  to  over-indulgence. 

Truth  of  the  matter,  as  a  suit- 
I  able  bottle  for  bourbon,  we’ve 
never  thought  much  of  the  four- 
fifth  quart.  An  alien  size,  it  was 
literally  foisted  on  American 
distillers  years  ago  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  British  whiskey,  and 
adopted  by  us  in  defense. 

I  Under  our  American  gallon 
system,  this  English  “short 
quart’’  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  lacks 
one-fifth  (actually  6.4  ounces) 
of  the  contents  of  the  customary 
American  quart, — a  handy  figvu-e 
to  remember  as  you  compare 
prices  of  both  sizes  on  a  dealer’s 
shelf.  If  the  quart  costs  less  than 
one-fifth  more,  you’re  several 
free  drinks  ahead. 

To  fit  the  “platter”  to  a  more 
convenient  “fowl”,  our  Old 
Fitzgerald  is  now  widely  avail- 
I  able  in  quarts.  Within  the  past 
few  years  the  amount  so  bottled 
has  increased  by  more  than  half. 

And  happily  so!  The  growing 
popularity  of  our  generously 
flavored  Old  Fitzgerald  in  its 
more  generous  bottle  helps  us 
,  give  you  true  enjoyment, — 
“without,”  as  Dad  used  to  say, 
“pinching  back  on  the  sack.” 

Why  not  try  it,  tonight! 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Bonded  100  Proof 
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CIRCLLATION 

Daily  Plans  ‘Broader 
Circulation  Medium’ 


Walter  A.  Stronp,  publisher 
of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News,  has  detailed  plans  for  a 
new  publication  —  Interstate 
VISTA  —  which  will  he  distrib¬ 
uted  free  of  charge  with  the 
News  as  part  of  a  “new,  broader 
circulation  medium.” 

First  edition  of  VISTA  will 
l)e  off  the  presses  early  August 
and  will  be  delivered  to  all 
homes  in  territory  sen’ed  by  the 
News  either  by  mail  or  by  car¬ 
rier.  Beloit  News  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  receive  the  new  publi¬ 
cation  with  their  paper;  non¬ 
subscribers  will  receive  VISTA 
only. 

Said  Mr.  Strong:  “Interstate 
VISTA  will  not  be  a  newspa¬ 
per.  It  will  complement,  rather 
than  compete  with  the  News. 
Its  editorial  content  will  l)e  var¬ 
ied  and  designed  to  appeal  to  all 
types  of  readers,  young  and 
old.” 

The  Beloit  publisher  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  would  lean  heavily  on  pic¬ 
tures  and  features  of  a  “local” 
nature  covering  an  unlimited 
variety  of  subjects,  the  mate¬ 
rial  being  produced  specificallv 
for  VISTA. 

Potential  fur  Gruntii 

He  also  made  these  points: 
“The  seven  -  county  Stoteline 
area,  of  which  Beloit  is  the  geo¬ 
graphic  as  well  as  the  retail 
trading,  service  and  cultural 
hub,  has  grown  tremendously. 
It  has  strong  potential  for  even 
greater  growth.  It  influences  in 
many  ways  the  lives  of  everyone 
within  its  boundaries. 


“The  Beloit  Daily  News 
reaches  some  23,000  homes  in 
the  Stateline  area.  However,  for 
many  reasons,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  newspaper  to  pro¬ 
vide  100  per  cent  coverage  of 
all  the  households  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  .such  as  ours.  As  a  result, 
many  people  within  easy  trav¬ 
eling  distance  from  Beloit  aren’t 
aware  of  all  this  community  has 
to  offer.  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
VISTA  will  bring  Beloit  to 
every  home  in  every  corner  of 
this  area  —  and  bring  people 
from  these  homes  to  Beloit.” 

Concluding  the  announcement, 
Mr.  Strong  said  that  William 
Behling,  “a  veteran  of  nearly 
20  years  with  the  Daily  News,” 
would  edit  VISTA.  Day-to-day 
news,  he  said,  would  be  covered 
by  the  parent  paper,  the  new 
publication  supplying  features 
and  pictures  of  appeal  to  home¬ 
makers,  hobbyists,  the  sports- 
minded,  business  people,  farm¬ 
ers,  teenagers  and  young  chil¬ 
dren. 

Weekly  Fubliealiun 

Mr.  Behling  told  E&P  this 
week  that  initially  VISTA 
would  be  published  twice  in  Au¬ 
gust,  then  as  a  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  until  next  year,  w’hen  it 
was  hoped  to  publish  on  a  week¬ 
ly  basis. 

He  said  that  the  Beloit  Daily 
News  Publishing  Company 
looked  upon  the  new  publication 
as  a  means  of  (a)  promoting 
circulation,  and  (b)  promoting 
advertising.  It  would  not  be,  he 
emphasized,  “just  another  shop¬ 
per”;  it  would  be  a  complete 
and  independent  photo-feature 
journal,  quite  different  from 
anything  already  in  existence. 


Williani  T.  Jardine 


Jar  dine,  Fehr 
Get  New  Star, 
Tribune  Posts 

Minneapolis 

William  T.  Jardine,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  Upper  Midwest  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  circulation 
director,  reports  M.  E,  Fisher, 
the  newspapers’  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

Richard  Fehr,  assistant  Up¬ 
per  Midwest  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  to  replace 
Jardine  as  Upper  Midwest  cir¬ 
culation  manager, 

Mr.  Jardine  has  held  various 
metropolitan  and  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  circulation  posts  since  he 
joined  the  newspapers  as  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  district  manager  in 
1938.  He  was  named  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  circulation  manager  in 
1957. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
gers  Association  and  the 
Northei-n  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

Mr.  Fehr  joined  the  newspa¬ 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


pers’  circulation  de.  .a  tment  in 
1946.  From  1951  to  1957  he  op¬ 
erated  an  independent  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  agency 
in  Minot,  N.  D,,  and  he  re¬ 
joined  the  newspapers’  circuU- 
tion  department  in  1957  as  an 
Upper  Midwest  regioiial  super¬ 
visor.  Mr.  Fehr  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  Upper  Midwest  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  19t>l. 

• 

New  Sunday  Issue 
Scores  High  Sales 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

The  new  Sunday  ('dition  of 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  is 
being  well  received  by  Ixith  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  E.  Lee,  business 
manager. 

By  the  third  week  95  percent 
of  the  daily  subscribers  were 
also  buying  the  Sunday  paper. 
This  compared  with  61  per  cent 
for  the  first  Sunday  edition,  is- 
•sued  June  13.  (E&P  June  26.) 

Single  copy  sales  ran  more 
than  100  per  cent  above  the 
daily  sales  for  the  first  four 
issues,  the  recent  addition  to 
seven-day  newspaper  ranks  re¬ 
ported. 

Sunday  also  has  granted 
strength  to  the  daily  editions, 
Mr.  Lee  advised.  The  percentage 
of  advertising  is  growing  and 
the  new  minimums  are  16  pages 
daily  and  20  pages  of  news  on 
Sunday.  Norman  C.  Brown  is 
publisher. 

• 

Stratton  Appointed  R-G 
Circulation  Manager 

Newly  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette  is  Ro¬ 
land  E.  Stratton.  He  has  been 
a  circulation  clerk  for  11  years 
and  succeeds  as  manager.  Del- 
mar  P.  Magoon,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  business  manager. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  J.  Broughan, 
general  manager,  who  said  that 
Mr.  Magoon  will  continue  as 
circulation  director. 


Circulation  Director 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  J.  DeBono,  since  1950 
on  circulation  staff  of  the  Ne» 
York  Times,  most  recently 
serving  as  assistant  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  manager 
of  administrative  services,  hn 
joined  the  Hartford  Times  in 
the  newly-created  capacity  of 
circulation  director. 

• 

Price  Cut  in  Half 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Vancouver  Times,  strug* 
gling  to  stay  alive,  cut  its  pri®* 
from  10c  to  5c  a  copy. 
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Survey  Shows 
Presi*  Fosters 
Bible  Reading 

At  least  5,000,000  copies  daily 
of  American  newspapers  carry  a 
quotation  from  the  Bible,  the 
American  Bible  Society  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  basis  of  a  sample 
check  just  completed  of  43 
dailies  in  20  large  cities. 

The  Bible  verse  regularly  car¬ 
ried  by  Kditor  &  Publisher  at 
its  masthead  in  each  issue 
prompted  the  newspaper  survey 
to  determine  how  many  large 
dailies  quote  a  Bible  verse  on 
the  editorial  page  or  elsewhere, 
the  Society  said. 

The  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
all  Hearst  Newspapers,  quote  a 
Bible  verse  on  the  editorial  page 
suptgested  by  a  local  minister. 

Other  dailies  included  in  the 
survey  which  publish  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Bible  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  are  the  Denver  Post, 
the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star,  the  San  Diego  Union,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American. 

Among  unusual  features  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  than  on  the 
editorial  page  are  “The  Bible: 
Can  You  Quote  It?”  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
"Bible  Digest”  in  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald. 

The  Bible  verse  in  the  other 
newspapers  in  the  survey  was 
contained  in  syndicated  columns 
by  nationally-known  religious 
writers  which  were  usually  pub¬ 
lished  on  pages  other  than  edi¬ 
torial.  The  papers  in  this  group 
included  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Cincinnati  En- 
(luirer,  the  Detroit  News,  the 
Portland  Oregon  Daily  Journal, 
the  Cleveland  Press,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

Cities  covered  in  the  Bible 
verse  survey  were  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
•Ulanta,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cin- 
tinnati,  St.  Louis,  Houston, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle. 

With  circulation  of  the  17 
papers  publishing  Bible  verses 
in  excess  of  5,000,000  copies 
My,  the  Bible  Society  said  that 
the  total  annual  distribution  by 
them  of  a  portion  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  would  run  almost  two  bil¬ 
lion  in  1965. 

1  Eugene  Gardner,  associate 
seretary  of  the  education  and 
‘uformation  department  of  the 
Society,  pointed  out  that 
ih*  43  dailies  checked  are  only 
>  small  portion  of  the  more  than 


1,700  American  dailies. 

“The  total  daily  circulation  of 
all  newspapers  which  publish 
(luotations  from  the  Bible  must 
run  several  times  5,000,000,”  he 
said.  “This  represents  the 
largest  distribution  of  Bible 
.selections  regularly  outside  The 
American  Bible  Society  itself.” 
• 

Globe  Revives  Monday 
Edition  After  56  Years 

The  Joplin  (Miss.)  Globe  re¬ 
sumed  publication  of  a  Monday 
morning  edition  on  July  12  for 
the  first  time  in  over  56  years. 

Fred  Hughes,  president  of  the 
Joplin  Globe  Publishing  Co., 
told  E&P  that  inauguration  of 
the  Monday  morning  paper 
made  the  Globe  a  full  seven-day 
week  morning  publication  for 
the  first  time  since  January, 
1909  when  the  Monday  edition 
was  dropped  because  of  costs. 

He  said  that  first  year  pro¬ 
duction  costs  for  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  were  estimated  to  run  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $75,000. 

An  editorial  in  the  Globe 
said:  “The  decision  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  Monday  morning  news¬ 
paper  was  made  to  help  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  new  economic  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  Four-State  area  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  district.” 

Subscribers  were  also  told: 
“This  means  seven  morning 
Globes  a  week,  delivered  at 
existing  subscription  rates.” 

• 

Girl  Scouts  Serve 
As  Correspondents 

Farragut, Idaho 

More  than  1,200  teenage  girls 
attending  the  Girl  Scout  Senior 
Roundup  here  are  serving  as 
accredited  correspondents  for 
newspapers  in  their  hometowns. 

They  are  part  of  9,000  Senior 
Girl  Scouts  and  2,000  adults 
from  the  50  states  and  150  Girl 
Guides  from  45  countries  in  the 
largest  encampment  for  girls  in 
the  western  world  being  held 
July  15-28. 

Special  tents  equipped  with 
Royal  typewriters  serv'e  as 
newspaper  offices  for  the  press 
operation.  It  is  expected  that 
the  girls  will  file  more  than 
6,000  newspaper  stories  during 
the  12  days  of  the  Roundup. 

• 

Two  Win  Promotions 

Two  new  appointments  in  the 
production  department  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  have  been 
made.  Joe  Clark  becomes  assist¬ 
ant  mechanical  superintendent 
and  C.  F.  Shellenberger  is 
named  stereo-type  foreman.  Mr. 
Clark  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1949,  and  Mr.  Shellenberger  in 


1953. 
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ON  THE  AIR 

Tv  Newsmen  Caught 
In  ‘Asian  Hurricane’ 

By  Jean  Greenwald 


Some  stay.  Some  leave.  Many 
die.  This  is  South  Vietnam  to 
American  marines. 

To  American  television  news¬ 
men  in  South  Vietnam  the  big¬ 
gest  problem  isn’t  getting  shot 
at,  but  getting  to  where  the 
shooting  is. 

All  journalists  have  felt  the 
sharp  sting  of  censorship  there. 
For  the  correspondents  of 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  and  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  this  problem 
looms  before  them  every  day. 

Piers  Anderton,  ABC,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  covering 
the  action  in  South  Vietnam, 
said  transportation  is  another 
problem  newsmen  must  contend 
with. 

Land  Travel  Difficult 

“To  travel  on  a  military 
plane,  you  must  have  orders,” 
he  said.  “Commercial  flights  are 
only  good  for  travel  between 
major  towns.  Travel  overland 
is,  of  course,  almost  impossible, 
because  the  enemy  controls 
most  of  the  land  area  .  .  .  unless 
you  pay  the  toll  at  the  Viet 
Cong  roadblocks,  as  the  French 
do. 

“If  you  start  hitch-hiking 
around,”  he  continued,  “you  are 
liable  to  get  bogged  down  in  the 
boondocks  for  days. 

“Movement  at  night  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  the  cities  or  in  the 
field.  Vietnam  is  Viet  Cong  at 
night.” 

But  the  dangers  don’t  scare 
newsmen  away.  According  to 
Mr.  Anderton,  no  correspondent 


would  want  to  remain  in  Viet¬ 
nam  except  on  a  long-term 
basis.  “You  must  know  the  po¬ 
litical  personalities  involved  in 
all  that  Renaissance-type  in- 
trique  in  the  government,”  he 
said,  “and  you  must  feel  that 
the  war  has  become  a  personal 
matter  to  yourself.” 

Coming  to  the  defense  of  his 
fellow  journalists  in  Vietnam 
who  have  had  charges  of  “crisis 
journalism,”  levelled  against 
them,  Mr.  Anderton  said: 

Demand  fur  Stories 

“There  is  such  a  demand  for 
stories  out  of  Vietnam — by  the 
wire  services,  by  newspapers, 
by  networks — that  the  corre¬ 
spondents  become  desperate  to 
file  once  or  twice  daily. 

“On  dry  days,  any  bombing 
strike  is  used  as  a  lead.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  the  main  problem 
in  Vietnam  is  that  the  crisis  is 
not  made  critical  enough,”  he 
said. 

“The  press,  generally,  does 
not  give  a  picture  of  how  seri¬ 
ous  the  situation  is.  The  largest 
problem  for  a  reporter  in  Viet¬ 
nam  is  to  become  more  objec¬ 
tive.  He  becomes  so  sympathetic  - 
and  so  admiring  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  in  the  field  that  he, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  feels 
that  he  cannot  be  too  critical, 
that  he  cannot  report  too 
harshly  on  the  setbacks  we  en¬ 
counter  there.” 

^Indirect’  Censorship 

Charles  Arnot  rotates  be¬ 
tween  Tokyo  and  South  Viet¬ 
nam  with  Lou  Cioffi  as  chief 
correspondent  for  ABC.  He 


di-ew  comparisons  between  the 
Diem  regime  and  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  on  news  censorship. 

“When  the  former  Diem  re¬ 
gime  cracked  down  on  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  in  August  1963,”  Mr. 
Arnot  said,  “formal  and  ex¬ 
tremely  tough  censorship  was 
imposed  on  all  outgoing  news 
copy.  That  ended  with  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Diem  regime  in 
November,  1963. 

“I  have  encountered,  from 
time  to  time,  censorship  by 
‘indirection’ — at  certain  times 
when  the  U.S.  military  would 
not  confirm  a  government  de¬ 
feat  because  of  poor  field  com¬ 
munications,  for  example.  I 
recall  four  or  five  such  in¬ 
stances,  but  not  within  the  past 
year. 

“Now  the  U.S.  command  has 
asked  newsmen  here,  strictly 
for  security  reasons,”  Mr. 
Arnot  said,  “to  impose  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  or  restraint  in 
holding  for  broadcast  or  publi¬ 
cation  any  reports  of  air  strikes 
against  the  North  or  new  troop 
landings,  etc. 

“This  is  only  common  sense,” 
he  said.  “It’s  only  when  our 
side  suffers  a  big  defeat,  in 
these  cases  government  forces, 
not  U.  S.  forces,  that  we  have 
difficulty  digging  out  the  facts. 
And  even  that  situation,  once 
pretty  grim,  has  improved.” 

Logistic  Problems 

Mr.  Arnot  notes  that  the  big¬ 
gest  problems,  besides  bullets 
whizzing  by,  are  the  lack  of 
sufficient  crews  to  adequately 
cover  the  country,  transporta¬ 
tion,  inadequate  air-shipping 
facilities  for  getting  tv  film  to 
the  U.S.,  and  unreliable  and 
overcrowded  radio  circuits  for 
broadcasts  to  the  U.S. 

“I  realize  these  are  mainly 
logistical  problems,”  Mr.  Arnot 
said,  “and  I’ve  been  criticized 
for  saying  the  problems  of  cov¬ 
ering  this  war  are  90  percent 
logistics  and  10  percent  journal¬ 
ism,  but  I  still  say  these  ARE 
the  biggest  problems  we  face.” 

Mr.  Arnot  found  the  question 
of  his  most  dangerous  experi¬ 
ence  “in  a  war  where  the  enemy 
is  nowhere  and  everywhere”  a 
tough  one  to  answer. 

Two  Harrowing  Experiences 

“But  I  guess,”  Mr,  Arnot 
said,  “my  two  closest  brushes 
with  infinity  were: 

“When  I  w'as  accompanying 
South  Vietnamese  marines  dur¬ 
ing  a  sweep  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  area  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mekong  River.  We  were 
n'.arching  in  a  column  through 
some  open  fields  when  14  Amer¬ 
ican  helicopters  which  had  just 
landed  some  troops  in  another 


area  mistook  us  for  Viet  Cong 
and  opened  fire  on  us.  We  suf. 
fered  wounded,  but  oi  tunately, 
none  dead. 

“When  I  left  the  I  )tel  Cara¬ 
vel  le,  where  we  hav<-  our  buret* 
and  where  we  live,  just  fit* 
minutes  before  a  big  bomb  went 
off  and  blew  out  S'"*  rooms  on 
the  floor  below  our  itureau.” 

Mr.  Arnot  has  been  coverinff 
wars  ever  since  Gu:i  alcantl  in 
the  fall  of  1942.  He’s  also  beeB< 
on  assignment  in  the  Suet,  the^ 
Congo,  and  the  Chinese  invasii^ 
of  India. 

“When  I  get  exhausted,  ”  htf 
said,  I  feel  I  ve  had  one  waif 
too  many,  but  when  I  get  s(»ntt 
rest,  I’m  still  intrigued  by  this* 
place. 

Front  Seat  for  lliHtoiy  I 

“This  is  our  big  showdon^ 
with  the  communists.  If  yot| 
want  a  front  seat  for  contend 
porary  history,”  Mr.  Arnot  coimi 
tinned,  “then  here’s  the  place  toi 
be.” 

Mr.  Arnot  also  feels  that  thad 
charge  against  newsmen  ia 
South  Vietnam  blowing  up  mk 
nor  incidents  is  unfair  but  aiU 
mits  that  there  is  “a  smal 
element  here  that  trades  oa 
sensationalism.” 

Camera  Compounds  ProUeaHi 

Bob  Young,  ABC  correspond 
ent  who  recently  returned  afta 
six  weeks  in  South  Vietnaij 
found  that  the  problema  d 
those  working  with  “quill  aal 
camera  as  opposed  to  pad  and 
pencil”  are  compounded. 

“There  is  little  doubt,”  Mf. 
Young  said,  “that  the  primaij 
problem  faced  in  common  by  al 
newsmen  is  getting  to  and  froa 
the  scene  in  a  country  thid 
seems  to  be  all  mountainM 
rugged  mountains  topped  wi^ 
some  of  the  thickest  jungle  i* 
the  world. 

Not  even  the  wealthiest  net¬ 
work  can  afford  to  staff  three  or 
four  key  cities  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  with  camera  crews  and 
correspondents,”  he  continued. 

Language  Barrier 

Mr.  Young  also  brought  out 
that  a  problem,  perhaps  even 
more  important  than  transpor¬ 
tation,  is  the  language  barrier 
encountered  in  attempting  to 
cover  the  Vietnamese  civilian 
side  of  the  news. 

“A  reasonable  facsimile  of 
what  the  score  is  in  military 
and  diplomatic  news  is  possi¬ 
ble,”  he  said,  “but  I  feel  we  are 
almost  totally  in  the  dark  when 
it  comes  to  interpreting  what 
the  Vietnamese  themselves  are 
thinking  or  feeling.” 

Although  Mr.  Young 
that  there  isn’t  in  his  opinion, 
(Continued  on  page  38j 


Henry  Shapiro  has  been  chief  of  UPI’s 
Moscow  bureau  since  1939.  He’s  the 
dean  of  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
Soviet  capital. 

Shapiro’s  fluency  in  Russian  and  his  ^ 
knowledge  of  Soviet  affairs  give  him  a 
distinct  advantage  in  covering  what  is 
probably  the  toughest  beat  in  the  world. 

No  other  newsman  writes  with  such 
authority  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

“By  Henry  Shapiro’*— another  big  by-line  from 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  Inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 


ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Asian  Hurricane 

(Continued  from  page  36^ 

news  censorship  per  ae,  there 
are  restrictions  on  news  cover¬ 
age. 

Coverage  Reolrirtions 

“A  blatant  example  of  this 
occurred  at  Danang  Air  Base 
in  mid-March,”  Mr.  Young  re¬ 
lated.  “The  war  in  the  air  was 
accelerating  daily  with  flights 
north  originating  for  the  most 
part  from  Danang. 

“Newsmen  accredited  by  Mil¬ 
itary  Assistance  Command 
Vietnam  (MACV)  had  always 
passed  through  the  gates  at 
Danang  without  difficulty.  Sud¬ 
denly  one  day  we  were  informed 
that  we  would  need  special  es¬ 
cort  by  the  USAF  Press  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  (PIO)  to  the  U.S. 
portions  of  this  Vietnamese 
base. 

“This  meant  that  the  two 
USAF  PIO  personnel  would 
need  to  personally  escort  indi¬ 
vidual  reporters  from  the  main 
gate  to  USAF  portions  of  the 
air  base,”  he  continued.  “The 
Vietnamese  section  of  the  base 
was  declared  off  limits. 

“To  get  to  the  Marine  com¬ 
pound  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field  another  escort  operation 


was  required  involving  the 
services  of  two  MACV  PIO 
personnel. 

Total  .News  Blackout’ 

“Considering  the  variety  of 
stories  from  a  cadre  of  27  news¬ 
men,  the  escort  imposition 
amounted  to  an  almost  total 
news  blackout,”  Mr.  Young 
said.  “American  authorities 
blamed  the  Vietnamese  for  the 
restrictions  ...  ‘It  is,  after  all, 
their  base.’ 

“But  newsmen  became  suspi¬ 
cious  of  American  involvement 
because  key  Vietnamese  officials 
were  unaware  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  and  U.S.  mess  halls  on  the 
base  and  the  Officers  Club  in 
town  were  suddenly  declared  off 
limits  to  newsmen,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Young  believes  the  whole 
war  story  is  a  crisis  in  suspen¬ 
sion  and  there  is  no  single  event 
that  has  tipped  the  scales. 

“That’s  the  difficult  thing 
Americans  have  to  learn  to  live 
with,”  he  said.  “The  day’s  news 
tells  only  of  the  results  of  an 
accumulation  of  military  action. 
We  must  report  a  condition  of 
war.” 

*  «  * 

Prefers  Jungle  to  Office 

CBS  Saigon  Correspondent 
Morley  Safer,  who  defines  him¬ 
self  as  “one  of  those  strange 
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types  who  prefers  the  jungle  to 
the  home  office,”  said  censorship 
is  rarely  overt  in  the  sense  of 
altering  copy  but  that  officials 
conveniently  use  a  cloak  of  se¬ 
curity  in  replying  to  inquiries. 

“The  problems  encountered,” 
said  Mr,  Safer,  “are  similar  to 
those  found  in  acting,  as  some¬ 
one  called  it,  ‘the  role  of  the 
undeclared  war  correspondent.’ 

“The  military  rarely  wants  to 
give  straight  answers  because 
they  are  fighting  a  ‘nonwar.’ 
The  biggest  difficulty  in  report¬ 
ing  this  nonwar  is  that  there 
is  no  front  line,  no  advances  or 
retreats;  the  war  is  happening 
around  you  in  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  places. 

No  Rules  for  Reporting 

“No  one  yet  has  come  up  with 
set  rules  for  fighting  revolu¬ 
tionary  or  guerilla  warfare,”  he 
continued,  “so  there  are  few 
rules  for  reporting  it. 

“So,  like  the  military  you  play 
it  by  guess  and  like  the  military 
you  venture  out  massively  in 
search  of  the  enemy  and  find 
shadows  ...  or  you  get  lucky.” 

One  time  Mr.  Safer  wasn’t  so 
lucky — he  was  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  two  Vietnamese 
army  units  annoyed  with  each 
other. 

“I  was  covering  a  routine 
operation  against  the  Viet  Cong 
at  a  tiny  outpost  called  Ben 
Cat,”  he  recall^,  “when  a  Chi¬ 
nese  mercenary,  a  member  of 
the  Nungh  Special  Forces  work¬ 
ing  for  the  U.S.,  refused  to 
salute  a  Vietnamese  lieutenant. 

‘The  officer  drew  his  pistol. 
Supporters  of  both  men  opened 
fire  and  the  lieutenant  was 
killed  by  at  least  six  bullets  in 
the  head. 

“And  the  one  question  that 
occurred  to  us  all”  said  Mr. 
Safer,  “as  we  were  huddled  in 
the  supply  room  was  who  was 
shooting  at  the  Viet  Cong.” 

To  Mr.  Safer,  a  tamer  place 
is  tempting,  more  comfortable. 
“But  we  are  now  in  the  eye  of 
an  Asian  hurricane,”  he  said, 
“and  this  is  the  best  story 
going.” 

*  *  * 

Professed  Ignorance 

As  NBC’s  Saigon  correspond¬ 
ent,  Garrick  Utley  has  encoun¬ 
tered  official  news  censorship  on 
size  and  disposition  of  units  in 
some  military  operations  as  well 
as  censorship  in  filming  certain 
weapons  on  U.S.  planes. 

“There  is  an  unofficial  cen¬ 
sorship  rampant,”  Mr.  Utley 
said,  “which  takes  the  form  of 
officials  not  commenting  or  in¬ 
forming  on  various  military  and 
political  matters,  or  simply  pro¬ 
fessing  igpiorance  on  something 
they  do  know.” 

He  said  a  major  problem  is 


that  U.S.  information  ,  -ople  in.  | 
sist  that  more  and  more  cover-  ! 
age  be  cleared  through  them.  j 

“The  worst  problem  is  that  J 
most  of  the  important  news  on 
the  war  comes  through  just  one 
channel,”  Mr.  Utley  said,  “and 
it  is  usually  impossible  to  check 
its  authenticity.”  f 

His  most  dangerous  experi-  ; 
ence  covering  the  war  in  Viet-  ^ 
nam  came  when  he  and  a  ! 
cameraman  visited  the  Cam-  K 
bodian  border  post  and  were  " 
shelled  by  mortars  from  South  ■ 
Vietnam. 

“As  long  as  the  story  holds 
up,”  said  Mr.  Utley,  “I’d  like  to  i 
remain  here,  though  I  must  say  I 
it’s  not  as  much  fun  as  it  used  I 
to  be.  This  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  restrictions  here  and 
frenzied  unceasing  phy.sical  de¬ 
mands  the  story  now  has.” 

He  feels  that  exaggeration  of 
minor  incidents  by  Vietnam  cor¬ 
respondents  is  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

“I  believe,”  said  Mr.  Utley, 

“the  worst  crises  come  from 
Washington  dispatches  rather  . 
than  Saigon  stories.”  j 

OBITUARY 

Charles  Green,  Famed 
Ad  Man,  Dies  at  86 

Charles  C.  Green  who  roee 
from  a  printer’s  devil  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  best  known  ad-  - 
vertising  men  in  the  United  ' 
States  has  died,  aged  83. 

Mr.  Green  who  as  a  Iwy  man¬ 
aged  a  circus  and  took  charge 
of  its  advertising  and  exhibits  | 
began  a  newspaper  career  with 
the  Kent  (Ohio)  Courier-Trib¬ 
une  where  he  set  type,  wrote 
ads  and  reported. 

He  established  Green’s  Cap¬ 
itol  Advertising  Agency  in 
Washington  after  a  brief  period 
as  a  reporter  on  the  GaUm 
(Ohio)  Lender.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Worth  American  as  promotion 
and  advertising  manager. 

In  1917  he  came  to  New  York 
to  reorganize  the  H.  E.  James 
Advertising  Agency  and  liecame  | 
its  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Several  years  later,  he  ,  I 
founded  his  own  agency.  In 
1940,  after  being  director  of  I 
promotion  for  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  he  became  man-  i 
ager  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  and  eventually  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  I 

*  *  * 

Harry  S.  Glaze,  retired  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesman,  Spo-  d 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  R<-  j  ' 
mew  and  the  Daily  ChronieU;  ■-  . 
June  28. 

♦  *  *  ^ 

Adelbert  Brown,  former  cd-  1 

umnist  for  the  Chicago  Herald  j 

American;  June  30. 
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"Years  of  research  have  gone 
into  the  new  Model  M.  It  is 
a  Ludlow  that  will  cast  type 
slugs  of  truly  remarkable  quality. 
New  engineering  .  .  .  new 
precision  in  manufacturing  .  . . 
new  mechanical  as  well  as 
electrical  components  ...  all 
contribute  to  a  more  solid  slug 
with  a  sharper,  dearer 
printing  surface.  AH 
of  us  at  Ludlow  are 
proud  that  the  Model 
M  far  exceeds  even 
what  we  expected.'' 

Robert  W.  Buckley  ^ 

President  und 
Chief  executive  Officer 
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THE  NEW 

LUDLOW 

MODEL 


Now  . , .  you  can  install 
a  new  Ludlow  Model  M  with 
complete  training  of  personnel 
and  instruction  in  maintenance  ...  a  20  case 
matrix  cabinet;  7  composing  sticks;  10  fonts  and 
all  necessary  accessories  for  as  little  as  $35  per 
week.  Each  new  Ludlow  Model  M  is  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year  and  is  factory-tested  under 
severe  operating  conditions  before  shipment. 


■  The  big  improvement 

in  the  Ludlow  Model  M  , 

is  in  the  slug  itself. 

The  sharp  edges  and  smooth  level  surface  of 
the  type  face  offer  reproduction  quality  without 
equal  in  slug-cast  composition.  Now,  all  typefaces 
look  better  on  Ludlow  .  .  .  and  this  typographic 
excellence  coupled  with  the  rapidly  expanding 
Ludlow  library  of  over  1900  fonts  .  .  .  gives 
today’s  printer  the  quality  he  needs  together  with 
the  speed  and  economy  of  the  Ludlow  system. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


■  New  flat  table  top  with  more 
positive  lockdown  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  stick  also  contributes  to  the 
more  efficient  casting  operation. 
All  composing  sticks  and  matrices 
made  by  Ludlow  will  work  on  the 
Model  M. 


■  New  electric  system  with  new 
circuit  breakers  assures  even  great¬ 
er  trouble-free  operation  .  .  .  and 
Model  M  speeds  up  casting  33V^% 
for  increased  production  in  repeat 
casting  .  .  .  and  when  more  than 
one  man  is  operating  the  Model  M. 


■  New^refrigerated  cooling  systern: 
a  new  compressor  type  refrigera^ 
tion  unit  maintains  the  water  term 
perature  M  a  pnifbrm  TO  degrees. 
The  new  Model  M  is'  available  in 
both  gas  and  electric  nwdels  .x' 
occupies  approximately  the  sathe 
space  as  before  at  practically  ho' 
increase  in  weight. 


■  New  all-enclosed  driving  mech¬ 
anism  with  "V"  belt  drive  . . .  pro¬ 
vides  greater  safety.  There's  a 
new  motor  position  —  12  inches 
off  the  floor.  A  quickly  removed 
side  panel  permits  easy  access  for 
cleaning  and  maintenance. 
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‘Strange  Viet  War’ 
Perplexes  Hal  Boyle 


Hal  Boyle,  54,  is  back  at  As¬ 
sociated  Press  New  York  head¬ 
quarters,  perplexed  after  two 
and  a  half  months  spent  cov¬ 
ering  what  he  frequently  calletl 
in  his  dispatches  “this  strange 
war.” 

Behind  him  are  55  stories  to¬ 
talling  about  30,000  words  car¬ 
ried  by  some  500  newspapers. 
As  he  has  done  in  two  previous 
wars,  in  four  campaigns  side  by 
side  with  the  late  Ernie  Pyle, 
he  tried  to  tell  “the  homefolks 
what  their  men  at  the  front  are 
doing.” 

Besides  such  well  known  date¬ 
lines  as  Saigon  and  Da  Nang, 
his  columns  of  approximately 
500-words  each,  came  back  from 
A  Shau,  on  the  Loatian  border, 
Le  My,  Kham  Due,  Chu  Lai, 
Khe  Sank,  Qui  Nohn,  the  re¬ 
sort  area  called  China  Beach, 
and  even  “a  rice  paddy  in  Viet¬ 
nam.” 

“Are  we  getting  the  true 
story?,”  Mr.  Boyle  was  asked. 

“In  a  military  and  political 
situation  as  full  of  dubiety  as 
this  is,  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  getting 
the  full  truth,”  was  his  guarded 
reply. 

Some  of  his  copy  was  in  the 
form  of  “open  letters  home”, 
addressed  to  his  wife,  Frances, 
and  daughter,  Tracy. 

In  one  he  wrote  (June  2) : 

“You  may  be  wondering 
what’s  going  on. 

“So  do  I. 

“When  I  was  here  48  hours 
I  thought  I  knew  for  sure  what 
the  truth  was  here.  Now  that 
I’ve  been  here  toward  48  days. 
I’m  not  so  sure  what  is  un¬ 
true.” 

No  Complaints 

A  death  in  his  family  bi-ought 
Mr.  Boyle  back  sooner  than  was 
intended.  He  hopes  to  return, 
and  thinks  that  all  young  news¬ 
papermen  in  this  country  should 
be  hankering  to  cover  “this 
greatest  story  in  the  world  from 
the  American  viewpoint.”  He 
had  no  complaints  regarding 
censorship. 

Mr.  Boyle  frankly  confessed 
that  at  his  age  he  did  not  go 
out  on  combat  patrols.  But  he 
mentioned  that  30-seconds  after 
takeoff  from  the  busy  airport 
of  Da  Nang  you  are  over  enemy 
territory. 

“I  was  never  fired  on,”  he 
said.  “I  just  rode  in  airplanes 
with  bullet  holes  in  them. 


“As  yet  I  know  of  no  U.S. 
coi’respondent  killed  by  enemy 
fire,  and  yet  I  was  impressed 
that  the  younger  I’eporters  are 
taking  more  risks  to<lay  than  I 
remember  taking  in  Korea  or  in 
World  War  II.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  duty  of  a  reporter 
is  not  to  play  soldier,  but  to  re¬ 
port  what  the  soldiers  are  do¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Boyle  said  there  are 
al)out  200  correspondents  in 
Vietnam.  Many,  he  said,  are 
being  repeatedly  exposed  to  dan¬ 
ger.  Because  of  food  and  heat, 
dysentery  and  other  diseases 
are  common. 

Press  Not  Opiimislic 

“American  reporters  have 
been  reasonably  honest  in  re¬ 
porting  this  war,”  he  continued. 
“But  they  are  not  optimistic 
about  it.  They  are  not  overstat¬ 
ing  the  situation.  Many  are 
free-lancers,  who  have  been 
there  longer  than  regular  staff 
men. 

“It  is  the  long-term  press 
corps  that  will  be  able  to  get 
the  time  facts  of  what  is  going 
on.” 

Mr.  Boyle  was  personalizing 
the  action,  seeing  it  through  the 
eyes  of  Marine  captains.  Navy 
lieutenants,  sergeants,  privates, 
nurses,  chaplains,  even  mission¬ 
aries  he  inter\'iewed  in  the 
mountains  of  the  jungle  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  been  an  AP 
human  interest  columnist  for 
22  years.  His  first  column  was 
written  under  fire  in  Salerno, 
Italy  in  1943.  His  front  line 
stories  of  GI's  in  action  won 
him  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1945. 

In  1950,  he  volunteered  for 
AP  duty  in  Korea.  There  he 
won  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Gold  Medal  Award  for 
“outstanding  contribution  to  na¬ 
tional  security.”  He  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  Overseas  Press  Club’s 
top  award  for  best  reporting  in 
radio,  tv,  and  newspapers. 

• 

Tribune  OflFers  $10,000 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  company  have 
each  offered  a  $10,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  responsible  for 
the  series  of  related  bombings 
that  has  rocked  Chicago  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks. 


Brig.  Gen.  F.  J.  Kerch  (left)  speaks  with  Hal  Boyle. 


AP  Produce 
‘Faetbook  of 
Wirephoto’ 

The  Associated  Press  has  pro¬ 
duced  “Faetbook  of  Wirephoto,” 
a  handbook  covering  every  phase 
of  AP  Wirephoto  network  oper¬ 
ation — from  picture  cropping 
and  caption  writing  to  instruc¬ 
tion  on  camera  care  and  how  to 
transmit  a  network  picture. 

The  book  will  be  distributed 
to  all  picture  editors  of  AP 
Wirephoto  network  subscribers, 
as  well  as  to  AP’s  photo  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Writing  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  book  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  F.  A.  Resch,  AP  execu¬ 
tive  newsphoto  editor;  P.  J.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  AP  photo  news  editor 
and  Harold  G.  Buell,  AP  photo 
projects  editor. 

The  30-page  handbook  is  re¬ 
plete  with  technical  information 
on  network  operation,  including 
an  illustrated  page  on  AP’s  new 
Automatic  Wirephoto  receivers. 
Other  divisions  in  the  book 
cover  such  topics  as  camera 
equipment,  keeping  libel  out  of 
caption  writing,  printing  pic¬ 
tures  for  Wirephoto  transmis¬ 
sion,  newspicture  sources  and 
others. 

The  handbook  was  designed 
primarily  for  distribution  to  AP 
employees  and  members  who  co¬ 
operate  in  operation  of  the 
Wirephoto  network,  but  it  will 
interest  anyone  dealing  with 
newspictures. 

A  foreword  notes  that  the  sun 
never  set  on  AP  Wirephoto 
operations  around  the  world,  a 
far  cry  from  January  1,  1935 
when  the  original  Wirephoto  net¬ 
work  was  formed  to  link  25 


U.S.  cities.  AP  Wirephoto  oper¬ 
ators  around  the  world  now  in¬ 
clude  a  vast  15-nation  European 
leased  network  which  reaches 
into  Russia  and  Poland. 

• 

Court  Affirms  $46<k(K)0 
Suit  .4^aiust  Curtis 

Nkw  Orleans 

The  $460,000  libel  judgment 
awarded  Wally  Butts,  former 
coach  and  athletic  director  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  as  a 
lesult  of  the  March  23,  1963 
article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  entitled,  “The  Story  of  a 
College  Football  Fix,”  was  af¬ 
firmed  July  16  by  the  5th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

A  Federal  district  court  jurj- 
in  Georgia  found  Mr.  Butts  had 
been  libeled  and  awarded  him 
$3.07  million  in  damages.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Lewis  R.  Morgan 
subsequently  cut  the  amount  to 
$60,000  in  general  and  $400,- 
000  in  punitive  damages. 

The  case  was  brought  against 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  pub- 
li.shers  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

• 

Times  Feature  Draws 
264  Voluntary  Workers 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  regular  weekly  feature  in 
the  Louisville  Times  is  helping 
the  Louisville  Community  Chest 
secure  volunteers  to  work  with 
various  Chest  agencies. 

The  Times  runs  a  column  each 
Thursday  outlining  the  need  of 
volunteers  with  special  skills. 

The  director  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers’  Bureau  of  the  Chest  said 
that  264  new  volunteers  had  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  during  the  past 
year  as  a  result  of  the  news  fea¬ 
ture.  The  skills  of  the  volunteers 
were  being  used  in  48  different 
agencies. 
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Parade  and 
The  National 
Education 
Association 


announce 


Annual 

Pacemaker 

Award 


Public  schools  which  hove  mode  significant  advances 
in  education  will  no  longer  go  unrecognized.  For 
Parade,  in  cooperation  with  The  Notional  Education 
Association,  has  created  the  annual  Pacemaker 
Award— to  be  given  to  school  administrators,  teachers 
and  public-minded  citizens  for  "leading  the  way  to 
better  education  for  America's  youth." 


This  award  recognizes  a  variety  of  educational 
programs— ranging  from  projects  in  curriculum  change 
to  creative  use  of  teaching  skills. 

The  Pacemaker  Award  not  only  gives  new  and 
well-deserved  recognition  to  enlightened  public 
school  systems;  it  also  serves  as  an  inspiration  for 
other  schools  all  over  America. 


"PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK" 

Consistency 

Brings 

Typographic 

Harmony 

By 

Kdnilind  Arnold 

“Consistency,  thou  art  a 
jewel !’’ 

I  think  some  famous  man 
said  this  once  upon  a  time. 
If  he  didn’t,  I  say  so  now  so 
that  future  antholojries  may 
carry  it.  For  it’s  just  as  true 
as  can  be. 

Consistency  is  particularly 
virtuous  for  a  newspaper 
typographer ;  it  contributes 
to  both  ease  and  pleasure  of 
the  reader. 

The  Srarsdale  (N.  Y.)  In¬ 
quirer,  a  weekly  alwut  20 
miles  northeast  of  New  York 
City,  provides  this  week’s 
basis  for  discussion.  It’s  a 
handsome  page,  too. 

The  bright,  airy  appear¬ 
ance  is  achieved  by  using  a 
7  -column  format  for  the 
front  page.  This  enables  the 
use  of  a  full  pica  of  white 
space  between  columns. 
Notice,  too,  that  there  is  ade- 
(juate  space  above  and  below 
heads  and  pix  to  reenforce 
the  open  look. 

The  sideless  box  (column 
6)  is  an  interesting  one.  It 
would  be  even  more  effective 
if  the  head  were  set  flush  left 
and  the  body  type  indented 
1  pica  at  the  left  only. 

Cutlines  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  are  32  picas  wide. 
This  requires  butted  slugs 
which  are  a  nuisance  to  set. 
And  anything  that’s  hard  to 
set  on  the  Linotype  is  hard 
to  read. 

When  a  set  of  individual 
pictures  are  used  in  combina¬ 
tion,  as  here,  each  picture 
should  carry  its  own  identi¬ 
fications.  Then  a  common  set 
details  necessary. 


fttarabalT  Jtuimrwr 


Town  Club  Unit 
Details  Its  Plan 
Fur  Village  Hall 


Inconsistency  sets  in  and  dilutes  the  quality  of  this  page 


All  heads  are  Bodoni.  That 
creates  a  pleasant  typograph¬ 
ic  harmony.  But  here  incon¬ 
sistency  sets  in  and  dilutes 
the  quality.  Most  of  the  heads 
are  flush  left.  This  is  the  best 
style,  as  far  as  we  know  now. 
It’s  the  easiest  to  write  set 
and  read. 

But  a  few  centered  heads 
are  used — the  deck  in  the 
top  right,  SCHOOL  BOARD 
in  columns  3-5,  FEWER  in 
columns  6-7.  This  is  not  good. 

When  the  reader  is  faced 
with  an  inconsistency,  he 
spends  more  time  trying  to 
figure  out  why  this  head 
should  be  different  than  he 
does  in  the  content  of  the 
head. 


Besides  confusing  the 
reader,  inverted  pyramid 
heads  are  hard  to  write — if 
you  do  ’em  properly — and 
hard  to  set.  There’s  no  point 
in  expending  extra  work  to 
create  an  inferior  product. 

Had  I  done  this  page,  I 
would  have  pushed  the  name¬ 
plate  over  to  the  right  a 
little  and  raise  column  one 
(actually  1^)  all  the  way 
to  the  top  of  the  chase.  This 
would  have  created  a  pleasant 
dynamic  thrust  which  would 
make  the  page  more  exciting. 

Catchlines  might  make  pic¬ 
tures  more  potent. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Con¬ 
sistent  makeup  makes  for 
snwothest  reading. 


Tlieia  Si^ma  Phi  Salutes  1 

Mia.mi 

Five  outstanding  women  in 
the  field  of  communications  will 
be  honored  as  1965  National 
Headliners  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
the  professional  fraternity  for 
women  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications,  on  Augu.st  12  at 
the  national  convention  of  the 
organization  in  St.  Louis. 

This  year’s  Theta  Sigma  Phi 


’ive  'Outstanding  Women’ 

Headliners  will  be:  Pat  Penney 
Bennett,  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive  of  Los  Angeles;  Gay 
Pauley,  women’s  editor  of 
United  Press  International ; 
Josephine,  Robertson,  medical 
writer  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  historical  novelist  Shir¬ 
ley  Seifert,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Evelyn  Walker  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  who  established  the  first 


educational  tv  network  in  the 
country. 

They  have  been  elected  for  the 
annual  National  Headliner  hon¬ 
or  from  among  nominations  of 
members  made  by  chapters  of 
the  fraternity  throughout  the 
country,  Marjorie  Paxson,  na¬ 
tional  president  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  and  assistant  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  an¬ 
nounced. 


Motley  Spells; 

Out  Dangers  >f 
^Managed  News’ 

“A  free  society  can  only  func¬ 
tion  efficiently  for  the  citizens 
where  news  of  all  kiml.s — good 
or  bad — is  freely  available  to 
all,’’  Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley, 
jiresident  and  publisher  of  Pa¬ 
rade  Magazine  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  told 
a  meeting  of  the  Sales  Execu- 
tiv'e  Clui)  of  New  York  last 
week. 

The  publisher  stated:  “From 
the  l)eginning  of  this,  the  first 
free  enterprise  society  in  his¬ 
tory,  those  who  want  to  man¬ 
age  news  have  claimed  the  right 
to  protect  the  citizen  from 
fraud.”  The  speaker  warned 
that  this  excuse  for  encroaching 
on  freedom  was  being  u.sed  even 
more  so  today. 

“Our  concern  today  .should  be 
the  same  as  yesterday  and  to¬ 
morrow — that  we  do  not  erode 
such  freedoms  as  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  to  advertise,  sell 
and  promote  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  the  public  from  dis¬ 
honesty,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Motley  said  news  was  be¬ 
ing  “managed”  with  threats  and 
fear  engendered  by  implied  re¬ 
prisals  from  power  sources— 
political,  commercial  and,  oc¬ 
casionally,  criminal.  The  libel 
laws  in  this  country  permitted 
the  filing  of  libel  suits  indis¬ 
criminately  without  penalty  to 
the  plaintiff  and  frequently  with 
embai-rassment  as  well  as  cost 
to  the  defendant.  The  U.S. 
might  do  well  to  substantially 
follow  the  British  law  which 
made  the  plaintiff  libel  for  all 
costs  if  he  lost  in  court. 

U  of  Wisconsin  Adds 
3  J-School  Teachers 

Madison,  Wis. 

Three  new  members  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  faculty — two  from 
Stanford  University  and  another 
from  its  own  graduate  student 
I’anks — were  announced  recently 
by  Dr.  Ralph  0.  Nafziger, 
school  director. 

The  additions,  to  join  the  staff 
next  fall,  are: 

Prof.  Richard  F.  Carter  of 
the  Stanford  department  of  com¬ 
munication  and  Institute  of  | 
Communication  Research;  1 
Steven  H.  Chaffee,  completing 
doctoral  work  at  Stanford  in 
mass  communications  research: 
and  Vernon  A.  Stone,  complet¬ 
ing  his  doctoral  studies  at  the 
Wisconsin  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  Center. 
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MUIRHEAD 


The  Muirhead  K-300  Automatic  Picture  Receiver 
designed  and  developed  exclusively  by  our  Engineers, 
meets  today’s  worldwide  need  for  the  fully  automatic 
reception  of  high  quality  photographs. 

Enquiries  welcome  from  all  potential  users 


PACE  SETTERS  IN  FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS 

MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  INC..  1 101  Bristol  Rd..  Mountainside,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Tel:  Code  201  No.  233-6010 
MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  LIMITED,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada.  Teh  Code  519  No.  271 -3880 
MUIRHEAD  &  CO.  LIMITED,  Beckenham,  Kent,  England.  Teh  Beckenham  4888 


Richmond's  Papers 
Advance  with  City 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Richmond,  Va. 

Both  the  City  of  Richmond 
and  its  two  newspapers  are 
underRoinp  renewal. 

A  year  aj^o  the  Tim-es-Dia- 
patch  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
editorials  supported  the  “Rich¬ 
mond  Forward”  movement  that 
called  for  vast  civic  improve¬ 
ments.  As  a  result,  a  new  City 
Council  was  elected,  includinK 
in  its  ranks  the  second  Nefn*o 
councilman  in  the  city’s  history. 
Now  the  council  has  beprun  to 
do  things  to  make  the  city  ad¬ 
vance. 

And  Richmond  Newspapers 
Inc.,  of  which  David  Tennant 
Bryan  is  president,  is  well  along 
on  a  $7,500,000  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  almost  double  the 
office  facilities  and  production 
capacity  of  the  Times-Dispatch, 
A.M.  and  Sunday,  and  the  .Vcic.s- 
Lender,  P.M. 

The  schedule  calls  for  all  24 
units  of  Hoe  Colormatic  presses 
and  three  new  folders  to  be  “on 
edition”  by  December  1966.  In 
the  meantime,  six  units  and  a 
folder  from  the  present  16-unlt, 
three-folder  press  will  be  re¬ 
located  in  the  press  room. 

Occupying  New  Sections 

The  new  section  of  the  office 
building  is  being  occupied  by 
floors  as  they  are  finished.  The 
move  is  to  be  completed  by 
September.  By  then  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  be  impossible  to 
tell  where  the  old  building  ends 
and  the  new  one  begins.  Forty 
thousand  square  feet  will  have 
been  added  to  49,000. 

“We  had  to  do  something,” 
James  L.  Stott,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said.  “Our  needs  were  tied 
into  the  substantial  industrial 
advance  of  our  city  and  state.” 

The  two  papers,  both  inde¬ 
pendent  editorially,  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  area’s 
industrial  surge.  Sometimes  the 
Times-Dispatch,  of  which  Vir- 
grinius  Dabney  is  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  differs  in  opinion 
with  the  News  Leader  under  the 
editorial  page  editorship  of 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  Both  rallied 
behind  the  Forward  Richmond 
group,  however. 

What  Mr.  Dabney  and  Over- 
ton  Jones,  one  of  his  two  asso¬ 
ciate  editors,  did  was  to  show 
with  editorials  large  photo¬ 
graphs  of  what  other  cities  were 
doing  in  urban  development.  The 
campaign  ran  from  June  1  to  9, 

1964.  The  victory  came  June  10. 


“It  has  really  paid  off,”  Mr. 
Dabney  said.  “We  helped  to 
elect  six  out  of  nine  councilmen, 
astounding  the  whole  city.” 

Now  Richmond  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  changing  its  tax  .struc¬ 
ture,  putting  in  a  2%  .sales  tax 
and  getting  ready  to  make 
reality  here  what  the  newspaper 
pictured  as  fact  elsewhere. 

Industrial  .Surge 

Virginia,  too,  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  industrial  surge.  Last 
.\pril  25,  the  Times-Dispatch  ran 
a  62-page  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Review  section,  com¬ 
menting  editorially  that  it  was 
“eloquent  testimony  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  is  moving  ahead.” 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  places  emphasis  not  only 
on  the  growth  but  also  the  bal¬ 
ance  and  diversification  of  the 
Richmond  economy.  This  gives 
it  unusual  strength  and  makes 
it  highly  resistant  to  downward 
fluctuations  in  the  national  busi¬ 
ness  cycle. 

“Typically,”  he  said,  “the  un¬ 
employment  ratio  in  Richmond 
is  the  lowest,  or  is  v’ery  near  the 
lowest,  in  all  major  markets  of 
the  nation.” 

While  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products  is  the  major  industry, 
it  represents  only  9,400  workers, 
or  4  percent,  of  the  223,400 
civilian  work  force  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  metropolitan  area. 

Even  so,  the  newspapers  have 
taken  an  active  editorial  inter¬ 
est  in  the  various  bills  to  require 
health  hazard  warnings  in  ciga¬ 
rette  labeling  and  advertising 
which  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress.  A  former  statistician, 
Mr.  Donnahoe  testified  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
to  this  effect: 

“In  a  word,  the  smoking  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  as  weak  as  its  evi¬ 
dence  is  shaky:  and  what  we 
are  dealing  with  is  not  so  much 
scientific  method  as  it  is  scien¬ 
tific  guesswork.” 

Growth  Rale  Determined 

If  he  finds  the  statistical 
method  used  by  the  Surgeon 
General’s  committee  on  health 
hazards  from  smoking  “shaky,” 
Mr.  Donnahoe  can  produce  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  that  the  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapers  are  flourishing 
in  their  soundly  industrialized 
state. 


“We  arc  growing  at  the  rate 
wc  ought  to  grow,”  Mr.  Donna¬ 
hoe  said.  “Our  minimum  expec¬ 
tancy  is  to  increa.se  our  daily 
circulation  by  at  least  5,000  a 
year,  and  our  Sunday  circulation 
by  2,700. 

“Five  years  ago  we  set  these 
figures  as  our  minimum  goals. 
They  were  based  on  what  we 
thought  we  ought  to  have  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  popula¬ 
tion. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  have 
undertaken  to  keep  our  adver¬ 
tising  rate  in  proper  relation  to 
what  it  can  do  for  those  who 
advertise  in  our  two  papers. 
Today  our  retail  milline  rate  is 
lower  than  it  was  in  1933.  The 
$2.85  milline  national  rate  is 
considered  low  also. 

“As  we  tell  our  advertisers, 
for  every  $1  you  send  a  page  of 
our  papers  to  267  families.  Or, 
as  another  visualization,  $1  buys 
1,(I0((  (ijuarter  pages  of  our 
l)apers. 

“We  believe  in  circulation. 
That’s  why  we  haven’t  raised  our 
per  copy  price  of  5c.  And  we 
want  two  strong  dailies  in  the 
market,  not  just  one.  We  want 
two  newspapers  quite  separate 
and  distinct,  each  with  its  own 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  and 
each  with  competing  managing 
editors  and  news  staffs. 

“We  think  that  is  why  we  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  national 
advertising  in  relation  to  radio 
and  tv  than  any  other  major 
newspaper  market  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  why,  we  believe, 
our  linage  has  increased  from 
46,112,000  lines  in  1959  to  52,- 
791,000  lines  in  1964,  or  14.5%.” 

Combined  circulation  for  the 
two  papers  as  of  Sept.  30,  1964 
was  272,249.  The  Times-Dis¬ 
patch  runs  146,909  mornings  and 
195,451  Sundays,  and  the  News 
Leader  125,343  in  the  afternoon. 

20  Years  .4 head 

“We  are  going  pretty  much 
as  we  forecast  in  1950,”  Mr. 
Stott  said.  “Actually,  when  we 
completed  an  expansion  program 
in  1950,  we  figured  what  we  had 
done  then  would  take  care  of  us 
for  15  years.  It  did,  although  we 
underestimated  our  growth. 

“Our  present  expanded  plant 
should  last  us  another  15  to  20 
years  as  far  as  floor  space  and 
press  capacity  are  concerned. 
We  will  be  equipped  to  go  to 
350,000  on  Sunday.” 

The  Times-Dispatch  ran  one 
of  its  largest  newspapers  last 
April  25.  It  had  250  pages.  An 
industrial  section  of  62  pages 
was  61%  advertising,  39%  news 
content. 

Both  papers  work  under  a 
space  control  formula  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Donnahoe,  based  on 
average  space  use  of  180  news- 


pajiers.  John  E.  i  .inl,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  i'imes-  Dii!- 
l)atch,  called  it  a  “an  ■  .  to  keep 
us  in  bounds.” 

The  morning  papt  i  oewshole 
runs  from  a  low  of  so  to  93  t 
columns  up  to  153  colii.nns  in  a  ' 
collect  run  of  56  p.iges,  Mr. 
Leard  said.  The  managing  editor 
has  the  i)rerogative  to  change 
the  formula  should  the  news,  in 
his  opinion,  warrant  it.  He  noted 
as  an  example,  that  if  166  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising  were  sold, 
the  chart  would  show  he  was 
entith'd  to  34  itages,  i>r  106  col¬ 
umns  of  news,  but  that  if  a  big 
.story  should  break  he  could  take 
as  much  space  as  he  needed,  with 
the  idea  that  in  the  future  he 
would  make  up  for  the  increase. 

The  Times-Disi)atch  makes 
everj'  effort  to  cover  Uith  city 
and  state  news.  There  are  94  on 
the  news  staff.  This  includes  18 
reporters  on  the  city  side. 
Throughout  the  state  there  are 
nine  bureaus,  seven  operating 
full  time  with  two  peojile  on  the 
staff. 

“We  only  use  tai)e  for  stock 
markets  and  box  scores,”  Mr. 
Leard  said.  “Our  goal  is  to  get 
as  much  information  as  we  can 
in  the  available  space.  That  calls 
for  good  copy  desk  work,  which 
tape  would  not  permit,  and  it 
also  means  an  increasingly  dili¬ 
gent  effort  to  do  news  round¬ 
ups.” 

Newsroom  .S'paruled 

Newsrooms  of  both  news¬ 
papers  are  on  the  third  floor, 
separated  by  a  corridor.  The 
papers  share  only  the  libran 
and  the  photographic  studio. 

Mr.  Leard  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  1939.  He  is  matched 
on  the  News  Leader  by  Charles 
Hamilton  who  joined  the  paper 
as  a  sports  writer  in  1926.  He 
has  been  managing  editor  since 
1951. 

There  are  54  on  the  News 
Leader’s  news  staff.  Mr.  Hamd- 
ton  said  he  tries  to  characterize 
each  day  in  the  week  wdth  a  spe¬ 
cial  news  feature.  Thus,  on 
Monday  there  is  a  feature  on  a 
local  business  leader;  Tuesday  is 
“Golden  Years”  day,  featuring 
people  retired  or  about  to  retire; 
Wednesday  has  a  special  book 
page;  Thursday  shares  food 
new’s  of  Old  Virginia  recipes 
with  news  of  the  military  and 
of  local  aviation  (Mr.  Hamilton 
had  Fletcher  Cox,  a  former 
member  of  his  staff,  go  to  flifrht 
school  and  become  a  pilot  at  the 
newspaper’s  expense) ;  Friday 
features  youth,  home  living  and 
garden  news;  while  Saturday  is 
devoted  to  religion,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  green  section  of  radio,  h 
programs  and  entertainment. 

The  youth  pages,  running  for  ! 
30  years,  are  prepared  by  a 
Youth  Council  of  40  high  school 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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“Look,  to  make  a  buck 
you  have  to  wheel,  deal, 
stretch  a  point,  and...” 


no  you  don’t 


Honesty  makes  everything  your  advertiser  advertises,  your  newspaper  prints,  your  station  broadcasts 
more  believable.  Honesty  is  a  good  business  to  be  in.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  “Recommended  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Practice  for  Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles”?  It’s  published  by  the  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  Inc.  and  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association.  Please  write  to... 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  “K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Richmond 

(Continued  from  page  W) 


students.  Students  are  paid  25c 
an  inch  for  contributions. 

k  recent  survey  made  of  the 
Saturday  ^een  tab  on  tv  showed 
that  85%  of  the  News  Leader’s 
readers  keep  it  for  reference  all 
week  long:.  Premium  prices  are 
charped  for  certain  positions  in 
the  section.  It  runs  44  tab  pages. 

Mr.  Hamilton  remarked  that 
the  news  departments  of  both 
papers  were  completely  autono¬ 
mous,  not  only  as  regards  adver¬ 
tising,  but  also  the  editorial 
pages. 

“Our  news  department  is  ab¬ 
solutely  independent  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,”  he  said.  “Our  in¬ 
structions  are  to  cover  the  news 
as  completely  and  as  impartially 
as  we  can.” 

Management  Board 

However,  there  is  no  wall  be¬ 
tween  department  heads,  who,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  constituted 
as  an  advisory  board  that  meets 
every  week  to  study  projects  for 
the  papers.  The  chairman  is 
elecW  annually.  The  present 
chairman  is  R.  S.  Stephenson, 
advertising  director.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Leard,  Don  Gilmore,  production 
manager,  I.  H.  Leadbetter,  cir¬ 
culation  director,  and  William 
Robertson,  comptroller. 

Four  generations  of  the  Brj'an 
family  have  been  associated  with 
newspapers  in  Richmond,  and 
John  Stewart  Bryan  III,  son  of 
the  present  publisher,  is  gaining 
experience  at  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1960,  he  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant. 

Young  Bryan’s  great  grand¬ 
father,  Joseph  Bryan,  served 
with  Colonel  Mosby’s  Rangers 
in  the  war  between  the  states. 
He  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  became  the  at¬ 
torney  for  Major  Lewis  Ginter, 
who  had  been  Commissary  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Major  Ginter  went  into  the 
tobacco  business  after  the  war, 
and  was  the  first  to  make  and 
sell  cigarettes.  His  company 
later  became  Liggett  &  Myers, 
He  also  went  into  railroading 
and  became  wealthy.  In  the 
1880’s  he  was  “angel”  for  the 
struggling  Richmond  Times,  one 
of  six  papers  then  being  pub¬ 
lished  daily. 

Saved  from  Bankruptcy 

“I  hate  to  lose  money,”  he  told 
young  Bryan  one  day  in  1886. 
“I’m  sick  and  tired  of  the  Times 
and  I’m  giving  it  to  you.” 
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The  Times  continued  to  lose 
until  about  1903.  Then  it  was 
combined  with  the  Dispatch.  In 
1896  Joseph  Bryan  had  bought 
the  Manchester  Evening  Leader 
and  ran  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  paper  in  opposition  to  the 
Morning  Dispatch  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  owned  by  the  John 
L.  Williams  family.  The  News 
and  Leader  were  combined  also 
in  1903  under  the  Williams  fam¬ 
ily  management. 

The  Williams  family  went  out 
of  the  newspaper  business  about 
1908,  selling  the  News  Leader 
to  the  Bryans.  John  Stewart 
Bryan  sold  the  Times-Dispatch 
in  1914,  keeping  the  News 
Leader. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Bryan  controlled 
the  News  Leader  and  S.  L. 
Slover  and  Frederick  Lewis  the 
Times-Dispatch.  Bitter  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  papers 
threatened  both  with  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  A  merger  was  consum¬ 
mated  Sept.  1,  1940  and  the  two 
papers  became  the  survivors  of 
some  205  newspapers  published 
in  Richmond  since  1780. 

Tennant  Bryan  was  serving 
as  Machine  Gun  Officer  on  the 
U.S.S.  Alaska  when  his  father 
died  in  1944.  He  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader  since  that  date  and 
president  of  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  since  November 
1945.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  publisher  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Tampa 
Times  and  licensee  of  WFLA-tv 
and  WFLA-radio. 

John  Stewart  Bryan  served  as 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
1926.  His  son,  Tennant,  was 
ANPA  president  for  1958-60. 

• 

Mirl  Crosby  Gets  Wider 
Executive  Assignment 

Ralph  NichoLson,  president  of 
the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  has 
announced  the  promotion  of 
Mirl  Crosby  from  vicepresident 
to  executive  vicepresident.  At 
the  same  time,  Edward  C.  Drig¬ 
gers  and  Wallace  Miller  have 
been  appointed  additional  vice- 
presidents. 

Mr.  Crosby  is  general  man¬ 
ager;  Mr.  Driggers,  managing 
editor;  and  Mr.  Miller,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Mr.  Nicholson  said  that  Mr. 
Crosby  had  been  promoted  from 
vicepresident  to  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Chronicle,  Inc., 
his  newspaper  in  Pascag^oula, 
Mississippi,  and  announced  the 
election  of  five  new  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  thht  corporation. 

They  are:  Gary  J.  Holland, 
John  W.  Trehem,  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  Glenis  Dillard,  and 
Howard  Gunter. 


Publisher  Adams 
Sparks  Finance 
For  City  Complex 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  city  of  Bethlehem  will 
build  a  $1.5  million  library  and 
complete  city  center  this  fall 
because  the  publisher  of  the 
community’s  daily  newspaper 
spurred  the  city  government 
and  townspeople  into  action 
with  a  per.sonal  pledge  to  match 
$250,000  in  gifts. 

Rolland  L.  Adams,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times,  learned  that  the 
state  was  about  to  surrender 
$400,000  in  federal  matching  li¬ 
brary  building  funds  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  in  June  because 
it  appeared  that  an  insufficient 
number  of  communities  could 
qualify  by  the  deadline.  Globe- 
Times  editor  John  Strohmeyer 
visited  Harrisburg  and  reported 
the  windfall. 

The  Globe-Times  pointed  out 
editorially  that  Bethlehem  could 
qualify  because  it  had  state- 
approved  library  plans  for  a 
$1.5  million  library  which  was 
shelved  after  voters  defeated  a 
referendum  for  a  bond  issue  in 
1964. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Adams  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  match  $250,- 
000  in  gifts  if  the  city  and  pub¬ 
lic  raised  the  remainder  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  state  grant. 

His  offer  caused  a  chain  re¬ 
action.  City  council  pledged  to 
put  up  $500,000,  the  public  li¬ 
brary  offered  its  $100,000  in 
convertible  assets,  and  Dr.  Har¬ 
vey  A.  Neville,  president  emeri¬ 
tus  of  Lehigh  U  niversity, 
promptly  headed  a  public  fund 
drive  to  raise  $250,000  to  match 
the  Adams  offer. 

The  public  drive  toi)ped  the 
goal,  raising  $295,000  in  a 
whirlwind  two-week  effort  that 
saw  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats,  labor  and  industrjs  and 
school  teachers  and  students 
working  in  unison. 

The  Pennsylvania  Librarian 
certified  Bethlehem  for  the 
$400,000  grant.  Together  with 
the  city’s  $500,000,  the  $250,000 
Adams  gift,  the  $295,000  raised 
from  the  public,  and  the  $100,- 
000  in  library  assets,  Bethlehem 
will  build  its  $1.5  million  library 
with  money  left  over  for  fur¬ 
nishings. 

In  a  tribute  to  the  public  ef¬ 
fort,  Bethlehem  Steel,  which  has 
its  home  offices  here,  announced 
it  would  donate  $500,000  to  the 
city  to  finance  other  units  of  the 
city  center  denied  by  the  bond 
issue  defeat. 

Bethlehem  is  now  going  to  get 
a  new  city  center,  public  safety 
building,  town  hall  and  library 
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— a  $7  million  complex — i.ecause 
the  newspaper’s  publis!:er  by 
personal  example  ralli.  J  the 
town  to  undo  a  setback  at  the 
polls. 

• 

Quill  &  Scroll 
Admits  Record 
32,662  Students 

Quill  and  Scroll  Society  ad¬ 
mitted  a  record  number  of  new 
members  during  the  1964-65 
school  year  when  32,662  high 
school  students  were  granted 
membership  in  the  international 
honorary  society  for  high  school 
journalists.  International  head¬ 
quarters  for  Quill  and  Scroll  are 
maintained  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Lester  G.  Benz  is  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary. 

During  the  past  school  year, 
charters  were  granted  to  283 
schools,  the  largest  number  ever 
issued  in  a  single  year.  Gharters 
have  now  been  granted  to  8,820 
high  schools  throughout  the 
Free  World.  New  members  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  year  came 
from  3,454  .schools,  also  a  new 
record  for  the  Society.  Since  the 
organization  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  1926, 
more  than  600,000  high  school 
journalists  have  qualified  for 
membership,  Mr.  Benz  stated. 

Membership  in  Quill  and 
Scroll  is  awaixled  in  recognition 
of  superior  scholarship  and  out¬ 
standing  perfonnance  in  school 
publications  work. 

The  society,  through  Quill 
and  Scroll  Foundation,  conducts 
an  active  research  program 
which  is  directed  by  Dr.  Laur¬ 
ence  R.  Campbell  of  Florida 
State  University.  Each  year  the 
Foundation  grants  nine  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $500  to  high  school 
seniors  planning  to  major  in 
journalism  in  college. 

• 

More  Papers  Provided 
For  School  Program 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Journal  Company’s 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program  has  been  extended 
through  delivery  without  charge 
of  775  current  copies  of  the 
Sentinel  and  815  of  the  daily 
Journal  on  a  regular  basis  to 
six  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  for  use  by  youngsters 
who  do  not  have  newspapers  in 
their  own  homes. 

Teachers  reported  improve¬ 
ment  in  student  interest  in 
world  affairs,  and  parents  com¬ 
mented  that  children  are  show¬ 
ing  more  interest  in  regular 
newspaper  reading  as  a  result 
of  the  program. 
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You  can.  Any  day.  Every  day.  Though  it  may  read  like 
fancy,  it’s  fact. 

As  reported  in  “The  Washington  Post,”  the  medical 
director  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  credited 
the  tetracycline  antibiotics  with  saving  the  lives  of  500  to 
1000  patients  daily. 

The  first  of  the  tetracyclines  was  born  in  a  mold  in  an 
earth  sample  at  Lederle  Laboratories  back  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

The  mold  was  developed  into  aureom  ycin®  chlortetra- 
cycline.  It  was  the  first  available  great  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic,  meaning  that  it  was  effective  against  a  battery 
of  infectious  diseases.  Pneumonia,  dysentery,  gonorrhea, 
meningitis,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  many  skin  infections,  and 
abscesses  are  just  a  few  of  a  long  list. 

AUREOMYCIN®  was  the  fruit  of  untiring,  plodding  re¬ 
search,  and  endless  tests  and  checking  and  re-checking  by 
teams  of  chemists,  bacteriologists,  physicians,  and  other 


specialists.  They  were  led  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Duggar,  a 
small,  wiry,  dogged  man.  His  great  achievement  came  at 
the  age  of  76,  several  years  after  he  had  retired  as  a  college 
professor. 

On  November  30, 1948,  AUREOMYCIN®  was  announced 
to  the  medical  profession  at  a  scientific  symposium.  The 
importance  of  this  drug  to  people  the  world  over  made  it 
important  news  everywhere. 

AUREOM  YCIN®  was  patented,  and  its  sale  produced  funds 
that  were  turned  back  into  an  expanded  research  effort. 

That  effort  produced  other  members  of  the  tetracycline 
family  known  as  ACHROMYCIN®  tetracycline  and 
DECLOMYCIN®  demethylchlortetracycline. 

The  tetracyclines  are  among  the  significant  medical  ad¬ 
vances  that  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  health  care.  In  en¬ 
couraging  public  interest  in  health  matters,  the  press  helps 
maintain  the  momentum  for  medical  triumphs  yet  to 
come. 


The  Press  and  Medical  Science  Working  for  Conununity  Health 
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ELI'S  HIDE-AWAY  by  Peter  Banks,  Hollywood  Citizen-News 

The  photographer  can  make  anyone  look  fooHih,  ttupid,  dangerous,  heroic, 
all  while  taking  a  perlectly  candid  shot  .  .  . 


‘Responsible  Trust' 
Or  ‘Crookedest  Form’ 

By  Rick  Friedman 

William  P.  Steven,  etlitor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronirk,  a 
newspaper  that  produces  excellent  pictorial  journalism,  jrave  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  .\ssocia- 
tion  something  to  mull  over  a  few  weeks  ago  when  they  met  in  his 
city. 

“Photojournalism  can  l»e  the  crookedest  form  of  journalism,” 
he  told  them  at  an  educational  luncheon.  “It  can  be  the  crookedest 
form  of  journalism  because  the  first  response  of  the  human  brain 
is  to  believe  what  the  human  eye  sees — it  can  do  nothing  less. 
Truth  in  photo  reporting  carries  a  high  value  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  that  the  pictures  are  believed.” 

He  asked  those  present  if  they  were  camera-pointers  or  camera- 
journalists.  “The  camera-pointer  wants  to  take  any  picture,”  Mr. 
Steven  stressed.  “The  camera-journalist  uses  the  camera  as  a 
device  for  reporting  truth.  He  must  be  as  concerned  as  the  word 
reporter  that  the  whole  story  is  told.” 

Mr.  Steven  listed  some  ways  a  picture  could  be  distorted:  Pho¬ 
tographers  adding  elements  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect.  Artists 
and  etlitors  cropping  off  or  painting  out  elements  essential  to  the 
photo’s  veracity.  Art  directors  juggling  color  values.  Photogra¬ 
phers  taking  pictures  so  selectively  they  tell  only  one  side  of  the 
story. 

“The  distortion  is  as  crass  as  a  woman  selling  for  money,”  he 
maintained.  “We  find  cameramen  yielding  to  the  dramatic  rather 
than  achieving  a  full  understanding  of  the  news  and  using  their 
cameras  to  tell  it  fairly  and  fully.  There  may  not  be  many  such 
instances  but  there  are  enough  to  cause  concern  if  you  wish  to 
continue  to  use  this  tool  of  communication  with  freedom.” 

Mr.  Steven  said  that  “in  modern  journalism,  the  camera  has 
challenged  the  typewriter  as  the  most  efficient  and  effective  instru¬ 
ment  of  public  persuasion.”  He  told  the  news  photographers  this 
was  a  responsible  trust  not  to  be  taken  lightly  by  them. 

Some  of  this  same  ground  was  examined  last  year  in  the  1964 
photo  annual,  “Just  One  More,”  of  the  Los  Angeles  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 

Mike  Jackson,  a  columnist  for  the  L.A.  Hcrnld-Exnmincr,  wrote 


VIEW  PROM  THE  TOP  by  Bill  Beeba,  Santa  Monica  Outlook 

/  con  describe  a  sety  woman  but  no  words  can  quite  convey  the  truth  ol 
that  as  will  a  photograph  .  .  . 
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L.  A.  STREET  SCENE  by  Nalion  Tiffany,  Loi  Anflalat  TItiW 
None  of  us  is  completely  objective-  The  result  shows  through  the  •  •  • 
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the  only  word  piece  in  the  annual  and  startc'd  it  this  way: 

“Thi  re  are  two  things  that  anyone  will  tell  you  about  photogra¬ 
phy:  1  A  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words.  2.  The  camera 
never  lies. 

"You  can  take  both  of  these  truisms  and  to.ss  them  down  the 
garbage  disposal.  You  might  as  well  say  that  one  watermelon  is 
worth  :i  thousand  thumbtacks.  Or  that  the  typewriter  always  tells 
the  truth.” 

Mike  .lackson  claimed  that  words  and  pictures  were  complemen¬ 
tary,  not  competitive  and  that  the  writer  and  photographer  were 
growing  ever  more  dependent  on  each  other.  “I  can  describe  a 
sexy  woman,”  he  wrote,  “but  no  words  can  quite  convey  the  truth 
of  that  :is  will  a  photograph. 

“The  caption  should  not  try  to  embellish  the  picture.  You  can 
see  the  kid  is  cute,  or  the  house  is  burning  or  the  horse  is  running. 
The  words  should  tell  you  that  the  kid  makes  $250  a  week  in 
movies,  that  I. .A.  has  100  fires  a  week,  and  the  hor.se  jiaid  $5.80 
to  place.” 

Mike  .lackson  said  the  reporter  and  i)hotographer  need  each 
other  and  together  they  might  eventually  “apjn  oach  that  unattain¬ 
able  goal :  the  truth — even  if  the  two  of  them  might  never  reach 
it.” 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  “the  photographer  can  make  any¬ 
one  look  foolish,  stupid,  dangerous,  heroic,  all  while  taking  a  per¬ 
fectly  candid  shot.  And  so  can  the  writer.  He  can  select  the  fnctit 
from  anyone’s  life  and  make  that  person  any  sort  of  scamp  or 
superman  that  he  chooses.  None  of  us  is  completely  objective. 
The  result  shows  through  the  lens  or  the  typewriter.” 

The  Herald-Examiner  columnist  claimed  that  the  photographer 
and  writer  both  can  distort  by  omission  and  commission  even 
when  they  don’t  mean  to. 

He  summed  up  his  thoughts  on  photojournalism  this  way:  “The 
press  photographer  is  not  simply  a  man  who  can  handle  a  camera. 
He  is  a  vitally  important  person.  His  personality,  prejudices  and 
integrity  will  have  an  indelible  impress  on  all  of  us. 

“The  photographer,  because  he  seems  so  unbiased,  is  the  most 
persuasive  person  on  today’s  new.spaper.  It’s  time,  I  think,  that 
the  photographer  be  recognized  for  what  he  is:  not  merely  a 
recorder  of  the  times,  but  a  molder  and  maker  of  men  and 
opinions.” 

Keeping  the  above  points  in  mind,  we  .selected  six  i)ictures  from 
the  1964  “Just  One  More”  album  (100  pages  of  top-()uality  i)ho- 
tography)  and  reproduced  theme  her  e. 

In  looking  over  these  excellent  shots,  everyone  who  deals  in  pic¬ 
torial  joui-nalism  might  carefully  ponder  what  Steven  and  Jackson 
are  saying.  It  comes  down  to  this: 

]Vill  pictures  be  used  to  further  the  "crookedest  form 
of  journalism”  or  ns  “a  respemsihlc  trust?” 


HOLD  IT  by  Jo*  Fri*z*r,  Northeast  Los  Anq*l*s  Newspapers 


The  photographer  and  the  writer  can  both  distort  by  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  even  when  they  don't  mean  too  .  .  . 


AND  NO  DRIVER'S  LICENSE'  by  Russ  Lapp,  Garden  Grove  Orange  County  News 


CLINCH  by  Ernie  Schworck,  UPl 


11*  caption  should  not  try  to  embellish  the  picture.  You  can  see  the  kid 
Is  cute  .  .  . 


The  reporter  and  photographer  need  each  other  and  together  they  might 
eventually  approach  that  unattainable  goal:  the  truth  .  .  . 
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Frankfurt  American 
Beats  Tough  Odds 

By  Howard  Coley 


Frankfurt 

The  “impossible”  newspaper 
started  by  an  enthusiastic  little 
group  of  American  women  over 
tw’o  years  ago  has  beat  all  odds. 
It  not  only  .survived,  but  tbe  bi¬ 
weekly  tabloid,  the  Frankfurt 
American,  has  prospered  beyond 
any  expectation. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the 
popular  little  eight-pager  ap¬ 
pears  to  1)6  as  solid  as  granite. 
Hardly  anyone  gave  it  a  chance 
when  the  American  Women’s 
Club  of  Frankfurt  voted  to  un¬ 
derwrite  such  a  publication. 
Ho'wever,  several  of  the  ladies, 
inspired  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Simp¬ 
son,  an  aggressive,  ex-new’s- 
woman  from  South  Carolina, 
knew  what  the  club  at  large 
failed  to  realize:  within  the 
membership  was  an  untapped 
potential  of  semi-pro  and  ama¬ 
teur  w’riters  who  would  stop  at 
nothing. 

Encouraging  Response 

After  months  of  technical 
planning,  the  first  issue  ap¬ 
peared  June  28,  1963 — a  four- 
page,  sub-tabloid  with  a  9x12- 
inch  format.  Americans  at 
Frankfurt,  Wiesbaden  and 
Rhine-Main  Air  Base  welcomed 
the  little  paper  with  warmth 
and  encouraging  response.  They 
said  it  fulfilled  the  need  for  a 
community  newspaper  that  was 
lacking  in  the  daily  Stars  & 
Stripes  and  other  publications 
ser\dng  Americans  in  Germany. 

In  just  five  months  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  her  staff  of  volun¬ 
teers  were  forced  to  “think  big¬ 
ger.”  The  paper’s  popularity 
had  spread  to  other  American 
communities  and  they  demanded 
recognition.  So  with  the  Nov.  29 
issue,  the  Frankfurt  American 
had  become  well  established  and 
increased  its  size  to  a  five-col- 
unm  11x15  format  of  eight 
pages,  and  jumped  circulation 
from  the  original  10,000  to  15,- 
000. 

Professional  Touch 

Six  months  later  it  went  into 
a  new  era  when  a  professional 
newsman  took  on  the  task  of 
layout,  makeup  and  ad  compo¬ 
sition,  dressing  up  the  pages 
and  acting  as  editorial  and  tech¬ 
nical  advisor. 

Editorial  content  w'as  and 
continues  to  be  community- 
interest,  slanted  to  the  woman 
and  the  overseas  home.  The  all¬ 


female  staff  does  the  reporting 
and  writing,  except  occasional 
contributed  items.  They  also 
make  policy,  sell  advertising 
and  keep  the  books.  Their  work 
is  voluntarily  contributed  to  the 
club  project.  Many  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  features,  like  “Keeping  U 
Posted,”  “This  and  That  in 
Frankfurt,”  “Local  Reminder,” 
“Rambling  With  Evelyn  Root,” 
and  “Glamour  Glimpses,”  have 
acquired  a  following  of  thou¬ 
sands. 

Expenses  Paid 

The  paper  carries  up  to  40 
per  cent  advertising  (including 
national  ads),  or  enough  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  publication.  It 
is  an  authorized,  non-profit  op¬ 
eration  dedicated  exclusively  to 
community  sendee. 

Printed  on  Stars  and  Stripes 
presses,  trucks  of  the  daily  drop 
bundles  of  the  Frankfurt  Amer¬ 
ican  at  S&S  distribution  points, 
where  they  are  picked  up  and 
distributed  locally  by  volunteers 
of  local  organizations. 

Present  plans  call  for  an  in¬ 
crease  to  20,000  circulation  dur¬ 
ing  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Simpson,  who  had  been 
editor  from  the  very  first  issue, 
stepped  down  with  publication 
of  the  second  anniversary  issue. 
She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Duffie,  another  hard  w’orking, 
civic  minded  wife,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  w'omen’s  group. 

The  newspaper’s  publisher, 
the  American  Women’s  Club  of 
Frankfurt,  is  proud  of  its  pub¬ 
lication,  one  of  the  club’s  major 
ser\'ice  projects. 

• 

Smith  Nanietl  Flight  Test 
Center  Information  Head 

Edwards  AFB,  Calif. 

Lt.  Col.  James  G.  Smith,  46, 
has  taken  over  as  new  infor¬ 
mation  director  of  the  Air  Force 
Flight  Test  Center  at  Edwards. 

The  veteran  of  20  years  of 
military  public  relations  and 
news  work  replaces  Lt.  Col. 
David  B.  O’Hara,  who  was 
transferred  to  South  Viet-Nam 
after  three  years  at  Edwards. 

Colonel  ‘Smith  comes  to  Ed¬ 
wards  after  more  than  two 
years  in  Hawaii  as  deputy  in¬ 
formation  director  of  Pacific 
Air  Forces  at  Hickam  AFB, 
Honolulu. 


'illllllllllllil!lllll!!.iilllllii>M;rl.:  '  . . 

Qyndicate 
iD  entences 


By  popular  demand,  the  ad¬ 
venture  strip,  “Mai’k  Trail,” 
created  by  Ed  Dodd,  is  back  in 
Portland’s  Orcffon  Journal  after 
being  left  out  a  few  weeks.  The 
Journal  explained:  “No  one  on 
the  Journal  particularly  wanted 
to  ambush  the  genial  outdoors- 
man,  but  recent  readership  sur¬ 
veys  indicated  few  readers  gave 
the  comic  strip  high  rating. 
Since  the  feature  was  tempoiar- 
ily  discontinued,  however,  the 
telephone  and  mail  have  brought 
numerous  and  continuing  com¬ 
plaints.  So,  ‘Mark  Trail’  is 
back!”  Commented  W.  Robert 
Walton,  editor  and  .sales  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hall  Syndicate,  which 
distributes  the  adventure  strip: 
“It  isn’t  the  poll,  it’s  the  pull 
that  counts.” 

Many  cartoonists  connectefl 
with  syndicates  and  New  York 
newspapers  staged  a  series  of 
demonstrations  and  talks  in  ob- 
serv’ance  of  “Caidoonists’  Day” 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
on  Monday.  The  event  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council,  of  which  Charles  T. 
Kline  is  president,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society,  of 
which  Bob  Dunn  is  ))resident. 

The  cartoonists  gave  “chalk 
talks”  at  the  New  York  State 
Pavilion  to  dedicate  the  Caval¬ 
cade  of  American  Comics,  an 
exhibit  of  original  sketches  by 
famous  cartoonists  plus  the  Gor¬ 
don  Campbell  collection  of  his¬ 
toric  tear  sheets  dating  from 
1896  to  the  present,  which  will 
be  displayed  in  the  theaterama 
there  until  the  Fair  closes. 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  Martin,  community  rela¬ 
tions,  City  of  New  York,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter,  expressed  thanks  to  11 
syndicated  cartoonists  for  con¬ 
tributing  cartoons  to  a  police 
mobile  unit  that  is  fighting  the 
use  of  narcotics.  Cartoonists 
honored  for  their  service  to  the 
city  were:  Alfred  Andriola,  Mil- 
ton  Caniff,  Greig  Flessel,  Irwin 
Hasen.  Dick  Hodgpns,  Jay  Irv¬ 
ing,  Warren  King,  Jerry  Robin¬ 
son,  Don  Sherwood,  Jack  Spar¬ 
ling,  Leonard  Starr. 

Success  just  won’t  let  Toronto 
Telegram  News  Service  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  A1  Beaton 
sleep. 

Last  month  he  was  awakened 
from  an  afternoon  snooze  to  be 
told  the  Queen  Mother  Eliza¬ 
beth  wanted  an  original  of  a 
cartoon  he  did. 
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Last  week  he  was  awakened 
again  to  be  told  he  had  won  a 
.‘i!500  prize  for  another  cartoon 
entered  in  the  second  National 
Salon  of  Cartoons  at  the  Mont¬ 
real  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

“You  can  wake  me  up  with 
that  kind  of  news  any  day," 
laughed  Beaton  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  news. 

Mr.  Beaton’s  cartoons  appear 
regularly  in  many  newspapers. 
In  addition  to  editorial  page 
cartoons,  he  draws  and  writes 
the  intemationally  syndicated 
comic  strip,  “Ookpik,”  featuring 
Canada’s  famous  Arctic  owl.  It 
is  distributed  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Symdicate  in  the 
U.  S. 

• 

Syndicate  Directory 

The  40th  annual  Syndicate  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  be  published  as  a  second 
section  of  E&P  with  the  July  31 
issue.  Approximately  250  syndi¬ 
cates  and  1,500  columns,  car¬ 
toons  and  other  features  dis¬ 
tributed  by  them  will  be  listed 
in  several  classifications. 

♦  ♦ 

Wrong  Name 

Kenyon  Roberts  is  editor  of 
the  ACCN  News  Service,  Los 
Angeles,  which  syndicates  legal 
news.  His  name  was  incorrectly 
printed  here  as  “Edwards” 
(E&P,  July  10,  page  61). 

♦  ♦  * 

Wrong  Weapon 

Artist  Brant  Parker  and 
writer  Johnny  Hart  erred  in 
their  comic  strip,  “The  Wizard 
of  Id,”  laid  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  having  a  robber  use  a  .45 
caliber  automatic.  Roddy  Hor¬ 
ten,  13,  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
reader,  promptly  spotted  it  and 
complained.  'The  artist  sent  him 
a  personal  apology  by  drawing 
a  special  strip  for  him. 
UBLISHER  for  July  24,  1965 


GOLF  GOOFS — Fred  Corcoran, 
author  of  "Unplayable  Lies."  a 
book  of  golf  yarns,  is  pleased  with 
news  that  McNaught  Syndicate  hat 
placed  the  volume,  in  serial  form, 
in  major  cities  all  over  the  U.  S. 
Mr.  Corcoran  is  an  internationally 
famous  golf  promoter. 
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Martin  Luther  King 
Writes  New  Column 

Hy  Ray  Erwin 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace  and  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  quest  for  eqtiality  of 
Negro  .Americans,  will  write  a 
weekly  column  for  newspapers 
over  the  world,  beginning  Aug. 
15. 

The  new  column  will  be  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  Associated  Negro 
Press  International  (.Sheraton- 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Suite  2273,  34th 
St.  at  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10001). 

‘My  Dream’ 

Titled  “My  Dream,”  the  Rev. 
Dr.  King’s  column  will  high¬ 
light  a  package  to  be  distributed 
to  the  world  press,  carrying  the 
work  of  two  other  Negro  writ¬ 
ers,  poet  Langston  Hughes  and 
former  baseball  star  Jackie 
Robinson.  It  also  will  include 
“One  World,”  a  column  from 
the  United  Nations  on  world 
events  by  Sherwood  Ross,  a 
veteran  white  reporter  and  news 
director  for  the  National  Urban 
League. 

Dr.  King,  who  heads  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  will  not  confine 
himself  solely  to  racial  issues 
confronting  Negro  citizens  and 
the  general  public. 

“He  will  deal  with  the  need 
for  creative  non-violence  around 
the  globe,  for  a  spiritual  renais¬ 
sance,  for  peace  and  for  under¬ 
standing,  as  well  as  for  freedom 
from  totalitarianism  in  all  its 
forms  and  dignity  in  Bogalusa 
and  Harlem,”  reported  Alfred 
Duckett,  director  of  ANP.  “His 
writings  pack  the  same  wallop 
as  his  oratory.  His  words  often 
can  spellbind  even  those  who 
I  have  seen  him  in  person  or  on 
tv  many  times. 

Wide  Range 

“We  have  a  powerhouse  of 
literary  talent,”  continued  Mr. 
Duckett.  “Our  writers  are  all 
outspoken,  no-holds-barred  col¬ 
umnists.  The  subject  matter 
will  range  widely  over  man¬ 
kind’s  quest  for  equality  and  op¬ 
portunity  here  and  abroad.” 

Langston  Hughes’  verse  has 
been  published  in  numerous  an¬ 
thologies  and  he  is  regarded  as 
au  entertaining  and  provocative 
a^ter.  His  weekly  column  al¬ 
ready  appears  in  the  New  York 
^ost,  the  Chicago  Defender  and 
some  weeklies. 


Jackie  Robinson,  who  broke 
the  color  line  in  major  league 
baseball  in  1947  when  he  took 
over  .second  base  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers  and  w'ent  on  to  win 
a  place  in  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame,  will  w’rite  a  column 
called  “Home  Plate.”  The  col¬ 
umn  is  appearing  in  .some  Ne¬ 
gro  papers  and  now'  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  general  w'orld 
press.  Air.  Robinson  has  written 
for  national  magazines  and  is 
co-author,  w’ith  Air.  Duckett,  of 
a  book  for  young  adults, 
“Breakthrough  to  the  Big 
League”  (Haiqier  &  Row). 

United  Nations  News 

Shervvood  Ross,  whose  “One 
World”  column  now'  appears  in 
25  new'spapers  (E&P,  Dec.  26, 
1964)  w'ill  emphasize  the  largely 
untold  and  dramatic  story  of  the 
United  Nations’  specialized 
agencies  in  addition  to  provid¬ 
ing  spot  political  coverage.  Air. 
Ross  is  an  award-winning  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

“For  the  first  time  in  its  47- 
year  history,  ANP  intends  to 
bid  for  business  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  press,”  explained  Air. 
Duckett.  “The  War  on  Poverty 
and  the  civil  rights  revolution 
here  have  their  counterparts 
across  the  seas.  They  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  a  vast,  un¬ 
folding  human  quest  and  our 
writers  can  be  counted  on  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  issues  with  integrity 
and  compassion.  A  typical  daily 
has  10  or  20  writers  and  col¬ 
umnists  contributing  to  it  each 
day,  and  rarely  are  any  of  them 
Negroes.” 


Sherwood  Ross 
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WANT  MORE  READERS 
FOR  YOUR  SPORTS  PAGES? 


Just  Add  — 

Bill  Ebel,  and  his 
"Ebel's  Boxing  World." 
It's  Insider's  stuff. 
Never  on  the  wires. 

Write  to:  Marjorie  Lawson 
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Holiday  Effort  Sells 
A  Million  Extra 

By  Georjje  Wilt 


Affffiessive  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  and  sales  efforts  have  paid 
off  in  top  awards  and  inci'ease*! 
circulation  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  (Uobe  and  Mail,  in  spite 
of  the  stifling'  efforts  of  strik¬ 
ing  printers. 

Stepped  up  activities  directed 
to  l>oth  the  carrier  organization 
and  prospective  readers  have 
resulted  in  an  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  in  the  E&P  Promotion 
Contest  and  a  First  Prize  in  the 
ICMA  Competition  for  the  Globe 
and  Mail. 

More  inumrtant,  the  efforts 
that  won  the  two  prizes  result¬ 
ed  in  more  than  a  million  extra 
single  copy  .sales,  a  3,000  boost 
to  daily  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  almost  2,500  regular  .six- 
day  new  .subscribers,  more  than 
1,000  Saturday  and  holiday  .sub- 
scril)ers,  and  enough  increased 
holiday  press  run  to  boost  retail 
advertising. 

The  “Round-up”  promotion 
that  took  an  Honorable  Mention 
in  E&P’s  promotion  contest  was 
a  well-organized  contest  that  of¬ 
fered  western-style  prizes  for 
new  subscribers.  Featured 
prizes  were  a  rancher-style  hat 
(for  an  increase  of  3),  a  bo-lo 
tie  (for  only  one  new  subscrib¬ 
er).  and  a  genuine  steerhide 
cowlwy  belt  with  a  bronco 
buckle  (for  two  new  orders). 
.4  swcial  offer  gave  all  three 
prizes  for  only  five  new  orders. 

To  continue  the  western 
theme,  the  Globe  and  Mail 
offered  500  boys  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spend  a  fun  -  filled 
weekend  at  a  dude  ranch  for 
only  five  orders.  The  prize  trip 
included  trail  rides,  campfires, 
pony  races,  hay  rides,  archery 
and  a  lodeo.  Other  prizes  in 
the  contest  included  hockey 
packages,  skates,  briefcases, 
boots,  cameras,  w'atches,  radios, 
games  and  sports  equipment. 
The  contest  was  thoroughly  pro¬ 
moted  with  a  two-color,  eight- 
page  tabloid,  ads,  circulars  and 
other  promotion  pieces.  The 
contest,  incidentally  was  open 
to  helpers  and  canvassers,  as 
well  as  bona  fide  carriers. 

Additional  prizes  included 
good  old-fa.shioned  cash  or  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  savings 
bonds. 

The  program  that  took  firet 
prize  in  the  ICMA  competition 
was  a  combination  promotion 
and  sales  effort,  that  resulted  in 
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the  sale  of  over  1-million  extra 
single  copies.  The  Glol)e  and 
Mail  discovered  that  it  was  the 
only  paper  in  Toronto  publish¬ 
ing  on  seven  of  the  eight  Cana¬ 
dian  statutory  holidays.  Reliev¬ 
ing  that  most  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  really  want  a  newspaper 
everj*^  day,  but  are  reluctant  to 
go  to  a  store  or  corner  box  to 
buy  one,  circulation  director  A. 
P.  Graham  staged  a  mammoth 
door-to-door  sales  campaign  in 
i-esidential  areas. 

The  Glolie  and  Mail  recruited 
live- wire  lx)ys  for  these  sales 
blitzes,  offering  regular  com¬ 
missions,  plus  attractive  prizes 
for  .selling  a  minimum  number 
of  newspapers  (the  minimum 
varying  from  12  to  20  papers, 
depending  on  the  cost  of  the 
prize). 

Boys  were  recruited  by  dis¬ 
tributing  fiyers  at  schools  and 
playgrounds,  and  they  were  in¬ 
structed  to  meet  early  on  the 
holiday  morning  at  their  area 
depots  which  were  located  in 
shopping  plazas  or  school  yards. 
Crew  chiefs  also  rendezvoused 
at  these  points. 

Depot  chiefs  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  organizing  the  boys  into 
sales  crews,  and  allotting  them 
to  crew  chiefs.  The  depot  chief 
handed  each  crew  chief  an  en¬ 
velope  containing  a  map  of  his 
particular  area.  It  showed  the 
lx)undaries  within  which  his 
crew  would  sell.  The  envelope 
alst)  contained  the  necessary 
forms  to  be  filled  out  and  re¬ 
turned  at  the  completion  of  the 
“blitz.” 

Crew  chiefs,  upon  arriving  in 
their  area,  placed  the  boys  on 
the  .sti-eets  they  were  to  can¬ 
vass,  and  kept  cruising  the  area 
to  make  sure  the  boys  were  on 
the  job,  and  to  give  sales  help 
to  new  boys.  If  a  crew  chief 
found  he  was  getting  low  on 
papers,  he  would  return  to  the 
depot  to  obtain  extras.  If  sale 
was  slow,  the  crew  chief  would 
also  return  to  the  depot  and 
leave  the  extra  j)apers  for  re¬ 
distribution  to  areas  where  sales 
were  better.  In  this  way,  returns 
weie  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
chief  woilld  pick  up  his  boys, 
and  return  to  the  depot  where 
he  would  distribute  prizes. 

The  holiday  sales  blitzes  are 
now  firmly  established  as  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Globe  and  Mail 


selling  programs,  and  have  paid 
off  with  increased  circulation 
figures  for  the  paper,  and  prizes 
and  cash  for  the  carriers. 

Circulation  manager  A1  Gra¬ 
ham  thought  that  his  operation, 
particularly  during  the  city¬ 
wide  Toronto  newspaper  .strikes, 
would  lie  of  interest  to  other 
newspa])ers. 

And  he  .says  that  he  will  be 
hapjiy  to  provide  complete  sup¬ 
plementary  information  to  pro¬ 
motion  and  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  who  would  like  to  adapt 
these  promotions  to  their  local 
needs,  or  who  are  interested  in 
the  special  situation  that  exi.st- 
ed  at  that  time. 

.4nyl)o<ly  want  to  sell  an  ex¬ 
tra  million  copies? 

In  -if 

PLANNER  —  The  Philadel- 
Ithia  Inquirer,  which  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  “Adverti.ser’s  Plan¬ 
ning  Calendar”  each  year  since 
1956,  has  come  un  with  some 
new  twists  to  its  newest  edition 
covering  the  13  months  from 
Aurnist  1965  through  August 
1966.  Copies  of  the  Calendar 
are  hand-delivered  to  advertis¬ 
ers  by  memliers  of  the  Inquirer 
staff.  The  nreface  page  of  each 
Imok  contains  a  snace  for  each 
ad  salesman  to  attach  a  “clean- 
stick  adhesive”  label  renroduc- 
in*'  the  man’s  nhotograph,  and 
with  his  telephone  extension. 
Two  pages  of  the  booklet  show 
monthly  percentages  of  the 
year’s  total  sales  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  list  of  department  store 
items,  by  department.  For  each 
month  traditional  promotion 
events  are  listed,  the  numlier  of 
.selling  days  shown,  sales  goals 
and  ad  linage  indicated,  and  a 
check  list  of  merchandise  to 
be  featured  is  provided.  The  cal¬ 
endars  show  weather  and  tem- 
j)erature  for  the  previous  year, 
and  special  .selling  events.  News 
events  which  might  affect  re¬ 
tail  selling  are  listed  by  date. 
Copies  of  the  calendar  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Leonard  Bach,  pro¬ 
motion  director. 

*  *  « 

BOOKS  —  “Sell  Washington 
Best  through  Washington’s  Best 
Seller,  The  Washington  Post,” 
is  the  headline  on  a  brochure 
directed  to  book  publishers  from 
the  Waathintfton  Post.  The  head¬ 
line  is  superimpo.sed  on  a  bleed 
sepia  page  of  Ixmk  jackets.  Data 
in  the  folder  points  out  high 
education  and  income  of  the 
Washington  market,  linage  for 
Washington,  D.  C.  newspapers 
from  publishers,  local  book 
stores  and  department  store 
book  linage,  plus  information  on 
the  Post-sponsored  Book  &  Au¬ 
thor  Luncheons  and  Children’s 
Book  Fair.  A  page  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  is  also  devoted  to  the 
Post’s  coverage  of  book  publish¬ 
ing  and  book  reviews. 


Smooth  Press 
Relations 

(Continued  from  pai/e  9) 


Bill  Pomeroy  from  Washington, 
and  Stan  Miller  and  Larry 
King,  NASA  Santa  Monica. 
They  commandeercKl  JPL  Engi¬ 
neer,  Milton  Goldfine,  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  information  officer  to  as¬ 
sist  the  press. 

Julian  Scheer,  NASA  assist¬ 
ant  administrator  for  public  in¬ 
formation,  also  assisted  Mr. 
Colella. 

The  JPL  staff  functioned  with 
the  press  on  a  24  hour  basis 
from  July  12  through  17.  There 
were  14  closed  circuit  television 
facilities,  with  CBS  operating 
a  pool  operation  for  the  TV 
nets  under  Bob  Quinlan.  A  run¬ 
ning  commentary  on  operations 
was  piped  in,  plus  a  jjanel  of 
fiv'e  top  scientists  for  the  six 
press  conferences. 

Repeal  Same  Plan 

Mr.  Colella  .said  the  plan 
worked  so  .smoothly  it  will  be 
repeated  later  this  year  for  the 
Sur\’eyor  Spacecraft  which  is 
scheduled  for  a  soft  landing  on 
the  Moon. 

Maiwin  Miles  headed  the 
space  team  from  the  Los  .4n- 
qeles  Times  and  Neeson  Himmel 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer.  The  UPI  team  was 
headed  by  Alvin  Webb  of  Hous¬ 
ton  while  Ralph  Dighton  of  Los 
Angeles  was  in  charge  of  the 
AP  staff. 

The  communications  -  space 
headquarters  is  located  north  of 
the  famed  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasa¬ 
dena’s  Arroyo  Seco,  eight  miles 
from  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  operates  the 
research  and  development  facil¬ 
ity  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Dr.  William  Pickering,  JPL 
director,  headed  the  interview 
panels  and  worked  with  Colella’s 
staff  to  provide  every  possible 
assistance  for  the  press,  includ¬ 
ing  rapid  release  of  the  first 
three  photographs. 

• 

Faubu8  Picks  Trout! 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Robert  E.  Troutt,  former  re¬ 
porting  staff  member  of  the 
daily  Arkansas  Democrat  here, 
has  become  associated  with  the 
staff  of  Governor  Orval  E.  Fau- 
bus  as  an  administrative  aide. 

Governor  Faubus  announced 
that  Mr.  Troutt  will  have 
charge  of  infonnation  pertain¬ 
ing  to  various  federal  programs 
in  Arkansas  and  will  be  his  of¬ 
ficial  representative  at  some 
functions. 
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Knight  Newspapers 
Report  ‘Good  Year’ 


Knmht  New.spaper.s  Inc.  ex- 
perieiKc'd  another  year  of  sub¬ 
stantial  achievement  with  major 
gains  m  circulation,  advertisinR 
and  gross  revenue,  President 
John  S.  Knight  .said  in  a  yearly 
summary. 

His  statement  was  keyed,  to 
the  annual  meetings  of  officers 
and  diiectors  of  Knight  New.s- 
papers  and  its  affiliates.  (Tues¬ 
day,  .July  20). 

Mr.  Knight  .said:  “Large  in¬ 
vestments  in  modernization  jiro- 
grams  and  new  equipment  have 
been  made  in  all  cities.  The  Ak¬ 
ron  Brofon  Journal  is  doubling 
its  press  capacity. 

“The  Detroit  Free  Press  is 
completing  a  five-year  cycle  of 
mechanical  expansion  and  build¬ 
ing  improvements,  including 
leadership  in  a  beautification 
project  to  assist  in  Detroit’s 
downtown  improvement  pro¬ 
gram. 

“In  Miami,  the  Herald  leads 
all  U.S.  newspapers  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  printing  tech¬ 
nologies  and  advanced  tech¬ 
niques. 

“Our  ))lanned  growth  pro¬ 
gram  has  led  to  acquisition  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Sun,  the  Coral 
Gables  Times,  the  Boca  Raton 
Sews  and  the  Keys  Kcymtter — 
all  favorably  situated  in  ex¬ 
panding  markets. 

“In  March  of  this  year, 
Knight  Newspapers  purchased 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  the 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Florida’s  capital.  We  have  also 
acquired  a  large  interest  in 
Group  One  Broadcasting,  op¬ 
erator  of  station  WONE  in 
Dayton,  O. 

More  I’lireliuses 

“Negotiations  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  are 
under  way. 

“The  major  problem  confront¬ 
ing  all  newspapers  is  the  con¬ 
stantly  rising  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  largely  due  to  es¬ 
calating  lal)or  contracts  and  re¬ 
fusal  of  .some  unions  to  accept 
new  processes  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  production, 

“This  ‘lockout’  of  mechanical 
modernization  by  insistence 
upon  anticiuated  labor  rules  is 
giving  distress  to  many  metro¬ 
politan  new’spapers,  particularly 
in  New  York  City. 

“Thus  we  see  a  rash  of  pro¬ 
posed  mergers  as  publishers  find 
themselves  unable  to  live  under 
trippling  labor  restrictions.  Yet 
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cry  or  monopoly  is  near 
throughout  the  land  in  cities 
where  it  is  economically  impo.s- 
sible  for  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  to  suiwive. 

“However,  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  conclude  that  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  is  a  ‘sick’  indus¬ 
try.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
growth  industry  in  areas  where 
population  gains  are  constant 
and  management  is  competent 
and  resourceful. 

Not  Typical 

“The  mergers,  consolidations 
and  suspensions  in  a  few  metro¬ 
politan  cities  are  not  typical  of 
the  entire  industry.  Editor  & 
PiTBLiSHER  reports  that  the  total 
number  of  daily  newspapers  has 
lemained  constant  since  World 
War  II,  total  circulation  has 
risen  to  more  than  <50  million 
and  that  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  has  invested  at  least  $100 
million  a  year  in  new  et|uip- 
ment  and  plant  expansions  ...” 
• 

Redtliok  Re^i^nn  PohIh 
on  2  (Copeland  Papers 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Ben  O.  Reddick,  publisher  of 
the  North  Hollywood  Valley 
Times  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Hollywood  Citizen  Netvs,  has 
resigned  Ixith  positions,  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  disclosed. 

Mr.  Reddick  and  his  wife  are 
vacationing  on  the  Powell  River 
in  Canada  but  it  was  learned 
that  they  will  return  to  their 
residence  at  Newport  Beach, 
where  Mr.  Reddick  formerly 
published  the  News-Press,  from 
1044  to  1062. 

Mr.  Reddick  l)ecame  publisher 
for  Lammot  Copeland  Jr.,  son 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  president, 
when  the  Valley  Times  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Cowles  News¬ 
papers  in  1963,  Later  Copeland 
bought  the  Citizen  News  and 
Mr.  Reddick  became  co-publish¬ 
er  with  David  B.  Heyler,  the 
former  editor-publisher. 

At  the  Valley  Times,  Mr. 
Reddick’s  name  as  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  was  removed  from  the 
masthead  with  no  other 
changes.  In  Hollywood,  the 
names  of  Heyler  and  Reddick 
were  removed,  leaving  asso¬ 
ciate-publisher,  T.  Harwood 
Young,  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Lester  E.  Benson,  listed  as 
associate  publishers,  Todd  Keck 
remaining  as  general  manager, 
and  managing  editor  Ed  Lukas 
named  as  executive  editor, 
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Bar^uiiiiiig  HuUm  ]\Y 
•Mailers  Vote  Strike 

Bargaining  lietween  the  pub¬ 
lishers  association  and  the  mail¬ 
ers  halted  this  week,  but  lx)th 
sides  expect  to  meet  again  soon 
despite  a  20  to  1  .strike  v’ote  last 
Sunday. 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  publishers  association,  de- 
scril)ed  as  “sound”  the  publish¬ 
er’s  offer  to  protect  all  “regular 
situation  holders”  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  introduction  of  new 
machinery.  Thomas  Laura,  local 
union  president,  is  also  holding 
out  for  protection  of  substitute 
workers  required  Thursdays, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  for  Sun¬ 
day  wlitions. 

The  stereotypers  have  filetl  a 
complaint  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  NLRB  against  the 
association.  Herald  Tribune, 
Journal  American  and  U'orld- 
Telcyram  &  Sun. 

‘Bud  F'uilli'  (Jiarged 

Signed  by  James  T.  .Mc- 
.Mahon,  union  president,  it 
charged  “bad  faith”  in  bargain¬ 
ing  l)ecause  the  union  had  not 
l)een  told  of  possible  joint  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  three  newspapers. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident,  said  the  Guild  will 
renew  its  separate  talks  with 
newspapers  next  week  with  the 
aid  of  federal  mediators. 

• 

New  Company  Buys 
2  Norlliwesl  Papers 

Prince  Rupkjit,  B.  C. 

Sale  of  the  Prim-e  Rupert 
Daily  News  and  the  weekly 
Cowichan  Leader,  Duncan, 
B.  C.,  to  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions  Ltd.,  has  been  announced. 

Northwest,  a  newly-formed 
company  headed  by  W.  B.  Mil¬ 
ner  of  Vancouver,  also  owms 
the  Prince  Georye  Citizen,  a 
daily,  and  the  Cariboo  Ob¬ 
server,  Quesnel,  a  weekly. 

Growth  Gited 

In  announcing  the  Prince 
Rupert-Duncan  sale,  J.  F.  Ma- 
gor  of  Duncan,  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers,  said:  “Expan¬ 
sion  in  both  Prince  Rupert  and 
Duncan  has  reached  a  jMjint 
where  newr  facilities  are  needed 
by  the  tw'o  newspapers  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of 
their  respective  communities. 

“I  am  confident  it  is  in  the 
l)est  interests  of  both  newspa¬ 
per  to  become  members  of  the 
group  being  established  by  Mr. 
Milner  which  will  be  in  a  sound 
position  to  take  over  their  de¬ 
veloping  needs.”  Sale  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

The  Citizen  .stated  its  circu¬ 
lation  during  June  averaged 
about  8,900  daily.  The  Daily 
News’  circulation  is  about  3,800. 


Kansas  City 
Star  Buys 
Print  Firm 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  an- 
nouncetl  the  purchase  of  tlm 
Cadillac  Printing  and  Litho¬ 
graphing  corporation  of  Broad¬ 
view,  Illinois. 

The  firm  is  a  national  opera¬ 
tion,  specializing  in  high  qual¬ 
ity,  four-color  printing.  It  is 
particularly  strong  in  the  motor 
car  industry  and  in  textbook 
printing.  The  plant  is  situate<l 
12  miles  west  of  downtown  Chi¬ 
cago,  just  off  the  Eisenhower 
exi)ressway. 

Employs  I2ii 

Richard  B.  Fowler,  inesident 
of  the  Star,  said  Cadillac  will 
lie  operated  as  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  under  direction  of  its 
present  officers,  headed  by 
Steven  N.  Hutins,  president. 
Financial  details  of  the  trans¬ 
action  were  not  disclosed.  Cadil¬ 
lac  has  1‘25  employees  and  uses 
lx)th  web  offset  presses  and 
sheet-fed  offset  presses  in  its 
production. 

“This  purchase  provides  di¬ 
versification  into  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  field  of  web  offset 
printing,  with  particular  growth 
potential  in  textbook  produc 
tion,”  Fowler  said.  “It  will  have 
direct  value  to  The  Star  through 
its  color  facilities  and  its  staff 
of  technical  experts  in  precision 
color  reproduction.  The  Star  in¬ 
tends  to  l)e  in  the  front  rank  of 
I)rogress  with  the  development 
of  high  quality  color  for  news- 
l)ai)er  i)ublication.” 

Expansion  to  Continue 

“The  association  of  Cadillac 
Printing  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star  will  assure  the  continueil 
unusual  growth  of  Cadillac,  and 
further  expansion  is  contem¬ 
plated  to  keep  up  with  customer 
demands  for  high  quality  and 
lower  cost,”  Mr.  Hutins  said. 

• 

Humphrey  Meets  (]opley 
Newspaper  Exeeiitives 

San  Diego 

First  stop  of  Vicepresident 
Hubert  Humphrey  in  San  Diego, 
July  12,  after  his  arrival  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  national  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials  was  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  the  San  Dicyo 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Mr.  Humphrey’s  office  re¬ 
quested  the  session,  an  off-the- 
record  discussion  of  world  af¬ 
fairs  with  14  executives  of  Co¬ 
pley  newspapers  and  the  Copley 
News  Service. 
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ANG  Convention 

(Continued  from  par/e  13> 


favorably  on  the  committee's 
recommendation  that  ANG  offic¬ 
ers  seek  to  “have  set  up  in  the 
newspaper  industrj’  an  alarm 
system  to  provide  advance  notice 
of  contemplated  mergers  or 
])lans  for  consolidation  of  op¬ 
erations,  in  addition  to  the  alarm 
system  under  discussion  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  craft  unions  to  pre¬ 
vent  strikes.” 

M.  Michael  Potoker,  former 
secretary  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  local,  and  a  New  York 
Criminal  Court  judge,  had  de¬ 
clared  earlier  to  the  delegates 
that  “ANPA  didn’t  invite  the 
ANG  to  their  early  warning 
meeting  and  they  had  no  right 
to  exclude  the  guild.” 

“Other  crafts,’  he  shouted, 
“.should  have  refused  the  ANPA 
invitation  unless  the  guild  also 
was  invited.” 

Federalitm  Prt»posed 

He  said  he  hoped  the  conven¬ 
tion  would  call  upon  new.spaper 
union  leaders  to  meet  and  form 
a  federation  of  newspaper  un¬ 
ions. 

Later,  when  Elmer  Brown's 
telegram  was  read  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  William  J.  Farson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
ANG,  said  he  didn’t  know  where 
such  a  (Washington)  meeting 
might  lead,  adding: 

“Perhaps  to  one  big  union, 
perhaps  to  a  federation  of  un¬ 
ions,  perhaps  to  one  union  with 
separate  divisions.” 

The  organizing  committee  re¬ 
port  noted  that  the  guild  last 
year  registered  a  membership 
increase  of  “only”  230  and  that 
dues  paying  membership  stood 
at  31,435  on  April  1. 

“The  cold  figures,”  the  report 
said,  “do  not  present  the  whole 
picture.  The  modest  increase 
represents  what  w’as  left  over 
from  thousands  of  new  members 
signed  during  the  year.  The 
erosion  took  place  through  job 
losses  to  automation,  job  losses 
through  suspensions — Lima  and 
Haverhill  were  two  examples — 
and  loss  of  representation  where 
employers  succeeded  in  hacking 
away  at  the  roots  of  unionism 
until  the  guild  withered  and 
died.” 

The  report  asked  for  new 
fervor  in  future  organizing,  and 
proposed  a  four  point  program 
with  priority  on  organizing  free 
riders,  then  on  unorganized  de¬ 
partments,  unorganized  shops  in 
organized  cities  and  new  locals. 
James  J.  Segbers,  Columbus,  O., 
w'as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  convention  also  adopted  a 


report  of  the  human  rights  sub¬ 
committee,  Leonard  A.  Weeks, 
New’  York,  chairman,  recom¬ 
mending  that  locals  give  the 
guild’s  goal  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  the  “.same  ardent 
attention  they  give”  to  improv¬ 
ing  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions,  and  where  FEP  clauses 
are  lacking  in  contracts,  locals 
insist  they  be  added  to  upcom¬ 
ing  contracts. 

Numerous  resolutions  were 
adopted,  including: 

That  Congress  provide  a  wait¬ 
ing  period  l»efore  press  com- 
IM'tition  can  l)e  further  dimin¬ 
ished  by  monopoly,  merger  or 
suspension  as  a  minimum  pro- 
tJ-ction  for  newspaper  workers 
and  “readers,  advertisers  and  i 
the  public.” 

Early  Warning  System 

Study  of  an  early  warning 
.system  against  mergers  and  con- 
.solidation  so  the  industry,  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  public  can  take 
steps  to  prevent  damage  to  their 
respectiv’e  interests. 

Calling  upon  Congress  to  re- 
))eal  Section  14  (b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  act  and  to  restore  to 
l)oth  management  and  labor  the 
right  to  bargain  on  equal  terms. 

Expressing  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  Adlai  Stevenson;  urg¬ 
ing  Congress  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Administration  regula¬ 
tions  to  permit  loans  to  be  made 
to  small  newspapers. 

Strong  opposition  to  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  thwart  the  public  right 
to  know  and  all  official  actions 
that  restrict  communication  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the 
news  media  and  government  at 
all  levels. 

Urging  Congress  to  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  act  to  provide 
mandatory  card-check  recogni¬ 
tion  when  a  majority  of  eligible 
employes  sign  cards  and  remit 
dues  signifying  their  intention 
to  join  that  union. 

Rosenslock  Re-elecled 

With  no  opposition  appearing, 
the  convention  re-elected  Arthur 
Rosenstock,  president;  Mr.  Far- 
•son,  executive  vicepresident,  and 
Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Five  at-large  vicepresidents 
w’ere  nominated,  leaving  the 
Dobson-Nordin  race  the  only 
contest  in  this  division.  They 
are: 

George  M.  Muldowney,  West 
Islip,  N.Y.;  Kenneth  E.  Rieger, 
Toledo,  O. ;  Marshall  W. 
Schiewe,  Chicago;  Noel  Wical, 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  Barney  Peter¬ 
son,  San  Francisco,  succeeding 
Harvey  H.  Wing,  retired. 

•  Washington  is  the  guild 
convention  site  for  1960  and  it 
will  be  Ottawa  in  1967. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  AusHence 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraiiters 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
l>artnership,  loan  and  inauranof  pur- 
l>o8e8.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


Newspaper  ttrokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE  i 

Quality  Newspapers 

899  W,  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711  j 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYME^JT  ' 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  ' 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ^ 
sellinir. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858  ' 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  propertiees  —  sale  of  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3367. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


The  DIAL  Atrency,  1503  Nazareth 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  | 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  ^ 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  “huntinsr” 
easts,  guides  on  maximum  tax  advant-  i 
aites  and  counsels  toward  successful  op-  1 
erations.  Newspaiter  Service  Company, 
Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  32401. 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS  j 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service  j 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402  1 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  Fla..  , 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  ' 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
located  in  prosperous  western  ranching  j 
area.  Healthful  climate — exceptionally  ! 
fine  plant.  Gross  over  $60,000.  Price  ! 
$60,000.  down  payment  $17,000.  Finan¬ 
cial  references,  experience  resume  re-  ! 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  : 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim, 
Calif..  92806.  i 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  If  you  are  not  1 
receiving  our  daily  newspaiier  offer-  j 
ings.  write  fully  today.  We  have  daily 
availabilitiesi  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  AS- 
.SOtXATES,  6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028. 


LARGE  FLORIDA  W’EEKLY.  $209M 
gross,  $34M  net.  Price  $153M  with 
29^/(  cash  ilown.  Plant  O.K.  for  daily, 
IKHisibly  s(x)n.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


WEB  OFFSET  TABLOIDS.  ETC. 
Newspaiier  Ptg.  Ck).,  6485  Park  Blvd., 
Pinellas  Park.  Ha.  544-6623. 

Newspapers  IF anted 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 
with  outstanding  community,  newspa¬ 
per  service  record,  wants  small  south¬ 
eastern  daily  newspaper.  Inquiries  con-  | 
fidential.  Box  1972,  Editor  &  Publisher  i 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


THE  SIXTIES  is  a  male  reading  col¬ 
umn — chatty,  timely,  editorial  topics. 
For  weeklies  only.  Wm.  Wallace, 
Fraser,  N.Y.  13753. 


NEWSP.\PER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EaiWARDS  TRANSFER 
(3o.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECrriNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6106 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion:  3  times  @  90c;  2  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  tine  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EtP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.2S  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  tine 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50  c  for  bn 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mall 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rat  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rat,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10.  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuwsday,  5:00  P-M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily- 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avw.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  lOOU 
Phonw  PLoxa  2-70SO 
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Eclulpment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


OFTSET  ATF  TyPESBTTTER,  IS 
foots,  1!  years  old — top  shape.  Sun 
Valley  Piiblishers,  44  W.  First  Ave., 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  85201. 

1.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
in  ii^e  all  over  tht>  Unite<l  States 
and  foreiirn  lountries.  "Ask  the  man 
»ho  use:,  them.”  $84. .lU  to  $97.50. 
None  li»>tter  at  any  prire.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  At  B.  SALES  (COMPANY 
111-1  IS  W'.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 
Worlil's  iarKest  distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Ttle|>hone;  919-835-I5IS 

Perforator  Tape 

I  lowest  PRICE  and  I>est  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
I  for  8'  and  $.95  for  14*  —  all  widths 
I  %  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPBHl  SUPPLY 
44  E.  ^chanire  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Uaed  Capco  Fountains 
I  Harris  offset  newspaper  press,  with  at- 
ta^ed  foider 
Cheshire  mailers 

100  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers 
OneSemi-Cyl  router 
4-Color  LST  Harris 

I  Two  units,  23A  Goss  anti-friction,  with 
reeis 

S  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers 
2  Rooters  23ft 
I  Hat  Shaver  23% 

24-Page  Scott  w/folder  &  stereo 
All  types  of  letterpress 
and  newspaper  presses — 

Buy — Sell— -or  trade 

Ability  Ptg.  Equip.  &  Service  Co., 

'25  S.  Dearborn,  Chicagro,  Ill.  60606 
Phone  427-7366 


FINE  USED  PRESSES  !  into 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23ft,  in  line,  with 
1  full  color  deck,  1  half-color  deck,  re¬ 
verses,  1  double  folder,  Hurletron  color 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions. 
Wood  Electo-tab  pasters. 


8  unit  GOSS  23ft.  Arch  Type.  2  dou- 
bie  Solders,  2  extra  color  cylinders.  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divided 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22%*,  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions:  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


6  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21%.  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1, 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 


48-PAGB  HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS. 
Serial  #1782,  22% ",  Color  deck,  2 
Oapco  fountains.  75  HP  Variable 
Sp^  Motor,  Double  P'olders  with 
Balloon.  A  real  fine  printer.  Metal  pot 
with  electric  pump,  Goss  Casting 
Bax,  tail  cutter,  shaver,  router.  Chip¬ 
ping  block  and  Sta-Hi  Master  Former. 
Need  room — $12,000  takes  all.  Also 
Cole  Quarter  Folder,  real  fine  shape. 
22,600.  Hammond  Thin-Glider  Saw  for 
hot  metal  paste-up,  $1500.  Clipper 
Pub.  Co.,  96  S.  Main,  Bountiful,  Utah 
84010. 

1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22% 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
—Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Boll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
—2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 


Available  Sept.  1,  1965 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y,  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

PITTSBURG  POST-DISPATCH,  Pitts- 
™rg,  Calif.,  has  purchaseil  Cottrell 
Mo^l  15.  Excellent  Model  “E”  Duplex, 
Serial  E-1645,  available  October.  Cot- 
W1  Co.,  885  Bryant  St.,  San  Fran- 
oeco,  Calif.  Call  collect:  Dick  Bell 
iAC  415)  431-8958. 

COLE  FOLDERS 
i  >4,  comb,  can  GLUE.  FOLD. 
JaDJ  product  in  one  operation,  24.- 
WO  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt- 
•ble  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
«ch.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 

duplex  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
1 4nve,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller, 

:  loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

,,, "Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

OFFSET  PRESS:  20-page  Vanguard, 
J®'!'  2  years  old  ;  take  over  lease  plus 
handling  charges.  Dean  Sellers  625  E. 
■*m.  Mesa,  Ariz. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  F.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOING  OFFSET?  Why  spend  $50,000 
when  $10,000  will  get  you  the  press. 

,  folder,  plate  maker  and  stripping  table 
to  print  yours  and  several  other  weekly 
newspapers.  This  press  did  a  terrific 
!  job  for  us;  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
buy  a  new  offset  rotary  and  build  a 
new  building  to  take  care  of  the  influx 
I  of  business.  Press  prints  4  standard 
pages.  When  not  busy  with  your  news- 
[>aper,  the  equipment  can  be  used  for 
;  a  large  volume  of  quality  job  print¬ 
ing  ...  a  natural  for  an  up-and- 
coming  weekly  or  small  daily.  Con¬ 
tact:  Glenn  L.  Brenneman,  Carrollton 
Standard  Ptg.  Co.,  Box  68.  Carrollton. 
Ohio.  Ph.  (AO  216  )  627-2129. 

GOSS  UNITUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 

Vacuum  Back 
Casting  Box  and 
Boring  Machine  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS,  S#  1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor  ,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65*  stock.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact: 

Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr.. 

SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 


,  ONE  UNIT  VANGUARD  Web  Offset 
I  Press.  Model  V-15,  ser.  #  CW206AC. 

complete  with  folder  and  quarterfold, 
i  infe^  device,  36*.  16  months  old,  less 
!  than  30,000  lbs.  of  paper  printed  on 
I  this  press.  Like  new.  $21,500.00.  Mc- 
I  Garry  Ptg.  Ck>.,  Crookston,  Minnesota 
.56716. 


NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%*  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

HOE  2-ton  Stereotype  gas-fired  Melt¬ 
ing  Pot  #6  w/pump 
Speed  Products  Mat.  Scorcher  3KW 
STA-HI  elec,  dry  mat  former  type  M 
HOLYOKE  WAREHOUSE  &  MACHY. 
44  Park  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Phono  (AC  413)  532-0209 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


GOOD  USED  CURVED  ROUTER  for 
semi-cylindrical  plates,  22%  in.  cutoff. 
Statesman-Journal  Newspaper,  Salem, 
Ore. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  (jonveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


WANTED— USED  KLISCHOGRAPH. 
Give  model  and  serial  number,  screen, 
and  price.  Write  Box  37,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N  Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


WILL  PAY  $100.00  for  web  fed  flat 
lied,  /one  5.  Call  414>933>6347  morn- 
inir. 


'‘:^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliM^^^^^^^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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1  By- 
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Copy. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

PAanC  NORTHWEST  UNIVERSITY 
has  oi>eninf7S  for  two  faculty  nieml>er8 
in  rommunications.  One  to  teach  re> 
r)ortinjf,  copy  readinf?,  feature  writintr, 
public  information,  ami  editorial  poli> 
ries.  One  to  teach  mass  communications 
courses  in  survey,  law.  history,  and  re¬ 
search  methodo.  Master’s  (iet^ree  manda¬ 
tory.  Ph.D.  preferred.  Preference  to 
I»er8ons  with  professional  ex|)erience  on 
newspapers.  Nine  months  appointment. 
$K00U  and  excellent  fringe  Itenetits. 
E<]ual  opportunity  employer.  Write  Box 
115.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BROADCAST  NEWS  TEA('HING 
ASSISTANTSHIPS  OPEN 
at  biK-10  Journalism  School  for  candi¬ 
dates  with  some  professicmal  exi>er- 
ience.  In  IH-month  program,  student 
earns  M;uiter's  Decree,  assist  in  news 
laboratories  and  trains  six  months  ex- 
l>erience  in  paid  job  on  metropolitan 
broadcast  new’s  staff.  University  stiiiend 
plus  station  pay.  Box  161.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Adminifitratire 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small-town 
daily  in  Arizona.  Give  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  In¬ 
dividual  must  he  well>qualifie<l  in  all 
departments,  especially  strong  in  ad- 
vertisinur.  Box  82,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  for  Kansas  City 
suburban  weekly.  Will  require  l>oth 
news  and  ad  exi)erience.  Attractive 
base  salar>’  and  incentive,  ownership 
l>otential.  Box  105.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  smaller  5- 
day  daily  in  central  Coast  area  of 
California.  Should  know  ad  and  e<l- 
itorial  side :  six-man  union  back  shop. 
Will  lie  practically  own  boss,  expecte<l 
to  increase  size  and  net  of  paper. 
Salary  open.  Write  Box  8&,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

MICHIGAN  DAILY  &  SUNDAY  news¬ 
paper  seeks  promotion-minde<l  District 
Supervisor  for  chalienfrinfr  position  in 
hijrhly-competitive  area.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Your  confidence 
respecter!.  (Zone  5  only).  Box  77. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Home  delivery  depertment  of  metn)- 
IM>)itan  morning  pai>er  in  area  2  has 
oi>enin>?8  for  two  youn^  ex|)erien('e<l 
men  for  suiwrviaory  iK>sitions.  Salary. 
exi)en»e.  bonus  arranjfement.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Replica  confidential.  Box  176, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  C.M.  for  unusual  o|>- 
|N>rtunity  in  sizeable  or>eration  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  exiierience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  174,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Your  confidence  resi)e<*te«l. 

Classified  Adrertisinfi; 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Full  charfre 
op|x>rtunity  in  fast-growinjar  southern 
Calif,  daily,  now  at  29,00U.  Must  be 
ex|)erience<i.  Ideal  livinK  and  working 
conditions  w’ith  newspai>er  group.  Re¬ 
sume.  salary  requirements  to  Box  100. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IN  URGENT  NEED  of  exi>erienceel 
manager-salesman  able  to  build  class- 
ifieel  elepartment  ...  a  real  challenge! 
Must  l>e  aggressive,  able  to  create  and 
sell  automotive  promotions:  must  l)e 
marrieel,  able  to  furnish  references.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiK>rtunity  on  15.000  plus  daily 
in  growing  Texas  community  for  young 
man  on  the  way  up.  Excellent  salary. 
lK>nus.  l)enefits.  Write  exi>erience.  ref¬ 
erences  and  availability  to  Box  138, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

i}is$day  Advertising 

SALESM.4N  to  sell  merchants  a  news- 
pai>er  ad  series.  Good  ads.  Sixty  i>er- 
cent  commission.  Rei>eat  sales.  Box 
144,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adrarlisinp 

FAST-GROWING,  PROGRESSIVE 
North  Carolina  county  seat  weekly 
needa  aRRresaive  advertiaine  salesman 
who  wants  to  run  his  own  department 
and  to  make  money.  Excellent  retail 
center,  chance  for  advancement.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  27,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Central 
Waahinirton  (Tatholic  weekly,  13,000 
circulation.  Base  salary  plus  grad¬ 
uated  lionus.  Must  l>e  trained,  acftres- 
sive,  creative.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write:  Editor,  "Our  Times."  Box  61. 
Yakima,  Washinitton  98901. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  60,000,  in  the  heart  of 
California's  recreational  area,  needs 
an  experienced  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
person.  Equal  opportunity  employer 
offers  a  KO^  salary  with  outstandini; 
frinRe  benefits,  includinR  3  weeks  paid 
vacation.  Must  be  neat  in  appearance, 
have  Rood  character,  a  pleasinR  per¬ 
sonality.  and  be  able  to  sell  advertisinR 
for  one  of  California’s  outstandinR 
daily  newspapers.  Write  rivIpr  complete 
details  as  to  experience  and  newspaper 
backRround  to  Leo  C.  d’Or,  Stockton 
Recoil.  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia  96201. 

SALES  MANAGER  WANTED.  aRe  26 
to  36.  to  sell  space  :ind  supervise  3 
salesmen.  A-1  company.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  profit-sharinR  (.60-60)  — 

$20M  to  $4tiM  year  potential.  Box  69, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Janesville 
Gazette.  Janesville.  >Visconsin.  needs 
two  men.  1  with  experience,  1  starter. 
Live  and  work  in  one  of  .Xmerica’s 
finest  communities  where  fishinR  and 
recreation  are  tops;  27,000  afternoon 
daily — RrowinR  market.  Salary  plus  de¬ 
partment  lionus.  Contact:  M.  W. 
Johnston. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  NEEDED. 
Must  lie  exiierienced  man  with  stronR 
layout  ability,  usinR  both  pasteup  and 
hot  metal  processes.  Goo<l  salary  and 
company  In-nefits.  Modern,  air-condi- 
lioncKl  plant.  Semi  qualifications  and 
references.  alonR  with  oriRinal  layout 
work,  to  Dale  Brubaker,  .VdvtR.  Dir., 
The  .'Vshland  (Ohio)  Times  Gazette. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
iierienced  newspaper  iidvertisinR  sales¬ 
man.  Guarantee.!  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Prefer  a  man  with  u  minimum  of  three 
years’  daily  experience.  Contact  W.  V. 
WriRht.  Box  70,  Review-Journal.  Las 
VeRas,  Nevada. 

JOIN  THE  ADVERTISING  STAFF 
of  the  Times-News,  KinRsport,  located 
in  eastern  Tennessee,  beautiful  TVA 
lakes,  mild  winters,  excellent  schools 
:ind  near  the  Great  Smokey  Mountain 
RanRe.  You  must  be  experience.!  with 
itbility  to  aRRressively  sell  our  market. 
enerRetic,  strong  on  copy,  layout,  sales 
promotion;  we  offer  good  salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  Rood  workinR  con¬ 
ditions.  Forwar.l  your  resume,  includ- 
inR  exjierience.  past  employment  and 
reference's  to:  Maurice  Williiuns,  Ad¬ 
vertisinR  Director,  KinRsiiort  Times- 
News.  KinRSfiort.  Tennessee. 

EXPERIENCED.  AGGRESSIVE  retail 
ad  salesman  capable  Rood  cipy  writ- 
inR,  layout.  MiMlern  :iir-conditione.l  of¬ 
fices.  PniRressive,  RrowinR  ciinimunily 
offers  excellent  family  location.  After- 
niRin  daily  l.'i.Odil  circ.  .Attractive 
salary,  iiension  plan,  hospifalization. 
life  insurance.  Give  full  details  first 
letter  to  1).  F.  Dauliel,  The  News- 
MessenRer.  Fremont,  Ohio. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  Retail 
AdxertisinR  Department  of  larRe  Rrow¬ 
inR  metroifolitan  daily.  HiRhIy  com- 
Iietitive  situation.  Prefer  younR  man 
with  s<ime  exiierience  cailinR  on  De¬ 
partment  store  accounts,  particularly 
at  merchandise  manager  ;in<l  buyer 
level.  Excellent  opiiortunity  for  right 
man.  Go<kI  company  benefits.  Zone  2. 
Write  Box  170,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
all  details  in  first  letter. 


Display  Advarlisinp 

NEW  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
heart  of  New  EiiRland's  growing  rec¬ 
reation  center  offers  an  exciting  op- 
IKirtunity  for  young  ad  salesman  with 
2-4  years  exiierience.  Goo<l  salary,  com¬ 
mission  anil  expenses.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  14S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"REAL  PRO"  AD  MAN.  ’25  to  45, 
with  management  iKitential  for  grow¬ 
ing  KMI.bOd  class  ME&S  in  Midwest. 
Sell  top  accounts.  $1.60  and  up.  plus 
incentives.  Box  134,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Kdiinrial 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  telegraph  editor 
and  desk  man.  Both  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  layout.  On  Florida’s  fabu¬ 
lous  southeast  coast.  Good  opportunities 
for  right  people.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
Box  34.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"IN  DEPTH”  EDITOR 

Long-range  position  for  person 
who  wants  to  work  hard  putting 
out  superior  offset  product  for 
growing,  award-winning  Wiscon¬ 
sin  we^ly.  Fine  small  city,  excel¬ 
lent  schools,  recreation,  good  Pay 
for  one  who  likes  community  jour¬ 
nalism  "in  depth"  on  real  news¬ 
paper  featuring  some  of  state’s 
beA  writing,  photos  and  comment. 
Box  20.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVELY  ZONE  4  DAILY  needs  ma¬ 
ture,  profesaionally-trained  young  man 
or  young  woman,  minimum  two  years’ 
experience,  enthused  about  this  fasci¬ 
nating  business  and  who  possesses  true 
concern  for  accurate,  fair  reporting. 
The  general  assignment  writer  selecteil 
will  find  challenging  opportunity  at 
good  pay  in  congenial  organization. 
Unusual  array  of  benefits  including 
company-paid  insurance  programs; 
five-day,  40-hour  week.  Write  fully 
about  yourself,  enclosing  recent  photo, 
to  Managing  Editor.  Box  6.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  A.'t.SIGNMENT  REPORTER 
exiierienced.  Nights.  New  Jersey  daily 
in  N.Y.  metroiMilitan  area.  Excellent 
friiiRi's  company  paid  iiension  plan. 
Box  181.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN, 
SPORTS  WRITERS, 
for  daily  a.m.  newspaper  in  progres¬ 
sive.  growing  city  in  B&P  Zone  3. 
Minimum  of  two  years’  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Send  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Box  31.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 

Immediate  opening  on  the 
Copy  Desk  of  the  Superior 
California  Department  of 
The  Sacramento  Bee.  Expe¬ 
rience  necessary.  Excellent 
working  conditions-,  em¬ 
ploye  benefits.  Permanent 
position.  Apply  in  person 
or  send  detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Depar+ment 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2  I  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 

REPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  for  Zone  2  afternoon 
daily  with  60,000  circulation.  High 
standards  and  good  Guild  contract. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  35,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  in  down- 
state  Illinois  daily  needs  young  woman 
with  primary  interest  in  journalism 
and  secondary  interest  in  homemaking. 
Prefer  journalism  major  and  home 
economics  minor.  Apply  to  Box  16, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  SC  1 


Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  iO.OOO  cir- 
culation  —  Northern  California  dailt 
Box  10.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
International  service  organization  in 
Chicago  area  offers  challt-iiRing  op¬ 
portunity  to  man  with  exiierience  and 
proven  ability  in  creative  writinit, 
editing,  and  administration  of  editorial 
production.  Position  involves  super 
vision  of  production  of  i>nmphleti 
manuals,  training  material,  scripts, 
films,  etc.  Education  in  journalism  or 
English  necessary.  Age  30  to  4$. 
Knowlerige  of  Spanish  or  French  de¬ 
sirable.  Beginning  salary  $9,600.  Send 
resume  to  Box  72.  Ekiitor  &  I'lihlisher. 


EDITORIAL  —  Virginia  group  of  five 
paiiers  has  two  openings.  Need  "tskir 
charge”  young  man  —  lie  own  Isiss  — 
handle  .all  aspects.  Write  Ho.\  104. 
Fincastle,  Virginia. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Immediate  opening  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Job  re<iuires  versntile 
writer.  Prefer  age  .32  to  42  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  iKilitics.  national 
or  local,  international  affairs,  taxei, 
etc. — all  the  grist  of  a  knowledgeable 
editorial  page.  Salary  range  $13,000 
to  $16,000,  Box  65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who 
seeks  to  move  up  to  lietter  pay  and 
bigger  opportunity.  Zone  2.  Send  full 
resume.  Box  74,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTEK 
for  6.500  afternoon  daily  in  upstate 
New  York.  Ideal  spot  for  J-Grad  who 
wants  to  learn  newspaiier  busineee. 
Write  in  full  to  Box  66,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

OWNER  WANTS  TO  GO  AWAY; 
Needs  capable,  trustworthy  hand  to 
run  weekly,  tabloid,  offset.  $100  per 
week,  plus  iiercentage.  Age  no  harrier 
!  if  alert,  spry  and  knowledgeable.  No 
con-men,  no  kids,  no  drunks.  South- 
I  west.  Box  64,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

I  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR-WRITER 
'  Major  growth  Casualty  Insurance  Com- 
:  pany  seeks  marrieil  mature  man  with 
writing  experience — ^talent — drive — for 
new  communications  resiionsibility  with 
agent  and  employee  publication.  Salary 
>  range  $7,000-9,000.  Box  55.  EMitor  t 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Wanteil:  Capable,  aggressive  young 
man  for  general  news  coverage  wjth 
I  an  interest  in  sports  on  award  win- 
!  ning  newspaper  of  4,965  circulation  in 
I  a  town  of  7.500  population  26  rnilei 
south  of  Fort  Wayne.  College  jour¬ 
nalism  background  preferred.  Excellent 
pay.  Hospital  and  surgical  Insurance. 
Life  insurance.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  modern  equipped  and  air 
I  conditioned  plant.  Write  details  and  in¬ 
clude  photo.  Evening  News-Banner. 

!  Bluffton.  Indiana.  Roger  Swaim, 

;  Publisher. 


I  $10,000  TO  STAR'T 

I  Copy  editing  position  with  bright 
]  future  on  major  morning  newspaiw. 
1  competitive  city.  We  are  looking  for 
i  ,1  skillful  young  editor  with  demon¬ 
strated  potential  for  advancerrient  u 
■  news  executive.  Box  42,  Ekiitor  « 
j  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR 

Experienced  gal  to  head  staff  of 
two  full  time,  two  part  time 
women  writers. 

We  want  fresh  ideas  covering  the 
full  range  of  women’s  interests. 
Daily  43,000;  Sunday  52.000. 

Excellent  salary,  top  fringe  benefits. 
Reply  to: 

Personnel  Department 

PRESS-GAZETTE 

P.  O.  Box  480 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  54805 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HEIJ»  WANTED 

HEIJ*  WAN'reD 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editoried 

reporters  (2)  for  Northern  Ohio 
I  daily  i'‘  30,000  bracket.  May  he  J> 
pads— with  or  without  experience — or 
with  rel:ited  detrree.  Want  amtresaive, 
"dire>o>‘' ”  "**•'  women.  Salary 

open.  <lt'i>endent  on  experience,  ability. 
Box  '8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS 
(ieneral  Assi^ment 
.^thern  California  morninK-evenini; 
combination  with  state  and  national 
reputation  for  editorial  achievement  is 
eeekinR  rejiorters.  Prefer  B.A.,  2  to  5 
years'  daily  experience,  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  “depth”  reportinir.  Ideal 
workinft  conditions,  attractive  benefits. 
All  replies  confidential  and  acknowl- 
edired.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  62, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  YounR  sports  re¬ 
porter  wanted  for  Northern  Ohio  P.M. 
daily;  industrial  city  —  70,000.  Liberal 
arts  or  J-de*rree,  with  or  without  ex¬ 
perience.  Strung  on  top  caliber  hiirh 
school  siiorts.  Imagination  and  desire  ; 
more  imiwrtant  than  experience.  | 
Salary  oi>en:  commensurate  with  ex-  : 
perience.  Box  44,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

TWO  GIINERAL  REPORTERS  needed 
—1  experienced ;  other  some  experi¬ 
ence;  we  will  train.  Solid  newspaper  ' 
in  fine  community.  Opportunity  for  ad-  i 
vancement.  Contact;  R.  B.  Nellis,  Dix-  i 
on  Evening  TeleKittph,  Dixon,  Ill.,  I 
61021. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  for  Chart  Area  1  1 
daily.  Some  experience  preferred  for  I 
active  beat  coverini?  all  phases  25,000  ' 
population  municipality;  eneriretic  self-  I 
starter  who  can  advance  by  proving 
himseif  on  local  government,  police,  | 
features.  EIxtensive  benefits.  Full  re-  : 
sume,  salary  first  letter.  Box  68.  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


COPY  DESK 

Permanent  spot  on  our  copy 
desk  now  available.  Excellent 
working  conditions  with  young, 
amiable  crew.  If  you  like  to 
hunt,  fish,  canoe,  we're  sur¬ 
rounded  by  10,000  lakes.  Send 
qualifications  to: 

Personnel  Department 

ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 


REPORTERS,  DESKMAN  —  Kentucky 
afternoon  daily;  fast-growing  town. 
Background,  Box  102,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Top  man  wanted  for  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Need  young,  active  editor  whose 
references  will  check  A-1.  Must  have 
strong  copy  reading  and  sports  ex¬ 
perience  and  interest.  Good  academic 
background  essential.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

STTIUED  IN  YOUK  I’KESKNT  POSITION? 
We're  looking  for  an  AGGRESSIVE 
state  editor  to  handle  expanding  area 
news  desk  (6  full-time,  25  part-time 
staffers).  Excellent  salary  in  return 
for  diligent,  accurate  editor  who  wants 
to  join  one  the  most  progressive  dailies 
in  Midwest.  Photo  experience  helpful. 
Box  108.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

2  REPORTERS  for  aggressive  upstate 
New  York  daily.  Good  pay — top  bene¬ 
fits.  Recent  graduate  U.K.  Box  98,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 

WOMAN'S  EDITOR  —  Progressive 
capital  city  daily  seeks  experienced 
woman's  editor.  Good  salary  and  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Write:  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor.  The  State  Journal,  Lansing, 
Michigan  48919. 


tXIMBlNATION  COPY  EDITOR- 
SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS  WRITER 
for  lO.UUO  enterprising  daily.  Salary 
according  to  ex|>erience.  Minimum  ac¬ 
ceptable;  years  experience  or  top  J- 
'  grad.  Send  resume  including  salary, 
references,  to:  Roliert  W.  McCreanor, 

.  Pawtuxet  Valley  Times,  West  War- 
!  wick.  R.I..  02893. 

EDITOR'S  DREAM  J(m  with  chain  of 
Chicago  suburban  weeklies.  ,Man  or 
woman  who  knows  how  to  prtaluce  top 
1  news,  features,  erlitorials.  photos,  tale 
I  loid  makeup  with  a  minimum  of  help 
ami  budget  will  get  a  free  hand  here. 

I  Growth  is  tremendous — f>pportunity  is 
fantastic.  Starting  salary  is  $125.  Hours 
I  are  muriler.  Must  lie  a  pro.  Bo.x  173, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  EXPERII^^CED  REPORTER  wante<l 
,  for  general  assignments.  Chance  for 
I  :ulvancement.  Write  particulars  to 
j  Charley  Craig,  Telegraph  -  Bulletin, 

I  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  69101. 


1  6-DAY  EARLY  AITERNOON  PAPER 
'  in  county  seat  town  near  lecreational 
I  coastal  area  wants  sol>er,  reliable  ilesk 
;  man.  No  photography  or_  reis>rting: 

'  working  conditions  good.  Sun-Journal, 
I  New  Bern,  N.C.  28561. 

I  SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
i  Oregon  university  town  has  immetliata 
I  (>|>eninK  for  women’s  e<litor. 

I  Please  state  qualifications  and  exi>er- 
I  ience  and  include  picture  with  applica* 
I  tion.  Write  Box  155.  E^litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  on  3-man  staff  for 
jfrowinjf  HiK-Ten  afternoon  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiKirtunity.  Prefer  colleKC 
■  >;raduate  with  small  daily  exi>erience. 

I  Box  150.  I'Iditor  &  Publisher. 

i  SPORTS  WRITER  for  award-winninK 
!  Iowa  ilaily.  OpiK>rtunity  for  a  man  on 
the  way  up.  liox  175,  Blitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

We  are  a  Massachusetts  daily 
in  the  50,000  circulation  area 
seeking  a  women's  editor.  The 
lierson  we  want  is  imaginative, 
a  self-starter,  and  a  “pro"  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  If 
you  qualify,  send  full  resume 
to  Box  90,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


WRITER- EDITOR,  facile  and  witty, 
with  reporting  and  teaching  exper¬ 
ience,  to  grow  with  new  lively  national 
current  affairs  weekly  for  Catholic 
high  school  students.  Send  full  resume 
and  samples  to  CURRB3NT  WEEK, 
P.O.  Box  1620,  Denver,  Colo.  80201 


qualifications  to:  EDITOR  who  wants  to  learn 

all  phases  of  Sunday  paper  and  its 
.  magazine  layout  and  production.  Must 

Personnel  Department  ;  he  experienced  or  J-School  grad.  3T% 

'  hr,  week.  3- week  vacation;  benefits. 

ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  Box  121.  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

CITY  DESK  ASSISTANT— E.\cellent 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  opportunity  on  lively,  aggressive  60.- 

_ _  OOO-class  Zone  2  p.m.  for  able,  am- 

ovci.-  u  .  vr  .  J  ..  bitious  small  paper  i-eporter  or  editor 

wanted  by  48,000  ^ter-  ,yho  wants  to  move  up.  Send  clippings, 
i  resume  to  Box  130,  E<litor  &  Pub- 

JIM.OO  for  .37»/4  hour  week.  Send  full  Usher 

resume  to  Box  111,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ ! _ _ _ _ 

nooir.4  'r. - 7- - 777.7, — ^  7“  CONSISTENT  AWARD-WINNING  60,- 

^RIDA  Expanding  30,000  six-day  qOO  a.m.  daily  ne^s  a  sharp  general 
p.m.  needs  two  CTwriraced,  aggres-  assignment  reporter  with  2  to  5  years 
must  ^  exiierience  to  replace  one  that  has  lieen 
^l^nt  to  swing  on  copy  dmk.  promoted.  NEWS  was  1965  winner  of 
S'*^*T^^^*®**»  NBA  (ieneral  Excellence  Awai^.  Full 
Haywood,  Fla.  .letails  first  letter.  All  replies  confi- 

tfiTiTDvi  wroT-rren  7  ,  dential.  Write:  Personnel  Mgr.,  Sa- 

f  WRITER,  newspaper  back-  |  vannah  Morning  News.  Savannidi,  Ga., 
ground,  tor  school  current  events  pub-  i  ;[i402. 

lication,  capable  of  reporting  signifi-  I  '  _ 

meaningful  j  OOPYRBIADER-SEASONEI)-  Not  a  be- 
i_  ;  ginner.  but  capable  and  exiierienced  in 

*  position  in  University  city,  handling  top  news  stories.  We  want  a 
85  salary  requirements.  Box  j^rson  who  is  professionally  mature. 

»l_Mitor  &  Publisher.  merit  promotion,  and  have  solid 

PDivr.  .  -  scholastic  background.  Please  include 

iuzB-WINNING  Womens  Depa^  references.  We  offer  an  attractive  sal- 
of  metropolitan  Florida  daily  ary  and  unusual  fringe  benefits.  Metro- 
two  newspaper  people  looking  ixilitan  paper  in  a  Zone  5  city  with 
w  challenge  and  opportunity.  The  i  many  cultural  and  recreational  opiior- 
.  J  A.^Py  editor  who  would  like  to  .  tunities.  Box  166.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

«orx  with  process  color  and  bright,  |  - - 

attractive  pages;  and  a  writer.  EDITOR  WANTED  for  10.000  circula- 
wrnaps  with  more  than  a  passing  in-  ,  tion  6-day  daily.  Zone  5.  Modern  i>lant. 

m  fashions.  If  you  want  to  live  Local  ownership.  Send  complete  re- 
^  work  in  one  of  Florida's  most  ex-  .  s\ime  of  experience  and  present  sal¬ 
ty?*  seacoast  cities,  write  Box  92,  i  ary.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“litor  &  Publisher.  _ _  . _ _ 

- I  EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT— 

1  ?r^BTKR  for  morning,  five-day  !  Eastern  capital  city  p.m.  neeils  alert, 
jubly  near  Kansas  City.  Usual  fringes,  I  talented  young  writer-desk  man  to  as- 
Sr  .  ®halleng:es  for  a  young  man.  j  sist  in  layout  editorial  page;  some  ed- 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  10.000  circula¬ 
tion  6-day  daily.  Zone  5.  Modern  |>lant. 
Local  ownership.  Send  complete  re- 
stime  of  experience  and  present  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  152,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT— 
Eastern  capital  city  p.m.  neeils  alert, 
talenteil  young  writer-desk  man  to  as¬ 
sist  in  layout  editorial  page;  some  ed- 


'  HXPEIUENCED  SPORTS  REPORTER 
nights,  New  Jersey  daily.  E.xcellent 
j  fringes,  company-paid  iiensiun  plan. 

;  Box  182,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

:  GROWING  AND  EXPANDING  Lind- 
I  say-Schaub  daily  newspaiiers  lix'ateil  in 
Decatur,  Eilwardsville.  ^.st  St.  Louis, 

I  Champaign-Urhana.  and  Curlxmdale. 
i  Illinois  have  o|>enings  for; 

General  Assignment  Reporter 
— Desk  Man 
j  — Siiorts  Reiiortir 

'  Editorial  Writer 

i  Prefer  candidates  with  1-3  years  ex- 
I  lierience--  J  school  grads.  .Send  resume 
'  and  salary  info  to  H.  B.  Hay,  Person- 
j  nel  Mgr.,  Box  311,  Decatur.  Ill. 

An  Eiiual  Opiiortunity  Employer 

i  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
I  experienced  area  news  editor.  Pro¬ 
gressive,  growing  community  offers  ex- 
'  cellent  family  location.  Afternoon 
daily  15.000  circ.  Attractive  salary, 
■tension  ftlan,  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance.  Give  full  details  first  letter 
to  D.  F.  Daubel,  The  News-Messenger, 
Fremont.  Ohio. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5,000  semi¬ 
weekly  with  solid  news  ability,  strong 
on  photograithy ;  sports  interest  de¬ 
sirable.  Zone  3.  Bo.x  145,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  BRHTOR.  WRITER  for  prize¬ 
winning  Wisconsin  weekly  newsitaiier. 
Experience  desireil.  New  job.  now  open. 
Apply  A.  L.  Petermann.  The  Delavan 
Enteriirize,  Delavan,  Wis.  53115. 

NEWS  FOREMAN  for  metropolitan 
daily  in  Chart  Area  4.  Background  in 
TTS  oiierations  desirable.  This  is  an 
open  shoit  with  good  chance  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  right  man.  Send  letter  with 
job  history  and  salary  expected  to 
Box  168,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  experience  in  all 
l>hases  of  newswork.  Must  cover  city 
council,  court  house,  etc.  Opportunity 
to  advance  is  unlimited  to  right  man. 
Good  working  conditions — new  build¬ 
ing-college  town.  Write  full  resume 
to:  William  Tucker,  Editor,  Daily 
Star-Journal,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  64093. 

NEWS  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  daily  i 
serving  city  of  14,000.  Elxperience  i>re-  ! 
ferred.  Nee<le<l  at  once!  B.W.  Johnson, 
Bus.  Mgr..  Two  Rivers  Reporter,  Two  ! 
Rivers,  Wis.,  54241. 

On  A  Gannett  Newspaper  j 

Jobs  as  reporter  or  desk  man  are  open  ' 
on  several  of  the  largest  prize-winning 
Gannett  newspapers.  So  why  settle  for 
less?  Excellent  pay;  ideal  cities  for 
family-rearing;  generous  benefits  pro¬ 
gram;  opt>ortunity  for  advancement. 
Write,  giving  full  details,  to:  J.  N.  { 
EVeudenberger,  505  Gannett  Newspap-  j 
era  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York  14614.  I 


WOMEN  S  NEWS  STAE’FER  for  Sun¬ 
day  60,1810  and  P.M.  47.000.  Capital 
city,  university- — 160,000  iK)i>ulation,  J- 
Sch(x>l  graduate  preferrwl.  strong  En¬ 
glish  major  with  experience  considered. 
Midwesterner  preferred.  In  addition  to 
routine,  makeup  and  feature  work  im- 
IK>rtant.  40-hour  week ;  i>Iea8unt  work¬ 
ing  conditions:  fringe  l)eBefit8.  Position 
o|)en  August  16.  Send  apidication  to: 
Helen  Haggle,  Women's  News  EMitor. 
Lincoln  Journal,  Box  588,  Lincoln. 
Nebr..  68501. 

WRITER  with  newspai>er  exiierience 
for  work  in  coriiorate  news  bureau. 
Good  opportunity,  excellent  working 
conditions.  Salary  dependent  on  exper¬ 
ience.  ability.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  re<iuirement8,  work  samiiles 
(we’ll  return  them)  to  Cape  Coral  News 
Bureau,  GALC  Building,  Cape  Coral. 
E'lorida. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER 
for  lieginning  staff  beat.  Desire  J-De- 
gree  or  equivalent  experience.  Zone  5 
State  Capital  daily.  Box  132,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


^ttrtmg  salary  at  least  $100.  Contact  |  itorial  writing  and  copy  editing.  EJx- 
■f-  Buzbee,  'The  Daily  News,  Olathe,  i  cellent  opportunity.  Send  clippings,  full 

I  resume.  Box  169,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  ac  publisher  for  July  24,  1955 


REPORTER  capable  of  growing  into 
managing  editor’s  responsibilities  over 
I  a  few  years  on  13,500  6-day  evening 
!  daily  in  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 
1  attractive,  faster  growing.  county 
j  seats.  Prefer  Pennsylvania  or  Mary- 
!  land  college  graduate  with  5-10  years 
I  versatile  exiierience.  Starting  salary 
.  $6,000  range.  Write  Box  158,  EMitor  & 

I  Publisher. 


j  F ree  Lance 

i  REPORTERS,  PHOTOIJS,  WRITERS 
wanted  for  stringer  work.  Chart  Area 
9.  Good  money  feature  assignments. 
Bo.x  133,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

STRINGERS  WANTED 
Bi-monthly  communications  magazine. 

Box  151,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 
Author  A  Journalist,  America’s  fore¬ 
most  writing  magazine,  is  changing  its 
editorial  emphasis  to  serve  newsmen 
who  write  “extra”  for  money.  Larston 
D.  Farrar,  the  new  publisher,  a  notable 
newspaperman,  knows  every  trick  of  the 
trade.  You  can  get  a  year’s  subscription 
to  Author  A  Journalist  and  a  free  book. 
Successful  Writers  and  How  They  Work 
($4.95  retail  value)  for  only  $5.  Send 
check  and  mail  information  to  Author  A 
Journalist,  1030  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Get  in  the 
know!  Get  into  the  profits  you  can 
make  by  “extra”  writing! 

I  Miscellaneout 

;  GOING  DAILY,  OFFSET.  Need  work- 
'  ing  superintendent  and  assistant  for 
press,  darkroom.  Advertising  and  class¬ 
ified  managers ;  other  applications  in- 
t  vited.  Desirable  10,000  -f  community  in 
I  Carolinas.  Write:  record,  references, 
j  requirements.  Box  101,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  HALL  RESKIRTER.  Photo  Chief, 
and  A-1  Advertising  Salesman  for 
Northern  California’s  largest  and  most 
I  mmlern  weekly,  near  future  plans  for 
I  daily  publication.  Air-mail  or  wire  full 
!  iiarticulars  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Brie  Howery,  Elditor-General  Mgr.. 
Fremont  Times.  Suite  4,  4510  Williams 
St.,  E'remont,  Calif. 

EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  po- 
j  sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newspapers — experienced  or  beginners. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.Y.  State 
Publishers  Association,  Inc..  Newhouse 
Communications  Center,  216  University 
Place.  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

Printing  Congultant 


HEIJ*  WAMI  5» 


PRESS  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

or 

PRESS  ROOM 
FOREMAN 
Required 
For  Position  Of 
PRINTING 
CONSULTANT 


with  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 
As  a  senior  member  of 
Mill  Management  will 
act  as  liaison  between 
manufacturer  and  news¬ 
print  customers.  Expe¬ 
rience  as  a  Newsprint 
Press  Room  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Foreman 
required.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  quali¬ 
fications.  Liberal  and 
extensive  fringe  ben¬ 
efit  program.  All  re¬ 
plies  handled  In  con¬ 
fidence.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  Send 
detailed  resume  to 


Box  131, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Operator  x-Machinists 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR,  exuerienwl. 
to  work  niirhts.  Must  be  able  to  set 
ada  with  no  markup.  Phone  or  write: 
Oes  Plaines  Pub.  Co..  777  Pearson  St., 
IVs  Plaines,  Ill.  Phone  (AC  .112)  824- 
111.  Ask  for  Herman  Herzog. 


TT.S  Perforator  Operators.  Area  5 
plant  needs  comiietent  journeymen.  Ex¬ 
cellent  scale,  hours  and  frinues.  Write 
Kivinft  complete  job  history.  Box  162, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Production 


CAMERA  HAN  AND  STRIPPER  for 
new  offset  department  in  letterpress 
book  A  job  plant.  One  small  offset 
press  now.  but  this  department  will 
RTOw.  Good  frinse  benefits  and  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Open  shop. 
Central  New  Jersey.  Box  1922.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AD  FOREMAN  for  Southern  daily, 
I  with  experience  in  hot  and  cold  type 
i  processes.  Ample  opportunity  for  ad- 
I  vancement  plus  many  comimny  bene- 
I  fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1.15,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion 


ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
ChalleneinK  (growth  opportunity  on 
major  midwest  daily  newspaper  calls 
for  solid  backKround  in  ail  phases  of 
editorial,  circulation  and  advertising 
promotion.  Special  emphasis  on  creative 
skills  and  ability  to  supervise  staff. 
Age  35-40.  public  speaking  ability. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  99.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
Can  you  write  lively  promotion  and 
public  relations  copy  for  both  in-paper 
promotion  and  newspaper  promotion 
on  radio  and  television  and  in  trade 
periodicals?  If  your  answer  is  yes, 
there’s  a  position  waiting  for  you  on 
the  most  progressive  daily  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  We  are  looking  for  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  college  graduate,  preferably  with  a 
journalism  degree,  24-35  years  of  age, 
starting  salary  ranging  from  SlOO 
weekly,  depending  upon  experience, 
plus  outstanding  vacation  and  other 
benefits.  Write  ^x  125,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


I  COMMUNICATIONS 

'  SPECIALIST 

Immediate  opening  for  an  out¬ 
standing  young  writer,  25  to  35. 
to  share  responsibility  for  large 
corporation’s  communication 
activities  —  including  public  re- 
I  lations,  speech  writing,  com- 
1  munity  advertising,  press  rela¬ 
tions.  and  internal  publications. 

'  Company  employs  over  10,000 
and  has  an  outstanding  growth 
recxird.  Multiple  plants.  Offices 
located  in  the  Midwest. 

The  individual  applying  must 
be  a  college  graduate,  and  have 
the  ability  to  write  in  depth  on 
i  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  The 
I  applicant  must  be  able  to 
!  demonstrate  an  ability  to  work 
under  pressure  of  short  lead 
times  and  possess  a  track  rec¬ 
ord  of  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  all  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  communication  areas. 

I 

I  The  individual  must  be  able  to 
work  closely  with  top  manage- 
'  ment  and  have  the  training  and 
temperament  to  create  good 
I  copy,  but  be  willing  to  have 
this  copy  subjected  to  critical 
analysis. 

This  is  a  challenging  and  diffi¬ 
cult  assignment,  but  both  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  the  opportunities 
inherent  to  the  job  are  well 
above  average. 

In  reply,  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  best  samples 
of  in-depth  writing  to: 

Box  141, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Public  Relatiors 


EDITOR-MANAGER  for  bniiioh  public 
relations  offices  in  major  mivsnity 
rommunities  in  Areas  1.  2.  5  and  9, 
('ollege  fraternity  (graduate  i»referr®d. 
Send  full  resume  to  iiox  142,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


TKADE  MTMHUJS 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WAM'ED 

.idministratire 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  ^ 
Career  newspaperman  with  tinexeellsd 
background  in  advertising,  labor  re¬ 
lations,  and  latest  production  methods 
including  photo  composition  and  foil 
color  offset.  Degree  in  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  Family  man,  age  38,  Box  87, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Experienced  in  general  management, 
business  office,  production,  labor  neto- 
tiations,  circulation,  advertising.  Agt 
41.  MBA  Harvard.  Strong  civic, 
church,  family,  community  participa¬ 
tion;  good  public  speaker.  Want  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  perform.  Box  113,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGER  now  man¬ 
aging  small  chain  into  record  double 
revenue  over  predecessor.  Reason  for 
wishing  change  is  a  desire  to  mo*e 
into  northern  two  thirds  of  Area  9; 
will  consider  Areas  7  and  8  for  the 
right  publisher  who  wishes  a  strong 
public  relations  man,  ls)lh  internal  and 
external.  Am  country  editor  with  com¬ 
plete  overall  knowledge  front  and  back, 
in  good  health,  mid  40’s.  Prefer  pub¬ 
lication  not  in  trouble,  but  that  is  no 
criterion.  -Salary  oi>eii.  Will  conaider 
public  relations  position.  Box  179,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher- 

t'.artoonists 

CARTOONIST  .  .  - 
Syndicates  please  investigate 
Box  3,  Editor  A  Publisher 


MORNING-EVENING.  6-DAY  oper-  ' 
ation  seeks  young  man,  either  with  i 
newKi>aper  promotiem  experience  or  1 
imekground  in  several  newspai>er  de-  ' 
partments  and  a  desire  to  go  pro-  | 
motional.  We're  just  big  enough  to  i 
,  have  a  one-man.  two-girl  department,  | 
I  but  could  provide  a  nice  opportunity  I 
I  for  a  young  man  who  would  like  to  he 
numlier  one  in  a  smaller  operation. 

I  Box  14U.  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

Public  Relations 


LEADING  E.  COAST  UNIVERSITY 
and  Medical  Center  seeks  young, 
creative  public  relations  associate  who 
can  write  science  in  academic  environ¬ 
ment — handle  active  press  program — 

I  and  who  seeks  educational  PR  career. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements, 
work  samples  and  references  to:  James 
C.  Butler.  Dir.  of  P.R..  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  Institutions,  601  N.  Broadway, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21205. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ENERGETIC  "PRO" 

TO  HEAD  PR  DEPT  i 

I  Five-figures  plus  benefits  and  growth.  | 
I  Attention  to  details  and  follow  through 
I  essential :  house  organ,  financial  and  I 
stockholders  reports  experience  neces-  j 
sary.  Knowle<lge  of  real  estate  help-  j 
ful.  Send  resume  in  confidence.  Box  I 
177,  Eklitor,&  Publisher. 

I  P.R.  STAFF  WRITER  (Zone  5)— Col-  i 
lege  graduate  with  I  to  4  years  news-  | 
IHiper  experience — feature  writing,  bus-  I 
iness,  financial  and/or  building  news  j 
helpful.  Good  opportunity  with  excel-  I 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  | 
1  salary  requirement  to  Box  160,  ^itor  i 
'  A  Publisher,  i 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  gone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR; 

Scakine  issociation  with  a  hiKhly  com- 
pftitivr  newspaper.  Agirressive  and 
promotion-minded  with  demonstrated 
sbility  to  orsanize  and  motivate  strong 
isles  force.  Particular  emphasis  on 
Home  Delivery.  Extensive  experience 
in  sales  promotions,  distribution  and 
labor  relations.  Age  46,  married,  will 
re-locate.  Available  for  immediate  in¬ 
terview,  or  resume  in  confidence.  Box 
2(,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  I  offer  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  circulation  director  from 
two  home-town  dailies  and  circulation 
ipeeialist  for  metropolitan.  Experienced 
in  all  circulation  work,  executive  duties 
and  responsibility.  Box  96,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RIP-ROARIN’AND  READY,  48,  mar¬ 
ried,  17  years’  experience  in  “old 
ichool’’  build-it-and-hold-it  circulation, 
city  and  country  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience.  Have  successfully  organized  and 
uied  “Newspaper  in  Classroom”  pro¬ 
gram.  Desire  change  to  large  (over 
lOOH)  and  more  progressive  paper.  Can 
be  available  in  30  days.  No  Zone  1  or  2. 
Box  103.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  ready  to  move  up! 
eerier  sales  promotion  specialist, 
strong  emphasis  on  DM  training,  i>r»' 
gramming.  motor  route — all  phases  of 
circulation  promotion.  Cost-conscious. 
ABC.  Top  references.  Age  30,  married, 
college.  Prefer  Zones  1  or  2.  but  will 
relocate  for  right  offer.  Box  149,  Editor 
t  Publisher, 


FAMILY  MAN.  with  6  years’  exper¬ 
ience  as  C.  M.,  would  like  sui>ervisory 
position  with  small  daily  paper. 
Groundeci  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work,  e8i>ecially  in  Little  Merchant  and 
Sales  Promotion.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVE-WIRE  CIRCULATOR,  10  years’ 
on  Elastern  morning  and  Sunday — 
family  man — wishes  to  relocate  in  or 
near  Rocky  Mountains  or  Great  l.Akes 
area.  Has  done  everything  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  has  organized  completely  and 
conducted  successfully  carrier  and 
phone  sales  iirograms.  For  complete 
information  write  Box  154,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CAM — 25  years’  experience  (50-330,- 
OOO).  Aggressive — top  producers!  Em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1931,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  2  years  thorough 
classified  experience  ready  to  move  up 
to  assistant  or  manager.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  If  you 
need  one.  please  refer  to  my  larger 
E*P  ad,  July  3.  10.  17,  with  box 
number  2005,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


OASSIHED  or  display  Manager. 
-0  years’  top  experience,  seeks  setup 
Mew  York  or  Connecticut.  Good  back¬ 
ground.  A-1  health.  Available  Sept.  1. 
Box  165.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Rftail  advertising  manager 

II-M  desires  change  to  Zone  9,  8  or 
2  as  Advertising  Manager.  Age  28,  six 
years’  experience.  Strong  all  phases : 
top  producer.  Will  combine  vacation 
*ith  interview.  Box  172,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWENTY  YEIARS’  EXPERIENCE 
Hot  metal-offset,  for  small  daily  or 
Weekly.  Exceptional  administrative- 
promotional  record.  Would  invest.  F. 
D.  Carlton.  Box  68,  Walden,  New 
York. 

I  Editorial 

^  AVAILABLE  0<3TOBER 
•rPwaaional,  any  desk,  any  beat.  Now 
oo^tor  at  $12,000.  Like  si>orts.  Box 
W.  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

Editorial 

WRITER-REPORTER, 

EDITOR.  EXBCU’nVE 

Thirty  years’  experience,  including  11 
years  agency  foreign  service ;  seeks 
public  relations  or  daily  job  at  10-M 
up.  Finest  references.  Box  19,  hiditor 

A  Publisher. 

COPY  REIADER — E'ully  experienced  re- 
l>orter  in  legislative  and  political  cover¬ 
age  seeks  to  join  desk  on  large  city  ( 
daily.  Knows  basic  desk  work  but  lacks  . 
experience  there.  Rapid  learner,  col¬ 
lege  grad,  age  30,  single — ambitious. 
Box  146,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AUGUST  J-GRAD  would  like  general 
reporting  position  on  medium-size 
daily.  Veteran,  single,  (college  assist¬ 
ant  editor  —  small  daily  experience  — 
some  knowledge  of  photography.  Will 
consider  any  area.  Box  47,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

KDITOR  for  me<)ium  or  small  <laily. 
l{«8ponBib)e»  educated,  enterprisin^f.  | 
Elxcellent  record  on  larj^e  and  small  , 
papers — reporter  to  manaffing  editor. 
Box  163,  Bditor  &  Publisher. 

EIDITOR,  industrial  or  oolletre.  J-l>e- 
(cree.  24,  3^%  years'  experience,  with 
varied  responsibilities.  Box  137,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

E3DITOR-REPORTER.  15  years’  writ¬ 
ing  experience,  comprehensive  general 
i  background;  specialization  in  govern- 
j  ment  and  arts ;  proven  ability  to  de- 
1  velop  readership  and  write  editorials. 

1  Box  41,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 

Associate  editor,  two  years’  with  in¬ 
dustrial  publications.  Variety  of  ex- 
lieriences:  layout,  editing,  writing, 

managing,  advertising.  J-graduate,  24, 
seeks  company  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations  or  publication  position.  Box 
136,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

;  NEWSMAN,  10  years’  experience 

1  dailies,  city  hall  reporter,  feature  writ- 
j  er,  seeks  challenging  job  in  growing 
community.  Zones  1,  2.  Box  81,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

B.XPERIENCE  PLUS— 20  years’  news- 
paiier,  till  fields,  plus  1964  B.S.  in  . 
education,  journalism  and  sociology 
majors  plus  heavy  |>hoto  exi«rience, 
plus  I-year  High  School  teaching. 
Seeking  college  or  industrial  PR.  news  , 
bureau,  industrial  editing — other  re-  ' 
s|>onsible  position — any  U.S.  area.  Age  , 
40  plus  5  dependents.  Available  August  1 
15.  N.  W.  Brown.  5809  (urpenter 
Ave..  Des  Moines.  Iowa  .■>031 1.  Phone; 
(AC  515)  255-.5487. 

CALIFORNIANS  .  .  .  Need  a  Desk 

1  Man?  Wire  editor,  30,  for  Elastern 
50,000  p.m.  wants  to  return.  Mature  in 
judgement,  bright  on  layout,  heads 
(present  boss  says).  $150  minimum, 
^x  124,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  ex-wire  editor,  37. 

1  married,  seeks  p.m.  spot  in  Zone  2  or 
3.  Box  118,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 

OOUNTY-CfyURT 
REa>ORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
'  Competent,  mature,  capable.  Seeks  full¬ 
time  position  on  major  city  daily  cover¬ 
ing  legal  and  legislative  news.  Salary 
open.  References,  resume  on  request. 
Box  126,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

HARD-TO-E’IND  WOMENS  EDITOR 
Experienced  gal  seeks  challenging 
liosition  where  imagination,  initiative 
and  creative  ability  are  appreciate*!. 
Layout,  photography  and  heailline 
know-how.  Samples  and  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  157,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

!  DESIRE  CHALLENGE  A  CHANGE 
Experienced  sports  and  area  editor 
small  daily,  well-grounded  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  features,  desk  work,  seeks 
:  position  offering  opportunity  to  learn, 

1  advance.  BA.  married.  Box  89,  Editor 

1  A  Publisher. 

RECENT  ('-OLLEfGE  (IRADUATE  in 
journalism  lookintr  for  job  which  re¬ 
quires  e<litin(7  and/or  writinpr.  Prefers 
work  on  a  trade  journal  or  house 
or^an.  Wants  to  be  locateil  in  the 
Northwest.  N.  Schroeter,  2704  West 
.Mat  Street.  Shawnee-Mission,  Kansas, 
Ph.  236-4566. 

i  EDITOR- WRITER,  creative,  enthusias- 
1  tic — available  I  Degree.  Ten  years’  ex- 
'  perience.  References.  Will  relocate.  Box 
;  122,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  COPYREIADER  —  BS. 
^railuate  work  in  Enprlish — years' 
aa  general  reporter  on  daily.  California 
preferred.  Box  147.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1  EXPERIEINCED,  MATURE  Women’s 
Eiditor  with  writing  ability  wants  job. 
Prefer  southwest  or  midwest.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VBRSA’nLE  WOMAN  Reporter-Photo-  ' 
grapher,  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
news  writing,  with  special  ability  in  , 
features,  special  e<litions;  is  also  ex- 
iwrienced  'TTS  operator,  370  lines  per 
hour.  Zones  7,  8.  Box  167,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

METRO  RIM  WIRES 

Zone  1-2,  p.m.  B.J.,  Single.  35. 

Box  119,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

i  NEWSMAN,  32,  married,  seeks  manag- 
'  ing  editorship  of  small  to  medium 

!  daily.  Mature,  stable,  abhor  mediocrity. 

!  Strong  on  local  news.  Can  write,  edit: 
know  photography,  backshop.  Box  107, 
Eiditor  A  I^blisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^  ^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

RETURN  TO  SPORTS  DEISK  wanted 
by  rim  man,  33.  on  300,000.  Can  do  lay- 
i  outs,  makeup.  BAJ,  Box  91,  Eiditor  & 

1  Publisher. 

'  TOP  WRITER-COPY  READER.  40. 
most  recently  daily  columnist  on  Ari¬ 
zona  tabloid.  Former  N.Y.  Mirror  ace. 
N.Y.  News,  Brooklyn  Elagle.  Contact: 
George  McElvoy,  4120  N.  38th  Ave., 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Free  Lance 

CARTOONS.  NO  STAFT  CARTOONIST T 
Editorial  cartoons— others.  Fast  serv¬ 
ice.  Joe  E.  Buresch,  146  lliompsonville 
Rd..  McMurray,  Pa.  16317. 

WOMAN  WRITER,  hoping  to  re-locate 
in  Smoky  Mountain  area,  wants  full¬ 
time,  part-time,  or  free-lance  work. 
Versatile,  reliable,  most  recent  exper- 
1  ience  in  book  promotion.  Also  exper¬ 
ienced  in  indexing,  research,  rewrite. 
Mental  challenge  required.  Box  88, 
j  Eiditor  A  Ehiblisher. 

WELL-KNOWN  NEWSPAPEIRMAN, 
traveling  Elurope  soon,  will  accept  as¬ 
signment  of  any  kind  with  payment  on 
approval.  Highest  references.  Box  128, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EUROPEWARDING 

Newsman  with  extensive  experience  as 
editor,  foreign  correspondent,  writer, 
heading  abroad  in  September  on  book 
project  taking  him  to  Portugal.  Spain, 
E>ance,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
Cyprus,  Isreal.  Seeks  assignments  on  ; 
stringer  or  retainer  basis.  Box  171, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EXIR  THE  EDITOR  WHO  CARES 

1  quality  writer,  enterprising  reporter,  26- 
year-old  J-grad.  Big-city  daily  wanted: 

1  you  send  me  condolences — I  send  you 

1  clippings.  It’s  all  there  right  in  the 

1  clippings.  Box  97,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

CAREER  WOMAN  with  J-Degree  and 

2  years  experience  as  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  on  2  magazines  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  magazine  in  Zones 
5,  7,  8.  Box  139,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

ROME  ETIEEILANCEIR  looking  for  new 
assignments,  iiossibly  outside  Italy.  Box 
164,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Free  Lance 

JOURNAL  COMUXRCE  CORRESPONDENT 
can  undertake  additional  economic  as¬ 
signments,  Btringerships  for  Spanish 
“boom"  coverage.  Write:  Harold  F. 
Horstmeyer,  Generalisimo  74-2,  6D, 

Madrid  16.  Spain. 

miscellaneous 


60  YEARS  OLD— a  lifetime  of  exiter- 
ience  in  newspaper — every  phase  of  the 
business:  Machinist,  Printer,  ITl".  30 
years  editor-manager,  owner-publisher 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  Just  sold 
daily.  Too  young  to  retire — too  old  for 
ownership.  What  have  you  to  offer  .  .  . 
anywhere?  Available  now!  All  replies 
answered.  Box  153,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

DANI.SH  PHOTOGRAPHER  SEEKS 
JOB  IN  EASTERN  CANADA 
on  middle-sized  daily  or  similar  in¬ 
stitution,  preferably  near  const.  Four¬ 
teen  years  in  U.S. — 9  in  present  posi¬ 
tion.  Recommendations  on  request. 
Experienced,  prize-winning.  Own  equip¬ 
ment.  Family  man.  Opportunity  to 
learn  French  welcomed.  Axel  Nohr, 
STAR-TRIBUNE.  Casper,  Wyoming, 
U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Newspaper  6 
years.  College  photo  service.  R.A.; 
M.S.  Communications.  Prefer  Zones 
6,  7.  8.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printing  Consultant 

PRIN'nNG  CONSULTANT,  now  em- 
l>loyed  metropolitan  daily  pressroom, 
seeks  change.  Experienced  in  operation 
of  Hoe,  Scott,  Wood  &  Goss  newspaper 
pres.ses,  as  well  as  Web  Offset  exper¬ 
ience;  also  magazine  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  months  notice.  Complete  resume. 
Iihoto  and  accompanying  letter  upon 
request.  Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 


(X)LD  TYPE-OFFSET  Production  Man¬ 
ager/Plant  Superintendent;  also  hot 
metal.  Self-sufficient.  Offset  conversion 
experience.  Enviable  page  cost  record. 
Prefer  West  (Toast.  Western  states. 
Early  30’a.  Write  Box  109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT.  Ma¬ 
ture.  College.  Solid  background  cost 
control,  computer,  production  engineer¬ 
ing,  new  processes.  Metropolitan  daily 
composing  room  experience.  Box  106, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Public  Relations 


NEWSMAN,  strong  on  creativity  plus 
camera  knowledge,  seeks  house  organ 
or  PR  poet.  South  preferred.  Box  112, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NBW.SMAN,  30,  marrie<l,  vet — wire 
service  and  newspaper  experience — in¬ 
terested  in  PR  or  house  organ.  Will 
relocate.  Box  156,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PR  GIRL.  25.  with  3  years'  editing  and 
writing  experience  in  university  public 
relations  office.  J-School  grad.  Seeks 
N.Y.C.  job.  Box  143.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Special  Editions 


ANNIVERSARY,  PROGRESS  or  what 
have  you  editions.  Church  Pages  and 
Business  Review  Pages.  Commission 
only.  Call  collect  (AC  316)  HU  3-8461, 
or  write:  P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City, 
Kansas. 


Special  Services 

WANT  A  TV  EDITOR?  Try  us.  We 
can  save  you  money,  send  you  first- 
rate  material.  Services  include  TV 
crossword  puzzles,  cartoons,  features, 
etc.,  plus  weekly  TV  program  log  for 
your  area.  Rates  and  samples  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Automation  ‘Not  a  Villian  ’ 

Bv  Robert  L\  Brown 


One  of  the  best  analyses  of 
the  problem  of  automation,  the 
misunderstandings,  false  infor¬ 
mation  and  fears  surrounding 
it,  was  presented  in  mid-May  to 
the  Federation  Internationale 
des  Editeurs  de  Joumaux  et 
Publications  (FIEJ)  at  its 
meeting  in  Munich  by  Stanfoi-d 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  FIEJ  is  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  in  22  countries. 

When  he  had  been  asked  to 
talk  on  the  problem  of  automa¬ 
tion  in  the  American  press  and 
its  effect  on  relations  with  the 
workers,  Mr.  Smith  has  sug¬ 
gested  as  his  title,  “Automa¬ 
tion:  Not  a  New  Idea  and  Not 
a  Villain.” 

In  the  U.S.  “this  subject  has 
had  too  much  emotional  dia¬ 
logue  and  too  little  objective  and 
impartial  consideration,”  he 
said.  He  noted  that  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  points  of  view  at 
the  April  meeting  of  ANPA 
and  quoted  ANPA  President 
Gene  Robb’s  comment:  “We  are 
finding  that  the  fear  of  the  word 
‘automation’  is  actually  a  great¬ 
er  problem  than  either  the  facts 
or  the  prospects  of  so-called 
‘automation.’  ” 

Mr.  Smith  continue<l: 

♦  «  » 

“Let  us  define  our  terms. 
Webster’s  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  defines  automation  as 
‘Automatically  controllcni  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  apparatus,  process  or 
system  by  mechanical  or  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  that  take  the 
l)lace  of  human  organs  of  obser¬ 
vation,  effort  and  decision.’ 

“We  can  trace  ‘automation’ 
back  to  the  first  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  triggered  by  the  steam 
engine  and  the  spinning  jenny 
almost  two  centuries  ago.  Other 
labor  saving  devices  have  been 
developed  and  we  know  now 
that  the  new  technologj’  has  in¬ 
variably  enhanced  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  workers,  lowered  prices, 
reduced  costs  and  added  to 
man’s  leisure. 

“While  the  word  ‘automation’ 
has  now  become  a  popular  catch¬ 
word  with  the  social  scientists 
and  others,  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  term  has  been  in 
use  at  least  as  far  back  as  1935. 
It  simply  describes  the  continu¬ 
ing  advance  of  scientific  tech¬ 
nology. 

“But  the  discussioh  surround¬ 


ing  the  word  ‘automation’  has 
l)een  so  grossly  distorted  and 
misinterpreted  that  ‘automa¬ 
tion’  has  become  a  word  of  fear 
to  many  workers.  It  conjures  up 
a  picture  of  a  factory  with  rows 
of  machines  .substituting  for  the 
employees  who  have  joined  the 
breadline  reminiscent  of  the 
Great  Depression.  This  is  utter¬ 
ly  false. 

“Here  is  the  way  ANPA  Re- 
.search  Institute  President  Har¬ 
old  Grumhaus,  general  manager 
of  the  Chicaqo  Tribune  de¬ 
scribed  it  in  his  speech  to  the 
recent  ANPA  Convention:  ‘The 
effect  of  automation  on  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  country  has 
been  wildly  and  irresponsibly 
exaggeiated.  The  false  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  effects  of  auto¬ 
mation  comes  mainly  from  a  few 
social  scientists,  some  labor 
leaders,  and  a  few  businessmen. 

“  ‘The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
we  see  in  industry  after  indus¬ 
try  how'  improved  technology 
has  helped  to  improve  products 
and  broaden  markets.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  more,  rather  than  fewer, 
people  have  found  employment. 
And  there  is  no  valid  evidence 
that  technology’s  effect  on  the 
newspaper  business  w’ill  be  any 
different.’ 

“The  facts  are  that  total  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  United  States 
actually  gained  1,500,000  per¬ 
sons  in  1964  over  the  previous 
year. 

“.\nd  what  has  been  the  effect 
on  newspapers  and  their  em¬ 
ployees?  Unfortunately,  our  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  imbued  with 
the  .same  fears  as  many  other 
production  w'orkers.  They  have 
turned  to  their  unions  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  long  -  standing 
job  .security. 

“Union  leaders  fear  that  the 
new  technology  will  change  the 
naturo  of  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  various  employees 
and  will  thereby  dissipate  or 
erode  the  historically-held  juris¬ 
dictional  lines  of  our  traditional 
production  unions.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  international  unions  are 
i-ushing  into  the  breach  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  job  processes  presently 
held  and  to  throw  a  protective 
net  over  any  process  that  might 
pass  present  lines.  The  result  is 
conflicting  jurisdictional  de¬ 
mands  by  various  newspaper 
unions,  both  over  present  proc¬ 
esses  and  over  newly-instituted 
or  future  ones.  The  resulting 
overlajjping  jurisdiction  finds 


the  publisher  eventually  a  most 
interested  but  most  helpless  by¬ 
stander  while  two  or  more  un¬ 
ions  battle  for  the  same  work. 

“In  the  recent  prolonged  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  New  York  City,  the 
use  of  new  technology’,  referred 
to  as  ‘automation’,  was  a  central 
issue.  Unfortunately,  the  issue 
was  never  resolved  but  it  was 
postjwned  for  separate  negotia¬ 
tion  after  the  new  contract  was 
ratified.  This  delays  still  fur¬ 
ther  the  potential  benefit  to  pub- 
li.shers  and  employees  while  the 
newspaj)ers  face  increasing  com¬ 
petition  from  television  and 
other  media. 

“One  proposed  solution  ad¬ 
vanced  by  some  unions  is  that 
publishers  share  the  savings 
which  W’ill  result  from  so-called 
‘automation’.  This  is  somewhat 
ironic  because  a  reflection  on 
the  dramatic  increase  in  wages 
and  benefits  enjoyed  by  news¬ 
paper  union  employees  is  ample 
evidence  that  publishers  have 
already  shared  with  their  em¬ 
ployees  sav'ings  not  yet  achiev’ed 
from  improved  techniques. 

*  *  * 

“History  teaches  us  many  les¬ 
sons  if  w'e  will  but  learn.  Tele¬ 
typesetter  was  the  newspaper 
automation  of  the  1930s;  the  au¬ 
tomatic  plate-casting  machines 
and  the  rotary  press  before  that. 
Contraiy  to  the  dire  predictions 
made  at  that  time,  these  ad¬ 
vances  have  had  the  effect  not 
of  dissipating  the  work  force 
but  in  most  cases  of  adding  to 
it  with  an  occasional  need  for 
the  shifting  of  skills. 

“Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
proof  of  the  validity  of  this  po¬ 
sition  is  the  telephone  system. 
Under  its  system  of  ‘automa¬ 
tion’  we  can  connect  our  tele¬ 
phone  with  any  one  of  82,000,- 
000  other  telephones  in  seconds 
by  automatic  switches,  without 
human  intei’vention.  Today, 
however,  the  Bell  System  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  twice  as  many 
W’orkers  as  it  did  in  1924.  While 
our  total  U.S.  population  grew 
by  IWr,  employment  in  this 
highly  automated  industry  grew 
by  more  than  150%. 

“Recently  the  President  of 
the  Continental  Can  Company, 
Ellison  Hazard,  made  a  talk  in 
Cleveland  on  ‘The  Real  Danger 
Of  Automation.’  He  described  it 
this  w’ay.  ‘The  real  danger  is 
the  danger  of  automation  con¬ 
trols,  forced  on  us  by  labor  un¬ 
ions  or  government  —  controls 
w’hich  could  be  injurious  both  to 
employment  and  to  our  economy 
generally.’ 

“We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
tell  our  scientists  not  to  invent 
so  many  new  things  or  to  tell 
businessmen  not  to  use  the  new 
technologj’  or  to  tell  workers 
they  must  continue  to  do  things 
the  old  way  so  they  can  keep 


busy  for  their  full  seven  or  eight 
hour  shift. 

“On  the  contrary,  we  .should 
recall  that  the  late  Pope  Pius 
XII  said  that  automation  would 
free  man  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  production  line.  This  can 
never  be  accomplished  except  by 
taking  full  advantage  of  all  the 
new  technology  in  the  mutual 
intere.sts  of  management  and 
labor. 

“It  is  our  great  task  ahead  to 
disseminate  the  facts,  to  help 
our  employees  and  all  citizens 
to  understand  fully  the  marvel¬ 
ous  opportunities  which  are 
open  to  us  in  the  future.” 


Study  Hits  GOP 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

high  regard  for  the  impact  of 
the  media  upon  their  con¬ 
stituencies. 

The  majority  of  congressmen 
(62  percent)  recognized  that  a 
newsman’s  personal  political  be¬ 
liefs  had  little  to  do  with  his 
ability  to  report  objectively. 

A  major  section  of  the  report 
was  devoted  to  case  histories  of 
three  Republican  candidates  who 
showed  an  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  good  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  applied  .sound  press 
relations  techniques  to  campaign 
situations:  U.S.  Senator  George 
Murphy  of  California ;  Con¬ 
gressman  Rumsfeld ;  and  1964 
gubernatorial  candidate  Charles 
H.  Percy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ladd  wrote  from  first¬ 
hand  knowledge.  In  June,  1964, 
he  was  granted  a  14-month  leave 
of  absence  from  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications  so  he  might  accept 
Charles  H.  Percy’s  invitation  to 
.serve  as  press  secretary  in  the 
Illinois  gubernatorial  campaign. 
In  November,  1964,  the  former 
newsman  came  to  Washington 
to  participate  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Fellowship  Program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  American  Po¬ 
litical  Science  Association  and 
financed  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  During  the  10-month  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Ladd  worked  on  the 
staff  of  Congressman  Clark 
MacGregor  of  Minnesota  (one 
of  the  12  sponsors  of  the  re- 
.search  project),  and  for  Senator 
Murphy.  He  was  responsible  for 
press  and  writing  assignments. 

The  28-year-old  Ladd  has  of¬ 
ficially  resigned  his  position  at 
Paddock  Publications. 

Mr.  Ladd,  pointing  out  the 
opinions  expressed  in  Operation 
Enlightenment  were  solely  bis 
own,  left  this  bit  of  wisdom  for 
his  party  to  ponder: 

“Republican  ought  to  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  over- 
sensitivity  to  press  coverage 
produces  grey  hair  and  ulcefg^ 
nothing  more.”  -  »-.t 
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Installers  of  the  first  transcontinental  telephone  line  had  to  surmount  hard¬ 
ships  of  windstorm,  ice  and  scorching  heat  combined  with  rugged  country. 


The  first  open  wire  line  (linked  here  at  the  Nevada-Utah  border) 
could  carry  only  three  calls  and  was  vulnerable  to  interruptions. 


TODAY,  WHEN  YOU  DIAL  IT  YOURSELF,  THAT  SAME  CALL 
GOES  THROUGH  IN  ABOUT  25  SECONDS  (and  costs  about  one-tenth  the  price) 


Telephone  service  has  come  a  long  way  since  that 
historic  call  in  1915.  It  has  grown  in  scope  from  9,000,- 
000  phones  and  a  single  open  line  spanning  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  88,000,000  phones  and  a  huge  network  of  several 
hundred  thousand  channels  including  24,000  that  cross 
the  continent,  via  several  different  routes,  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coast. 

Accomplishment  has  been  the  keynote  since  the 
first  coast-to-coast  telephone  call.  Improvements  in 
local  exchanges  and  Long  Distance  circuits  have  led 
to  better  and  more  efficient  telephone  service. 

These  developments  have  been  effective  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  calls.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  cost  of  a  three- 
minute  call  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  $20.70. 
Today,  that  same  call  costs  you  as  little  as  $1.  (Rate 
for  3-minute,  station-to-station  call,  after  8  P.M.  and  all 
day  Sunday,  plus  tax.) 

And  still  the  future  is  full  of  promise.  New  phones 
will  be  introduced,  technology  will  be  improved  and 
advances  made  that  will  open  up  a  whole  new  world 
of  communications. 

One  of  our  newest  routes  is  a  blast- resistant  cable  that 
can  handle  over  9000  multi-channel  conversations. 


Today,  30,000  calls  a  day  are  completed  quickly 
and  easily  between  New  York  and  the  west 
coast  and  Long  Distance  is  truly  “the  next  best 
thing  to  being  there.” 


®Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


Viet  Nam:  Third  Tour  of  Duty 


Combat  correspondent  Friedenberg — where  the  action  is  in  Viet  Naat 


Walt  Friedenberg  is  Scripps-Howard’s  expert  on  overseas 
trouble  spots,  and  since  early  March  he’s  been  where  the  action 
is — Viet  Nam.  It  is  his  third  tour  of  duty  there,  tours  which 
began  before  the  war  escalated,  and  each  longer  than  the  one 
before. 

Since  joining  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington  bureau  from 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  in  1962,  Walt  has  made  w'orking  visits  to 
54  countries  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

He  has  covered  the  border  fighting  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  and  Indian  troops  .  .  .  the  sporadic  outbursts  in  the 
Congo  . . .  the  erupting  issues  of  North  Borneo  and  Malaysia 
.  .  .  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Algerian  revolutionists.  Be¬ 
tween  these  assignments  he  reported  to  readers  from  the 


Russian  satellite  countries  of  Europe,  East  and  West  BerliiM 
and  Russia  itself.  He  is  also  no  stranger  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  beat  he  covers  when  he’s  in  Washington. 

Thirty-six  years  old,  born  in  North  Carolina,  son  of  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  Walt  was  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  \ 
and  has  a  Master’s  Degree  from  Harvard  in  East  Asian  stud-sj 
ies,  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  He  knows  the  Army  and  GIs,  ] 
having  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  with  U.S.  forces  in  Japan  , 
before  becoming  a  newspaperman.  | 

In  Saigon,  where  there  has  been  many  a  coup  d’etat  in  the 
past  year,  Walt  recently  pulled  one  of  his  own.  He  married  a  ( 
pretty  Colorado  girl.  The  new  Mrs.  Friedenberg  teaches  Eng¬ 
lish  to  high  Viet  Namese  officials. 
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